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PREFACE 


In the prepaiation of this volume an efffiit li.ih been made In 
concentrate attention upon the ciliren in Ins relationshiiis to his 
government Upon an examination of tlie table of eoiilents the 
reader will observe that it is the intention of the .luthois to have 
the citizen occupy the center of the stage~a position whielr should 
be the citizen’s m a demociatic society. With a view to achieving 
such an end the conventional side of government stiuclure has been 
minimized while the functional side of government has been em- 
phasized The authors have been desirous of having young people 
see how government actually operates lather than memori/e how it 
IS oigamzed An attempt has been made throughout to select mate- 
rial which will he valuable to the student m helping him make 
adjustments to his government and to all organized society. While 
the authois are certain that some knowledge of stiiicture is neces- 
saiy to an understanding of function, ncveilheless they are con- 
vinced that the development of a knowledge of structure slioukl 
follow fioni the study of how goveinment functions 
An examination of the book will reveal that the noii-oHicial 
phases of government have been brought into light, cs[)ecially in 
Part VI, with a view to having the student icalue that goveiii- 
ments operate not so much fiom the scats of govenimetit as they 
do from the wishes and plans of oigamzed gunips of cili/eiis Fui- 
thermore, as a means of guidance and diicction to the studeiUs, eitn- 
siderable emphasis (Part VII) is given to the ways in which the 
citizen can and should participate in the actual operation of gov- 
ernment Then, too, much attention has been given to a considei.i- 
tion of the necessary changes in oui government organization and 
procedure (Part V) m order to bring the machinery of govern- 
ment into haimony with the ui banization of population These, we 
believe, are essential approaches to the study of goveinment which 
ordinarily are not found in text hooks, 

The authors have made evciy effort to biiiig the organization and 
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the scope of the matenal of this volume into harmony with the 
Report of the Commission on the Social Studies In this connec- 
tion we have attempted to emphasize the functional side of gov- 
ernment with a view to giving the citizen something of a masteiy 
ovei the foices which contiol the political machinery and deteiminc 
political policies This, we think, is in harmony with the American 
democratic tiaditioii 

This hook IS offeied for use primarily m the senioi high school 
for courses in civics, in pioblems of deinociacy, as well as in sui vey 
couises 111 contempoiary life. The book vill also be found suilahle 
foi use in social science oiientatioii courses in colleges as well as 
in adult classes in citizenship, Inasmuch as the attention Ihioughout 
the book is ccnteied on the activities of the citizen, it will be found 
helpful as supplemental y leading in a wide vaiiety of courses 

Much of the matenal piesented in tins volume has been used in 
classes with moie than an oidinary degree of success Special at- 
tention IS invited to the teaching mateiials presented at the conclu- 
sion of each chapter, especially to the Questions foi Discussion and 
the Community Problems, together with the well selected refeienccs 
Attention is invited also to the inclusion of a well chosen glossary 

The authois aie indebted to Mr Ralph F Donaldson foi his 
originality m producing the line diawmgs foi illustrations, to Mr 
Huger A Hansen for his help in the preparation of the diaits, and 
to Miss Doirit Keirii for her assistance in the pieparation of the 
manuscript 


The Authors 



PART I 


THE CITIZEN GOVERNS HIMSELF 




Throughout all ages theie bas been a stiong tendency for men to 
demand the right to govern themselves Here m the United States there 
are many persons who believe that that demand has been strong and 
certain When the right to govem is placed in the hands of the people a 
democracy is said to exist. We think we have a democracy in the United 
States. 

In the first chapter of Pait I we shall explain something of the forces 
and factors which make up democracy— conditions that must exist if 
government truly rests m the hands of the people. In the second chapter 
we shall trace the steps by which demociacy developed, and in the third 
chaptei an effort will be made to show how different groups liave 
aspired to exercise some conttol over the determination of governmental 
policies 



Chapter i THE MEANING OF DEMOCRACY 


The Purposes of this Chapter 

I. To illustrate the activities of an American citiren. 

3. To explain the lutuie of citizenship 

3. To define the meaning of tlcniocracy 

4. To present the essentials of a demociatic soeiety. 

Tom Pollard had just completed his junnn yeai in liigh school. 
His father was an active citizen who owned a husmess in a small 
industrial city, while his mother was an intelligent and chaimmg 
woman who had many friends The thicc weie seated at hie,ikfast 
when Tom, accustomed to the companionship of his falliei, him ted 
out, “Plow about a round of golf sometime tcKlay, Dad'^" 

"Sorry, Son, but this will he the busiest day I ha\e had foi 
years.” The mother inquired concerning the plans [in the day 
Tom’s father mentioned that he was due at the mayoTs oliite at 
nine where a conference was to be held to discuss the beginning of 
a campaign for lowering the gas rates "At ten,” he continued, “I 
must attend the session of the naturalization couit wheie I shall he 
one of the witnesses for Tony Sombroski who expcits to receive 
his naturalization papeis today” 

“Isn’t this the day,” his wife conlmued, “that you have the lunch- 
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the citizen governs himself 

eon engagement at which plans aic to he made to piomote the build- 
ing project for the hospital^ 

“This is the day,” the father replied 

“Doesn’t the Building and Loan Association meet today, also, 
Dad?” Tom asked 

“Yes, It does,” his father replied, “and I wish it would be possible 
to send you or your mother to some of these meetings, foi I shall 
get nothing done at the office today ” 

Tom’s mothei assured them that she, also, would have a busy day, 
for at ten she would meet with the executive boaid of the Paient- 
Teacher Association, and during the afternoon she expected to cir- 
culate a petition lequestiiig the Piesident and the State Depaitment 
to negotiate treaties of disarmament 

Breakfast concluded. Mi Pollard assuicd the other membcis of 
the family that he hoped to be home m time to accompany them to 
the congi egalional dinner at then chinch at six “I’ll he home,” he 
said, “even though it will be necessary to leave the late aflcinooii 
meeting of the Chambei of Commerce wheic wc are to considei a 
progiam for secuung some new mdustiies for the city” And he 
added, “I think, Tom, you may drive youi mothei and me ovei to 
our piecmct polling place before I go to the office, for this is one 
of the two days on which we can registei foi the fall piimaiy” 
As they weie about to leave the house, the dooi bell i.mg, and 
a neighboi inquiied if the Pollaids would sign a petition to bo sent 
to the United States Senators of their state lequestmg that the 
Senators vote foi adherence to the Woild Couit Mr and Mis 
Pollaid signed, and Tom insisted that he was a citizen and had a 
right to sign too, adding, “I know something about the World 
Couit and we ought to be light in theie with the othei nations ” 

As Tom started home from town after Mi and Mrs Pollaid 
had registei ed at the polling place he said, “Dad, will it he all right 
if I take a lun out to the Forest Pieseive on Long Lake to see how 
the boys aie getting along with the Scout cabin that we aie building 
with the assistance of the American Legion ^ I’m on tlie squad that 
is to lay the roof when the rest of the cabin is finished, and I’d like 
to see when they will be ready foi us ” 

“Sure, Son,” his father leplied, “but don’t forget the dinner at 
the church We’ll get in our golf latei in the week ” 

The Pollaids do not hold any political office, hut from the activi- 
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ties of this one day, tlicy secin tn he iiUciestcd in lu'ttci "chdoK, in 
lowet gas rates, m impioviiig tlie hospital, m the iiatiii.ili/.ilion ol 
their foieign-hoin fiiends, in disannanient, in liniiic (iwnciship, iii 
the World Comt, and in setuiing nioie and Iieltci industiu's for 
then town. Most of these things ean he gained only li\ jiolitual at- 
tion, and in oidei to .setinc them, tlie citi/ens must oigani/e m sonii' 
effective manner so tliat the}' can govern themselves 
From this hnef sketeli of a day m 'I’oin rollaid's life, vve tan 
see that the Anieiican eiti/en has many v,uied inteiests 'I'liey niav 
be listed iiiidei three heads eionomu, soeial, and iMililnal 

Economic Activities. The American eiti/en is hist of all mtei- 
ested in making a living foi himself and Ins family As suih he 
must produce goods oi perfoim sei vices vvliiih ollieis lonsulei siiHi- 
ciently valuable to pay foi, He may lie active in anj one of a luiniliei 
of businesses, professions, oi tiadcs lie may li.ue invested some of 
his savings m Ins own or anothei’s Inismess lie use-, sueli oigaii 
uations as banks, hiokeiagc houses, and msniaiue uiinp,inies as 
agencies thiough which to cany on ilnancia! tians.u lions 
The citizen desnes money so that he may use it ,is .i i oiiMimei of 
goods and seiviees which he needs, so that he and his f.unilv mav 
have all of the necessities and some of tlie jileasmes of hie \s a 
consumei he is mleresled in having a leli.ihle and eonsl.uil siipplv 
of goods and seivic.es, leasonalily iniced, and of good (inalilv liy 
this he means that he wishes to maintain a wholesome and adeiiuati- 
slaiidaid of living. 

The American citi/cn's economic life is not (onrmed to the I 'niti d 
States lie buys and sells many things m the iiilei national marki i 
The pikes of his goods are laigely delei miiieil by imiditioin nf 
world trade Many of Ins foodstuffs, mncli of his i lotlimg, and soiti,. 
of the house fuimshings and olhci aitules lie lonsnmrs an- pio- 
duced in other lands 

Social Activities. Man is a social lieiiig I le lives, woik-,, jila\s, 
and worships with othcis 11c has devc‘lo[)ed mail} msliliiiioiw fni 
the puipose of caiiying out these ailivitie.s Among them aie the 
home, school, church, club, and othei comnnimt} oig.ini/.itioiis 
Through these agencies he secuics tiainnig and o]ipoilunitv foi 
self-expression Ihey also setve as means liy whuh he seeks to ini 
prove his life by emphasi/mg vvliolesoine soi i.il umtaits and di 
couraging vicious and evil activities Thus man tlnongli his .sot ml 
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THE MEANING OF DEMOCRACY 7 

life endeavors to build an ever better woild foi bimseU and bis fam 
ily in his community, in his nation, and in the world. 

Political Activities. While the American citi/cn engages in eco- 
nomic and social affairs largely as ends in themselves, he u^e■^ 
political organizations as means to piotect liis econoniic and soi i.il 
interests and activities. Fundamentally, men seek political lights, 
found parties, and engage in other civic activities as iiieniM in main- 
taining haimonious lelations between thenisehes while active m 
business and social affaiis In ordei to pi ovule an oideily and stable 
means of co-opeiation, man has set up political niachinciy '1 he 
American citizen engages in political life thioiigh stiidvmg civic 
affairs, voting, taking part m party activities, seiviiig his tum- 
inunity or nation by holding political office, and enjoying bis ci\il 
rights, such as freedom of speech, of the jiicss, and of assemblage 
Just as the Aineiican citizen's social and economic, activities aie 
world-wide in character, so aie his political intciests He seeks jieaee 
and haimony in his Inismess and social contacls with othei jH'ojiles. 
and depends laigely upon political means to maintain pleasant i elu- 
tions between nations 

Necessity for Government. It would lie impossible to lincl a 
group of people aiiywboic on the eaith that does not have some plan 
of government A goveiiiinent is nothing moie oi less than an oi- 
ganized way by which the jicoplc icgnlate llieir activities. All gov 
ernments are, to a gieatei ot less extent, tlie cieation of the people 
over whom they exeicise contiol It is cnniicmis to believe, as 
people used to believe, that governments aie divinely cieated Hov 
ernments vary from despotic one-man inle to the' pine demociac-y 
of the old New England town meeting In the pme demociacy the 
citizens meet once a year to tiansact tlie Inismess— vote ilie t.i\ 
levies, appoint officials, and determine jiolicies of admmistiatioii 
There are some places m which the town meeting still opeiates, 
although it functions usually for specific and limited piirjioses, such 
as the voting of relief funds foi the year One can sec- that tlie 
town meeting might be an unwieldy and uiimaiiagealile body Think 
of having a town meeting m New York, or Ihiifalo, oi San l-ian- 
cisco! Where could a place he found suffieu'iitly laige in wimli the 
citizens could assemble? Even if such a place cmiid he found, would 
it be possible to tiansact any hiusmcss? As a lesult of these dilii 
culties, people throughout the earth have found it neiessaiy (o have 
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their goveimnent opeiate by choosing lepresentatir CvS The people 
of the United States govern themselves through i epi esentalives in 
city councils, in state legislatures, and m Coiigiess We should think 
of our government as i epi esentative in form and as demociatic m 
spirit— as a demociacy uiidei lepublican foiin. 

The Nature of Citizenship. In this volume we shall concern oui- 
selves with the relation of the citizen to Ins government It there- 
fore becomes important for us to considei something of the natiiie 
of citizenship. 

There are two kinds of citizens, native-born and natmalhcd 
The iiative-boin citizens include all persons horn in the United 
States^ It matters not whether the parents aie citizens Children of 
unnaturalized foicign parents living in the United Slates aie native- 
born citizens from hath 

Naturalisation is the legal process fulfilled by foreigneis who 
wish to become citizens of this country. It includes ( i ) the filing 
of first papets, declaring the intent to become a citizen, (3) a wail- 
ing period of not less than two yeais after the filing of fiist papeis, 
and not less than five years after coming to the United States The 
next step is (3) application for citizenship The application is a 
formal paper including petitioning the court for citizenship, renounc- 
ing allegiance to a foreign country, references of good behavior, 
and considerable personal information (4) Examination A natural- 
ization examniei and the judge ask questions of the applicant, and 
expect a “reasonable" pioficieiicy m the English language, United 
States histoiy, and pi maples of American government (5) Grant- 
ing of final citizenship If all the records are in good orclei, and 
the applicant’s examination satisfies the judge, citizenship is gi anted, 
and a ceitificate of citizenship is issued Naturalized citizens may 
bold any public office except President and Vice President, and are 
equal in every other way to native-born citizens ^ 

There are many mistaken notions about citizenship One man told 
the authors, “I am not a citizen of this city because I do not own 
any property here ’ Theie is no legal connection between citizenship 

There are exceptions in the cases of the children of foreign diplomats tem- 
porarily residing m the United States, and the children born of foreigners 
traveling m this country 

^The Constitution specifies that Senators must have been citizens foi nine 
years and Representatives must have been citizens for seven years before tak- 
ing office 
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and propel ly-holdmg Anyway one is not a “I'tti^on" oC a cily. He 
may be a resident of a cily, but he is a titnrn nf tlie United .S/afr?, 
not of any city oi even any state. Some people think that only tav- 
payers aie cili/cns This is not tine, of coin sc Others think that 
non-citizens aie excused fiom taxpaying, hut tliey aie not. The 
most common mistake of all is to assume that there is some neces- 
saiy lekitionship between citi/enship and voting dhete need not 
be any connection at all Milhous of citizens under twenty-one aie 
not peiinitted to vote. Millions of adult women citi/ens, many of 
them taxjiayeis, weic denied the light to vote jiiioi to tyjo. On 
the othei hand some states peiinit uimaluiah/ed foieigneis to vote 
if they have filed Hist papcis Ilowevei, must states grant the 
light to vote only to citizens twcnty-oiic yeai s ot age We shall 
tuin now to a consideiation of the nature of demociacy and of the 
mstiuinents of goveinment which the citizen is likely to use m a 
democi acy. 

Republics and Democracies. The teuns lepiibhc and demociacy 
ate often confused In each of them the linal contiol of policies 
lesides in the citizens, although theic <ue goveinments in which tlie 
contiol IS limited ineiely to a poitioii of the citizens. 'I'he extent to 
which goveinment is deniociatic depends to a huge degiee uiioii the 
pioportion of peoiile who aie allowed to excieise tlie lights of eiti- 
renship A leptihlic is the foim of govei iiiiient m which the light to 
govern which lesides m tlie citizens is delegated to lejM esentatives, 
A nation such as tlie United .Stales, witli a lepiesi nialive govetn- 
ment m which the vast inajoiily of people aie .illowed to cole, is 
both a lepuhhc and a demoeiac-y A lepiihhc is ihaiacLeiized by 
lepreseiilative goveniment, while a demoiiaiy, in a geneial way, is 
characteiized by a wide e.xtensiuu of tlie sulfiage, the laltei ch.itae- 
teiistic being the safeguaid of tlie tieojile Tims one can see that all 
repiibhc.s may not lie democialic This was tine in the United Stales 
for many yeais following the fiannng of the ('onstitulion— until 
such a tune as the states found it ])ossil)le to gi.mt siiITtage to all 
men, and later to all women 

Essentials o£ Democracy. The woid dcmocinc'y comes fiom the 
Greek wotd demos, meaning jicojile U me.ins nile by the people 
Thus a stale is demoeialu to the c-xleiil tliat all citizens sliare in the 
government, Democi, ley is based on the idea of iiroviding "the 
gieatest good to the giealest numliet ’’ It is "goveinment of the 
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people, by the people, and for the people” A lepiesentative democ- 
racy IS based on granting equality of opportunity to persons to 
share in the government through the privilege of voting for men 
who will represent then interests The success of a demociacy de- 
pends upon the equality of oppoitunity for all to participate in the 
government, and it depends as well upon the universal use of this 
opportunity We could not have a true democracy if the right to 
vote were granted, but the right were not generally used In a democ- 
racy we need to have freedom of speech and other guarantees of 
unhampered liberty in exercising the rights of suffrage, an educated 
and enlightened citizenry, and as much economic and social equality 
as possible. Furthermoie, there must be the right to petition and to 
protest, and the machinery of a democratic government must be 
such that It is easy for the ofhceis to be responsive to the desires of 
the people 


Equality of Opportunity. It is stated m the Declaration of In- 
dependence that ‘‘all governments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed ” If this is the democratic way, it is 
essential that the will of the people be clearly and accurately known 
This means that all must have equal opportunities to vote and to 
hold office without fear of coercion or intimidation, to expi ess their 
beliefs and ideals without restraint, and to share in the Iienefits and 
opportunities of society on an equal basis. Special privileges should 
be given to none, and all rights and privileges of the state should 
be open to all persons on an equal basis Equality of oppoitunity 
recognizes one difference m peopl^that of ability. Demociacy does 
not mean the leveling down to one mass standard, hut i ather the 
freeing of abilities in all the people to the end that the widest oppoi- 
tunity foi expression will be attained, and the largest amount of 
1 elhgent control can be achieved Capable people are better able 
to take advantage of opportunities than those less capable For the 
mutual benefit of all, the members of a democratic society must en- 
courage all citizens to develop and make use of their talents For 

n a have been established, 

n a democratic society special privilege should be eliminated and 
Ita tee would be o p„h,b,„„„ of the use of 'p”™ 

bold ,„s„.„„s of ,espo„s.bil,t,. Thus it can be see,, thaf tl,e ,uem 
y e ,s one o the essentials ,n the democratic way of life. 
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Universal Participation. Not only is it essential that all citi/.cns 
enjoy equal oppoi tumties in a clemociacy, but it is desiiahle that all 
actually paiticipate in these rights Thus the ideal deniociatic slate 
IS one in which all gioups have equal lights of exinession and equal 
piivileges within the social ordei, and in which each individual has 
the same equality of rights and privileges as all otliei iiKlividuals 
within the group 

Theoretically all have equal lights in the United Slates; actually, 
howevei, there aie many hais to the expiession of these lights, 
Some are self-imposed due to negligence, indilleieiue, oi a belief in 
the futility of participation This is evidenced m the fact that only 
about 50 per cent of the elcctois of the entne country vote at elec- 
tion time In some sections of the counti y mtiinidalion keeps lai ge 
numbeis of people from the polls In the South, where Negioes are 
discouiaged from voting, the total numhei of votes cast is fai less 
in piopoition to the population than in other sections of the counti v 
The following table compares the jn esidential vote in two leieni 
elections in foui southern states with that of four northern slates 
of somewhat compaiable population 


State 

Georgia 

Wisconsin 

South Carolina 
Connecticut 

Texas 

California , 

Mississippi 

Kansas 


Pci Cult 
of Adults 


Total 

Total Vote for President 

Voluij; ill 

Population 

1928 

1032 

1952 

2,908,506 

22 Q, I 58 

253,590 

16 

2.939.006 

1,016,831 

1,114,81s 

b 3 

1.738,765 

68,605 

104,411 

12 

1,606,903 

SS 3 .ob 8 

504,183 

60 

S. 824, 715 

730.695 

86 3 , 424 

26 

s. 677, 251 

1,796,283 

2, 266,843 

56 

2,009,821 

151,789 

146,05 1 

1 1 

1,880,999 

712,879 

791,078 

6(j 


It can be seen from the above table that voting is not done m the 
southern states to as gieat a degiee as m olhei parts of the country 
In addition to the fact that Negioes aie generally diseouiagefl fioni 
voting m the South, it should also be lemcmlieietl that there is sel- 
dom a real clash of opinion in the gcneial elections of tin* soulhein 
states While theie is fiequently a clash in the jii unary eleelioiis, 
neveitheless, the absence of a clash m the geneuil eleetion diseom 
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ages people from participating The South is predominantly Demo- 
cratic^ In foul out of ten Congressional Distiicts in Georgia the 
Democratic nominees for the House of Representatives in 1932 weie 
unopposed The closest contest developed in the Ninth District wheie 
the Republicans polled six thousand votes to 24,600 for the Demo- 
crats In the five other distiicts in which there was a contest the 
Republicans polled 5 j 1 ) 7 ^^ voles lespectively 

Elections m which the results are as one-sided as this do not bung 
out the electorate Of course this condition pievails 111 othci places 
than in the South Illinois, with a population two million smaller 
than that of Pennsylvania, usually casts many more votes In 1932, 
for example, the total vole for President in Illinois was 3,407,926 
while the vote in Pennsylvania was 2,859,021 Appaienlly the vot- 
ei s in Pennsylvania do not vote to the same extent as they do 111 
Illinois There is indifference to voting 111 all paits of the countiy 
The table above shows that only 63 per cent of the electois voted in 
1932 in Wisconsin — a state that has a citizeniy moie than 01 ch- 
narily aleit to the issues of government 

One explanation offered by some who do not vote is that since 
there is seldom any vital clash of issues between the two iival parties 
there is little need of voting Another icason sometimes given is that 
the quality of men running for office is often mediocre, hence theie 
is little use in supporting any of them The extremely long list of 
candidates lunning foi office in many of oui elections also disconi- 
ages potential voters who feel that it is impossible to judge faiily of 
the quality of the contestants If the short ballot were adopted, par- 
ticipation 111 elections might be more nearly unlvei sal ( See Chapters 
5 and 6 for the shoit ballot ) The lack of univeisal paiticipation 111 
elections by the electorate makes it easy for coirupt gioups to 
“railroad” their candidates into office These several explanations 
made as to why people do not vote indicate genuine evils that should 
be remedied in our demociacy Of course it goes without saying 
that no government can be democratic unless there ai e secret ballots 
used, and unless the election is carried on with marked fairness to 
all persons and parties 

Freedom of Speech and Assembly. One of the most vital essen- 
tials of a demociacy is fieedom of speech and assembly. It is fnnda- 

In the 1932 election 98 per cent of the ballot's in South Caiolina, 96 per 
cent in Mississippi, and 92 per cent in Geoigia weie Democratic. 
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mental in a dcmociacy that the issues of j'oveniuient he dearly dis- 
cussed and definitely uudeistond hy the citizens No enlicisni should 
be stifled Evei-y opportunity should he made fm the people to 
know the facts and arguments picsented hy all gioups attemiiting 
to solve public questions Only iindei these conditions can citi/ens 
participate intelligently in public affairs Fieedom of speedi and of 
assembly aie guaianteed m the hist aniendnieiit to the Constitution, 
but theie have been times when this fieedom was denied In si line 
parts of the United States citizens ,ind the law enfouiiig ofliuns aie 
reluctant to grant fieedom of sjieeeh and assembly to gionps of 
people — usually people who cntcitam views on etonomn and politi- 
cal questions which aic dificicnt fiom those held by the lank and 
file of society A democracy, in the tine .sense of the teim, gi\es all 
groups and all classes the light to he hcaid in an open and oideily 
way 

The Right to Petition. Closely associated with the right to speak 
and to assemble is the light to petition govcinment offuials, m pei- 
son and 111 wilting, for a change m goveinment policies d'o petition 
the government foi the extension of seivices, foi the abatement of 
nuisances, and for the granting of lights and piivileges is consideied 
a fundamental principle of government in .my demnci.itic society. 
The petitioning can he dnected towaid Coiigiess, the stale legisla- 
ture, the city council, the school boaid, 01 olhei public bodies. 

Universal Education. Dcmociacy ’s most secuie stiongbold is m 
the intelligence and enlightenment of the elec toi ate. 'I’liis w.is de.iilv 
understood by some of the foundeis of the n.ition, althongh m.my 
yeais passed between the establishment of the Constitution .nid 
thecieation of ficc schools foi all of the jieojile John Ad.ims eleaily 
explained the pin pose of education in a democracy when he wiote. 

The instiuction of the people in cveiy kind of knowledge that, i.m he 
of use to them m the piactice of then iiioial duties .is men, cilizeiis, 
and Chiistians, .ind of then poIitic.il and civil duties as inemlieis ol 
society and fieeraeii, ought to he the caic of the puhhe, .mil of all who 
have any share in the conduct of its affaiis, in a iiiiiniiei lli.it li.is iievei 
yet been piacticed m .any .ige or nation The eclucatum here intended 
IS not meicly that of the chilclien of the iich .md nnhle, hut of eveiy 
lank and class of people, clown to the lowest and [loniest, ft is not too 
much to say that schools foi the educ.ition of .ill shoiihl he jikn ed .a 
convenient distances and m.unt.nned at i.uhhc expense The revenues of 
the Slate would be applied infiiiilely hettei, moie ch.ii it.ililv, wisely, uw- 
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fully, and therefore politically, in this way than even in maintaining the 
poor This would be the best way of preventing the existence of the 

^°Uws'for the liberal education of youth, especially of the lowei classes 
of people, are so extiemely wise and useful that, to a humane and gen- 
erous mind, no expense for this purpose would be thought extiavagant. 

In adopting the Ordinance of 1787 for the government of the 
Northwest Territory, Congress declared that “Religion, morality, 
and knowledge being necessary to good government and the happi- 
ness of mankind, schools and the means of education should be for- 
ever encouraged” in the states to be foimed fiom the territory 

Of cQuise It IS not enough in a democratic society that citizens 
he able to read and to write In addition to this they must be taught 
to discriminate intelligently between issues which are presented to 
them Education should relieve the citizen fiom being mob-mmded 
It should develop in him a critical and a challenging attitude toward 
things as they ate, and as they are being done by the government It 
should make him immune, as far as possible, to propaganda, and it 
should enable him to see that we are living m a changing society 
and that all governmental action should meet these changes 

Responsive Government. An essential featuie of democracy is 
goveninient that is responsive to the desiies of its citizeniy It 
should be easy in a democracy for the voteis to expiess their wishes 
clearly and authoritatively When a government is obviously out of 
harmony with the will of the majority of the people a seiioiis crisis 
may result Frequent elections aie therefoie essential in order that 
the government and the people may be m agreement It is the prac- 
tice m America for elections to be held at intervals of fiom one to 
four years A number of European coimtnes have piovision for 
elections when crucial issues aiise, lathei than at regulai intervals 

In order to make government more responsive to the will of the 
people schemes known as the initiative, the i eferendum, and the recall 
have been created in many of the states, thereby l^ringing the gov- 
ernment one step closer to the people The initiative piovides for the 
consideration of measures by the people that the legislature has 
failed to act upon The referendum is a means whereby the voters 
have final authority to decide upon legislation enacted by their rep- 
resentatives By means of the recall undesirable officers may be dis- 
missed by calling them up for re-election before their teims of office 
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expire The initiative, the referendum, and the recall have not Iieen 
used as extensively nor as successfully as their pioponents piophe- 
sied at the time that they were fiist offered for consuleiatiou How- 
ever, officials and legislators m a slate where they are in foice aie 
likely to be moi e i esponsive to public demands than would olhei wise 
be the case Furthermore, these devices should stimulate moie active 
interest on the pait of the electoiale These tools of gnveinmciital 
action have not been used as much as they might have been This is 
largely because the intelligent use of them leipiiies that the voter 
shall be informed on the cpicstion involved Fieguently he does not 
have the facilities foi securing the neccssaiy infmniation, and too 
often he is mdiffeient to the pioposals which aie marie 
Our Part in a Democracy The essentials of a tiuly demon alu 
society are not yet fully seemed Upon the attaimncnt of them de- 
pends the success of the democracy It is cleaily the duty of all 
citizens to study the means by which dcmociacy opeiates and to aid 
111 achieving the demociatic goals The I’ollaid family, disnissed ill 
the beginning of the chaptei, was api>aicntly fulfilling this duty 
How successful all of us aie in this depends in pait uixni the type 
of education which we have, upon the social and economic indi'- 
pendence which wc enjoy, and csiiecially U|ion oiii ability to detect 
the special interests which aie involved in evciy public ciuestion (On 
this last point see Part VI ) 

STUDENT ACH’TVITIKS 
SUMMARIZING QUIiSTIONS 

1 . What are the typical activities of an Ameiican liti/eiU I’xplain ecn- 
nomic, social, and political activities 

2. What is government? 

3. Why aie goveinments neccssaiy? 

4. Explain why it is collect to dcsciibc the Amoiican government as 
being lepiesenlative 111 foun and demociatic in spiiit? 

5. What steps aie included in the piocess of natuiali/atioiH 

6. Who aie citizens of the United States^ 

7 Distinguish between a republic and a detnociacy Why is the Unitcrl 
States both ? 

8 What aic tlie essential features of a dcmociacy? Explain each of 
tiiem 
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9 To what extent do we have equality of oppoitunity in the United 
States ? 

10. What leasons may be given in explanation of the comparatively 
small number of people who vote^ 

11. What suggestions are made as remedies^ 

12. What did John Adams consider to be the purpose of education m a 
democracy ^ 

13 To what extent should the citizens of a demociacy be educated^ 

14 Explain the initiative, refeiendura, and the recall How does eacli 
of these provide a means foi making the goveinmeiit more demo- 
cratic ^ 

What IS the value of fiequent elections in democratic govei iimcnts ? 
16 What pait should you as a citizen play 111 a demociacy? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Do you think the excellence of govcinrnent depends, in pait at least, 
upon the number of citizens who participate in elections? GiW 
1 easons 

2 Are there any limits at which we should stop in pioviding fiee edu- 
cation for citizens? Should the limit be high school, the junioi col- 
lege, the state umveisity, the piofessional schools? 

3 How would you set about to increase the amount of pai ticipation in 
our elections? Would you encouiage people to vote? Would you 
make the ballot shorter and moie simple? Would you give the peo- 
ple literature on both sides of a given question ? Would you devise 
some plan whereby minority paities might have 1 cpi esciitalion ? 

4 Question foi debate. Resolved That the initiative, lefcienduin and 
recall aie essential to demociacy 


COMMUNITY PROBLEMS 


I Secure the figuies on the number of voteis in the last local election 
TOted™' Pe'''=«»tage of the qualified citizens 


2 


3 

4 

5 


Ask some people who failed to vote, why they did not do so What 
solution would you suggest foi solving this problem of indiffeieuce 
tow'ard voting in youi community? 

Compare the population and the size of the vote m youi state with 
smiilar data from anothci state of compaiable size What do you 
11 y way of differences, and how do you account foi them ? 

’■eferendum, and the lecall operative m youi 
state If so, when and on what questions have they been used ? Wh it 
do you considei to be their value? 

Interview three or moie citizens of youi community, asking what 
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they coiibidei to he the chief esbcntialb of denificiacy List the leplus 
and discuss them in class 
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Chapter 2 THE EVOLUTION OF DEMOCRACY 


The Purposes of this Chapter. 

1 To explain the features of monarchies and aiistociacies, 

2 To trace the development of demociacy. 

3 To distinguish between Fascism, Commumsm, and demociacy 


The essentials of democracy discussed m the first chapter have 
been years in developing Democracy, as we know it, did not spring 
full grown from the minds of men but has developed through cen- 
turies of trial and experimentation as tlie citizens attempted to 
build a government more nearly fitted to their needs. Today democ- 
racy is considered the fairest and most just of governments for the 
masses of the people Democratic government is still m the process 
of development and many of its ideals are yet to be realized because 
of the changing nature of our political processes. 

^ In this chapter we shall first describe monarchies and aristocra- 
iJf’ ,1, government out of which democracy evolved 

We shall then study the reasons for the rise of demociacy and the 
steps by which it developed Lastly, we shall consider two rival 
orms of government which have sprung up since the World War 
Fascism and Communism. 


r8 
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Monarchies and Aristocracies 

Monarchies and aristocracies aie forms of govcinmcnt in which 
the rule is concentrated in the liands of a few In a nionatchy the 
power to govern is centrali/.ed in one man, while in an anstoci acy 
the rule is in the hands of a siiccial class oi group that considers 
itself the best 

Rise of Kings. Kings devekiped among early peoples hecanse of 
the necessity foi a strong luler who could he followed and undei- 
stood These less advanced jieople recogm/ed only the rule of force 
They needed a powerful leader in tune of war and a stioiig tentral 
authority to preserve order in time of jieaie Tlie king, among eaily 
peoples, was a military chieflam In early times he was often elected, 
but in most monarcliieb the suctcssiou later hee.imc hereditary, due 
to the discord and uncertainty that always followed the death of 
a king 

Absolute and Limited Monarchies. As mankind has hetonie 
more enlightened the people have liecome piogiessively less satis- 
fied with one-man rule and have demanded a gi eater sliaie in the 
government. This led to the giadual aliolilion of the .ilisohite mon- 
archy, as rule hy one man is called, and the esl.ihhsliment of the 
limited or constitutional inonaicliy A constilutioiial nioiiauliy le- 
tains the king, lint he is limited in aiitiioiily hy wiiltcn doeiinumts 
(charters, laws, and constitutions) which piovide fui a sliaie of the 
governing power to he given to other oflKiuls and legislators elected 
by an ever-increasing luimiier of citi/eiis. in some iiistane<‘s the 
king has liecome a iiieie. figuiehead with the le.il power vested in 
the cabinet and rarliament. Tins is esjieeially tiiie at the pieseiit 
time ill England, wheie the king may do no moie than olTei advice 
on governmental questions. The monaicli of ICiiglarid li.is not ever- 
cised his veto power for a penod of nioie than two eeiUiiiies Thus 
in some countries repiihhes and democracies have lepkued one-man 
rule although the title of king icmains 

The king’s authoiity has been cm tailed because of ceitain in- 
herent evils in monarchies that the masses of peo[ile have ilesncrl to 
abolish Among these evils aic favoritism, eomqit adiuinistiation of 
the government, militarism, the king's desiie foi peisonai glory at 
the expense of the fieople, and goveinnieiual extravagance, The 
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most viuous examples of the evils of monaichial government in le- 
eent yeais are the goveimnents of the Czai in Russia and the Sultan 
of Turkey, each of whom, togetliei with the Austiian Emperor and 
the Geiman Kaisei, lost his throne due to popular uprisings follow- 
ing the World Wai 

Aristocracy. Anstociacies aie based on the ability of gioups of 
people to gam and maintain conti ol of the government and tlie state 
In all societies the actual government has, in reality, been managed 
by a compai atively small gioup of people These gioups may be 
made up of militaiy cliques, as in present-day Japan, oi m Gei- 
inany befoie the World War, religious groups, such as those of 
ancient Egypt or eaily New England, the wealthy, illustiated by the 
landowning nobles of the Middle Ages , certain powerful families, 
such as the Medici family of Floience, seniois oi eldei statesmen, 
which may be best illustiated by the Senate of the Roman Repub- 
lic, and the educated people, as m China pnor to the establishment 
ol the Republic 

Often an aristocracy has been made up of a combination of 
these different classes Usually political power has enabled the 
lulmg class to become wealthy, if it were not aheacly so, and it has 
thus maintained authority long aftei the special ability that gave it 
ascendancy has passed away An aiistociacy that has gamed au- 
thoiity thiough merit may degeneiate into a coirupt and evil oli- 
gaichy whose only purpose is to exploit the lest of the people It 
then lives as a paiasite on society supported by the incomes whidi 
are earned fiom large landed estates woiked by peasants whose 
condition is no better than that of slaves This was the status en- 
joyed by the Fiench and by the Russian nobility liefore they weic 
overthiown by lowei classes in the revolutions which changed the 
political control gieatly m those countries Aristocracies inevitably 
degenerate They become decadent, irresponsible, and are forced out 
by moie viiile gioups, usually fiom a socially lowei class made more 
powerful by new conditions 

Ancient Democracies 

As groups of citizens became strong enough to challenge the 
king’s power, he was forced to shaie it with them In some cases, 
as in the city states of Greece, the king was compelled to lelinquish 
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all Ills authority to tliu nohlfs Tims, an aiistonaty of ivcaltli took 
the place of the kind's rule The ]iov\(i of llic nobles lesiul on then 
ownership of land, and as new foinis of wealth deNcloped tlnoni,di 
commercial activities this powei was { lialh'n).ted In a m-w class 
composed of business men This new elass was luit poueiftil enou/^di 
to oveithiow the nobility, but its meinbeis wue able to foite the 
nobles to sliaie the f,mvei iinn ut with tlieni by admittmt' Ihein to 
equal lights and piivileges In this niannei a lunv and laiget gionji 
made up of both classes of cili/ens (ame into eontml of tlu' gov- 
ernment The lule of this new class w.is known as llie lule of the 
demos, oi of the people Thus demociaey was liegmi 
Democracy in Athens. Atlieais was the eiij lu whuli dtmott.uy 
first developed The piivdeges of e'lli/eu'-lii]) wiie eMeiirletl until 
55,000 citizens out of a total population of .^50,000 shaied in tin- 
rights of goveinmeut. Ihis nKhided neailv ,ill of tiie populalum 
■who weie not cithei women, eliildieii, slaves, m fmenpieis 
Because the middle elass (business men) easilv ontmimbeied the 
nobles, they weie able, thiough the jiowei of immlieis, to hini)t 
about many refmms that imiuoved tiie (omnunial life of the 
state It was to biiug about these lefouus tli.il lliev wanted ,i elian 
in the government 'I'lus illustiales tiie undiilyinq leason wliy a 
particulai gioup of eiti/ens desius ])olitiial power '1 li(> midrlle (lass 
Athenian icah/ed that <is long as the bmilowmni; aiislmiaiv ion 
tiollcdthe goveinment its numiieis would nol .I'.siei the (ommenial 
group Thcie hns always been jealousy and iivaln hi'twien the 
agiicullinal inteicsts and the eity Inismess man, d he middle i lass 
business men saw that they must liave poliia.i) powei if tluy weie 
to gain economic and soyial eipiahty with ilie ai isloci.n y. 

Athens a Direct Democracy, tin et t deinoi 1 at is one m w liii h 
the citizens lule diieilly wilhoul tlie use of lepii sentiiiiyes. An 
mdnect demociacy is one ni winch the goveiiimeni is m tlie hands 
of lepiesentalives chosen by the jieople Vtlieiis illustiales ,i dned 
demociacy The United Slates is an mdiied demodaiy In Athens 
the citizen.s 1 tiled dn ectly hy means of the Assembly 
Thcoietically the Assembly of ilie Vlliemans lonsistid of ail iiti 
S5<ooo, but actually all could not attend iis ineetnigs wliieli 
were held .sevcial times a month, lienee the mmiliei ili.ii aUended 
was seldom over a few Ihous.md All poweis weie vesied the 
Assembly making laws, (le.ities, deelaiing w.u. Ii.mislmig liii/eiis, 
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and levying taxes and special assessments. The Assembly had no 
constitution or system of courts to check it. A sniallei body, the 
Council of Five Hundred, drawn by lot from the Assembly, re- 
viewed the deciees before they were submitted to the cential body, 
but It had no powers of lestramt The members of the law courts 
were chosen by lot from the Assembly 

The Assembly ran the state— but who ran the Assembly ? Any 
one was allowed to speak befoie it Those with the power to pei- 
suade the group were naturally the leadeis The country was run 
by oratory Cleai thinking and popular appeal were effective Athens 
was a nation of people trained in practical politics The affairs of 
the state were the business of all Foi a hundred years Athens was 
governed in this mannei During this time it defeated Persia, gov- 
erned the Delian League, and developed the finest art, philosophy, 
medicine, drama, politics, business, and industry that the ancient 
world had yet seen — and much the equal of any age since Athens 
ruled an empire compiismg two hundred and fifty cities in the 
jEgean, Black, and Mediteiianean Seas — some neaily as large as 
herself Athens was able to govern herself through the Assembly 
because she believed in men The citizens had faith m themselves 
They studied political conditions, they loved then city, and they all 
believed it their duty to work at goveinment. 

The Roman Republic. While the citizens of the middle class in 
Athens and other Greek cities were gaming a share in the gov- 
ernment and thus developing democracy, the lower classes in Rome 
were becoming conscious of then powei and demanding that cer- 
tain abuses of the upper class (patricians) be abolished The chief 
abuses were economic, two of which were the “legal” appropi lation 
of public lands and the stealing of live stock by the patricians The 
Roman patricians, just as the nobility of Greece, had oveithiown 
the kings and gained contiol of the state. The laws weie unwiitten, 
and as the patiicians controlled the law courts, cases concerning the 
abuses were constantly settled against the members of the lower 
class 

Slowly the lower class gained a share in the government. First, 
they forced the patricians to codify and write the laws so that all 
could see whether the courts were just, second, they gamed the 
right to veto any law or decision made by the government or any 
of its officials, and third, they seemed the privilege of voting for 
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officials, and of serving in any governmental iiosition. By this means 
they weie able to abolish the court abuses 

Rome was a republic governed chiclly hy elected ofliceis The 
legislative body, the Senate, was an aiistociatic org.mi/iation com- 
posed of a few lowei class citizens of piomiiience and many of the 
upper class It was composed chiefly of men ulin h.id oiigmally 
been elected consuls The consuls were the piesidents of tlie Senate 
and the chief executives of the state. Piactieally all Roman oflicials 
with the exception of the Senatois weie eld led dud tly Rome thus 
developed a govcimnent hy elected oflicials, which w.is the begin 
mng of the republican idea Rome and ( Iret'ce have seised as in- 
spirations for those who latei conceived the mode in ideals of ic'ii- 
resentative democracy. 

The Rise of Modern Demockacv 

England is the liiithplace of niodeni repiesentativc riemneracy. 
During the thirteenth ceiituiy the English nohiluy gamed a shaie 
in the govcimnent hy wnesting tlic Magna ( liaila fioin King John, 
In it the king iccogmzed the light of tlie landowning nolnlity and 
the gieat towns to he lepiesenled in tlie goM'inmeiil hidoie S[)eeial 
taxes could he levied on them. Tlie jnmuple of no laxalmn with- 
out repieseiilatiun fioni among the eiUzeiis was iheieliy idogni/ed 
It has proved to he a poweifiil weapon ni the hands of groups of 
people who wish political lecognitioii I'mvision was made for the 
great landowners to lie lepiescmled thiongh a body known as I’ai- 
liament. Parliament refused to pass on linancial ineasuies desned 
by the king unless he granted legislation fuvoiaiile to the mleiesls 
of the baions, the gieat towns, oi the chinch — the thiee giouiis of 
citizens that had seemed i cpi esenlalion in P.n hanic'iit 'I'liis was 
especially tine during the sevonleeulh ccntuiy when i’aihamenl suc- 
ceeded m exacting fioni the king two impoilaiil guaianlees of iiglils 
—the Petition of Rights and the Bill of Rights 

As long as the chief econoniic interests of Isngland weie ceiiteied 
in land, the government remained m the hands of the kuidowmng 
aiistocracy With the development of commeicial interests m eatly 
modern times we find the leading citi/ens of the towns demand- 
ing a greater share in the gnveiiunenl. h'conomic'allv and socialK 
the English Civil War of the middle scweiileeiith century was a liglit 
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between the landowners and the king on one hand, and the middle 
class business interests of the cities on the other Complete victory 
for the middle class citizens was not secured, however, until the 
Industrial Revolution brought a powerful group of factory owners 
and capitalists into tlie contest on then side 
The Industrial Revolution. Changed economic conditions weie 
at fiist due to the extension of trade stimulated by the woild-wide 
explorations made in the sixteenth and the seventeenth ceiituiies 
Later there was an even greatet development known as the Indus- 
tiial Revolution The fiist change enabled the merchants and bankets 
to gain positions of economic leadership and they at once demanded 
a shaie in the government The Industiial Revolution added a new 
class of economic leadeis, the industrialists (or capitalists) and 
strengthened the position of the merchants and bankeis. 

This revolution 111 industiy was the substitution of machine foi 
hand labor due chiefly to the invention of the steam engine and 
vaiious mechanical devices that could be run by it The Industiial 
Revolution, which was a coiitmuous one and is still going on, ush- 
ered ill what is known as the machine age m which we are now 
living It began late in the eighteenth centuiy 
Manufactuiing by machineiy could not take place in the homes as 
eailier hand manufacturing had It demanded large buddings, ex- 
pensive equipment, and many laboieis to lun the machines Laige 
sums of money weie necessaiy for machineiy and ojiciating ex- 
penses The men who piovided the capital to opeiate the factones 
weie known as capitalists 

The Industiial Revolution thiew thousands of men out of baud 
work Many of them now secured labor in the factones England 
changed almost overnight from a land of economically independent 
hand laboreis into one of factory laboreis economically dependent 
upon the factoiy owneis The capitalists controlled the wages the 
period of employment, the puce of goods, and the quality of the 

ihi nr 11P+ ^ J 


The capitalists now united with the other new economic groups 
ill demanding a gi eater shaie in goveinment foi the middle clLs of 
which they were the leading members The capitalist had wliat lie 
considered certain definite rights that he thought must be pro- 
tected Among these were the right to control puces, the light of 
free competition, the light to contiact individually with h,s laboreis, 
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in other woidt. the to uin ins husiness as lie pleased, suiiinicd 

up in the expiehsion hii'.u'^-janc, let IhniRs ahnie Only liy eon- 
tiolhng the goveinniciit did he feel that he would he piuteiled from 
interference 

The commercial and industiial leadeis snueeded in getlnn; llie 
British Rcfoim Act of 183J passed Ry tins A( t the conliol of the 
House of Commons, whah had been held hy the landed ansloeiats, 
was biokcn hy the adniiltaiae of new niemlieis fioin the uppei 
middle class and hy the extension of lein esenl.ition to the laige 
mdustiial aieas The Act of iK^j was followed hy the Acts of iBfiy 
and of i88^ whah fnitliei ))iovidecl fm the extension of sultiaip' 
to men Fumi then until the Inst quailei of the Iwentielli centiuy, 
when the Lahoi paity came into inoiniiit nee, the middle tl.iss doiin- 
nated the Biitish govcinment England was luled hv an aiisioiauy 
of mdustiial and commeicial wealth whu h had lepl.iced the aiistot, 
lacy of the landowmeis The rise of the 1 -ahoi paity piochaed ,i 
government hugely contiolled hy woikinginen and hy men and 
women with sympatlnes foi the woikingineii 

In the United States the fiidiistn.d Kecolution i.niie soniewliat 
latei than in England it had essenli.ill\ the s.uiie derelopment as 
that in England Repi cseulalioii w.is piovided wheieliy all i lasses 
of citizens had a shaic in govei nineiit, iiu hiding some giniips that 
were not always m sympathy with the mdnsii Kih--ls' ideas 

Labor Demands a Share in Government It is well to tiole th.il 
in each of the eouiiliies consnlmed — (ncete, Rome, and iMigland - 
the fiist step towaid deniociaty was the oveitlnow' of the king hy 
the nobility Second, the eili/iais m the mdnstiial and unimieuial 
clabbcs gamed a shaie m the govei nment .uirl the hegiinniigs of de- 
mocracy lesulted. In both (neete and Rome the gionps that seemed 
political rights included pi.ictKally :dl of the men exiejil sUves and 
foieigneis In England thtie weie few slaves; liowawei, a lowei 
class existed winch even after the Refoiin Au of iHv ditl not li.ive 
the ballot 'i’his was tlie laiionng class m the fru tones, mnus, and on 
the farms In the caily days in the United Si, ties this same ikiss 
had also failed to gam the light to vole. lathoi demanded ,i shaie 
in government when it leali/ed that Us mleiests ,ind tliosi' of its 
einploycis often clashed 

Prioi to the Industrial Revolution tlieie w.is little i l.ish hetween 
einployei and employee, '1 liey weie often the s.ime peison < ine m.ni 
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made a product, perhaps a pair of shoes, and also marketed it 
Where laborers weie employed the numbers were small, and each 
worker looked foiward to the time when, if he desired, he could 
open a shop of his own Workeis and masters both belonged to the 
guilds, and the rights and privileges of each weie lespected by 
guild regulations 

Causes of the Clash Between Labor and Capital. After the 
Industrial Revolution was under way, it could be cleaily seen that 
there weie many places wheie the interests of the employee and 
employer differed. Wheieas m pievious times there had been few 
employees in proportion to the employeis, now there weie thou- 
sands It was impossible for most of the workers to rise to the 
position of employer Consequently a distinct labor class developed 
to which the bulk of the population of each industrial nation 
belonged 


The interests of employer and employee clashed, and still clash, 
at one vital point, the distiibution of the income from the plant or 
industry The capitalist oi owner wanted the highest possible profit 
on his investment From his point of view anything that blocked 
this was injuiious to him lie refused to pay his employees more 
than was actually necessaiy To him laboi was a commodity similar 
to raw material to be bought as cheaply as possible He objected to 
spending money to improve working conditions 
Labor began to demand higher wages, shorter hours, the non- 
employment of women m dangerous mdustiies, the non-employment 
of children, sanitary working conditions, safety devices, and acci- 
dent and unemployment insurance Capital was reluctant to meet the 
demands. The spirit of free competition among industries led each 
individual capitalist to spend as little as possible on improvements. 
Labor saw only one way of gaming its desiies These must be 
gamed through government action, and in order to seeme it the 
citizens of the working class must be represented 
During the nineteenth century labor demanded and gamed the 
right to vote in both England and the United States, as well as m 

accompanied the 

tactory system Today in most industrial nations labor constitutes 
one of the most powerful groups Its work m the Uni e S a ' 
will be taken up in the next chapter. ^ 
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Present P’orms oi- Ur-MorKACY 

There aie two outstanding foims <if jncsoiU'day dcmociacy; one 
is the presidential foiin found in the UiuUd Slates and the other 
is the pailiamentary 01 calimet ndveininent found in Enit:land and 
other demociatic states in western luiiope 

Presidential Democracy. Pi esidenlial denioei ary \ ests the exe( u- 
tive powei in a President. lie heads one of tlie (Inee sepaiate de- 
partments of the goveinment, the otliei two liein},^ the leipslative and 
the judicial These thiee liianthes are supposed to seive as tiieiks 
upon each other The Icfjislative Innnch consists of two houses which 
have neaily equal powers. Neitliei is supposed to lie rionnnated liy 
the othei, although the Senate, of iccent years, has come to he lecog- 
nized as the inoic influential body 

In presidential goveinment, the Piesident seives dm mg a defi- 
nite period of yeais and cannot lie m.illed dining his teim of office 
except foi giave cumes foi whicli he lould he impeached and con- 
victed The President apiiomts <mfl is lesponsihle foi his cahinel. 
They are not incmheis of the legislative body and have no piivdeges 
in either body unless called on to appeal hefote a congi essional com- 
mittee for advice or aid 

Two cntici.sms that have heeu made of the pi esidenlial sjslem 
are first, the opportunity foi fiictuui and deadlock hetweui the 
executive hiaiich and tiic legislative hraneli, pailiiulaily if they 
belong to aval patties 'I'lie second eiitieism is tlie comparative in- 
ability of tlie people to impiess then wishes on tlie govei nmeiit more 
often than once m a definite teim of years (fuiu yeais in tlie 
United States) 

Distinct advantages of the sy.steni aic the coiieentiation of jiower 
in the hands of one person wlikh ciiahles him to ait with foiee 
and decision in time of crisis, togethci witli tlie system of checks and 
balances which keeps any one hiancli of the government fioni be- 
coming too powerful ^ 

^The discussion of [iicsidciitial Koveriiniont is liniilcd to a few vital fea- 
tures because niiich of tins liooL is devnUMl to its tli.nsu lenstii s .iiul luolileiiis 
The hnef discussion rivcii lieie will enalile you to uunii.ne it witli paili.i- 
mentaiy goveinment 
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parliamentary Government. Paihamcntary goveinment de- 
veloped in Em ope It is a representative demociacy in which the 
diveise geogiaphical, politicah economic, and social interests are 
all represented The government usually consists of two legislative 
houses of repiesentatives, an executive cabinet formed by the 
strongest party, and a president or king who is nominally the head 
of the government but whose powers aie largely limited The chief 
executive powers are delegated to the chairman of the cabinet who 
IS known as the Pinne Munster 

The cabinet is made up of adminisliative heads and remains in 
power as long as the paity or parties it lepiesents has contiol of 
the pailiament It is chosen by the Piime Ministei As soon as the 
cabinet advocates a significant jjolicy which the Pailiament lefuses 
to sanction, the cabinet is dissolved and a new election is called on 
the question of the new policy. If the paity in power receives the 
majouty, it remains in control and the policy is approved. If, how- 
ever, another party receives the majouty, a new cabinet is formed 
by the successful party, and it assumes contiol of the government 
If no paity receives a majouty, a coalition goveinment of two or 
more parties is formed We shall now turn to an examination of two 
other forms of government now cunent in Euiojiean coimtues 


Two Modern Rivals of Democracy 

Fascism. Fascism i epresents that type of government pievalent in 
Europe characterized by a dictatoi who is inamtamed m powei )iv 
a semi-mihtary oigaiuzation Power is gained tliiough violence in- 
timidation, and similar undemoci atic methods The puipose is to 
maintain the conservative, capitalistic, and middle class elements m 
power at the expense of the lest of the people Fascism is ojiposed to 
represen aim dem^rae. It d„d„ped m Italy dne to tbe demo id- 
ized conditions after the World War ^ 

wofterri of Uim’’' <•' ""IPte collar” 

0 kers and of labours organizing against groups of Communists 

and Socialists who were threatening to establish a soviet government 

im ar to that m Russia In Octobei, xgaa, MnssoLn fed d™ 

sobn f r f appointed him Prune Ministei Mus- 

solmi thus beeame the dictator of Italy He dominates the Fa" « 
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paity winch ih tlic only oi ^ruii/cd poIiUttil ^;ioui> in tlic st.iU' II kui- 
tiols the elections and the nuvemnient Snml.n i>;ovet nnients ate in 
contiolin Geimany, Aiistiia, Pol.ind, and in seveial othei Euiopean 
countries. 

Fascism is based on the followint; diai.iclet istu s 

(1) Dicialo} '.hip Ihiscisin is tlie iiilt of one man who lontioK 
a inilitaiy paity and tlii(iue;li it the state It is opjiosed to the piiriia- 
ineiilary system of deiiiociatu' slates When he .iliohslied niiivu.sal 
suffiage, Mussolini pioudly dul.ned, “'I'oclay we solemnly hui) 
that he — deinueiatic imiveisal sulliaire ” 

(2) Vwlenic Ihisusm is based upon the belief in violenei — the 
doctiine that “might makes light” Mussolini laine into powei 
thiough violence and maintains his lule by the foice of the “Rlack 
Shuts,” a inilitaiy oigani/ation 

(3) RepiCiLiilotion I'asul Upon OciiipnhoiHil (iioups One-half 
of thememheis of the Chanihei of Dijiulies, the hugest house in the 
Italian Paihanient, aie chosen hy coijioi ations t epi esenlnig agii- 
cultuie, industiy, aniinieue, liaiisiioitalion, hanking, .nid piofes- 
sional men. Fascism does not helicwe lh.it geogiajiliieal lepieseiila- 
tion IS tiiily icjiiesentative flowevei, lejn esenl.itioii me.ins veiy 
little 111 Italy 

(4) Rcgiiiiciitalioii of [nilu\li\i Iniui pinuiiiles govern the eio- 
iiomic life of ft.ily These aie (,i) piovision foi the legal leiogm- 
tion of syndicates (a foim of l.ihot unions), ])hicing then lonliol 
111 the .state , (li) leeogmtion of (he validity of collective hihoi eon- 
tiacts, (c) piohihitioii of lockouts ,ui(l stiikcs, and (d) c slahhsh- 
meiit of a lalioi couit to .settle- eontioveisies ,md disinites The de- 
cisions of this couit h.ive the foice of law. '1 he l.thoi couils have 
the powei to fix wniges and juices in nidiistiies involved in l.ihoi 
disputes Lahoi and mdustiy, then, au‘, in hascisin, cieatuies of the 
state, and aic coinjilelely legimented hy the slate 

(5) Supieimicy of the Stole. In l•asllsm the cili/en exists foi 
the state — not the state foi the individual cili/cn as m demon, leies 
Ajiiiiane, Attoi ney-Genei al of the Italian Supieine ( unit, dc-claied, 

Ycsteiday the individual was legaiclc-d as the sujiienie end, and 
the State as its means 1 oday the St.ite exists foi (he Kacc- and 
the nation to which the f.ite of tlie nidivtdual is suhoi clmated,” 

(6) Intcuie Nahonahsm fl.dy lud ai lived l.ile m (he race foi 
colonies Icnglaiid and hianee esjieei.dly had ajiproju iated (lie most 
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valuable ones. Mussolini has declared that Italy must again control 
the Empire of the Caesars, and in order to have strength to legain 
her lost glory she must have a population of 60,000,000 by 1950 
(she now has 40,000,000) , her aimy must he second to none in 
Europe , and her merchant marine, aviation, industries, agriculture, 
and population must be first 

(7) Symbolism and Showmanship The Fascist state relies for 
its existence on a great amount of symbolism and showmanship 
Uniforms for members are commonly employed There must be 
black shirts, blown shuts, or silver shirts ouiamented with em- 
blems. The wearers, whether adults or children, engage in march- 
ing, and other military activities, and the salute which they use is 
always characteristic Their leaders engage 111 dramatic acts theieby 
impressing the membership of the party with the elements of hero- 
ism in their efforts 

Fascism has provided an efficient government for Italy This 
IS probably because it has had an able leader in Mussolini He has 
rebuilt the financial, industrial, and military life of the nation and 
has provided it with a belief in itself and its future He has become 
symbolic of a nationalistic power and patiiotism that the masses 
can worship It has doubtless destroyed the individuality of mil- 
lions of Italians, but has piovided them with leadership and an 
efficiency that Italy had not known since the best days of the Roman 
Empire However, as one writer has expressed it, 'Tt is a giave 
question whether having our lailroad trams on time is to be pre- 
fen ed to having fiee speech and the other advantages of de- 
mocracy ” 

Communism. Communism, as developed m Russia, is the state 
ownership and management of the means of production for the 
benefit of the workers, or produceis It is the dictatorship of the 
proletariat In 1912 Russia consisted of 140,000,000 people divided 
into two classes Seven per cent were in the ruling class, consisting 
of the Czar, his family, and the Russian nobility They lived in a 
realm of luxury and culture Ninety-three per cent of the population 
were serfs and workers There was no lai ge middle class as western 
Europe and the United States loiow it The bulk of the lower class 
were illiterate, superstitious, and poverty-stricken All but a very 
small peicentage lived on the land They were divided into many 
races, speaking scores of languages and dialects. Many weie perse- 
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cuted foi leligious 01 racial caubes All contiibutccl through heavy 
taxes to the suppoit of the Ciiar and the nohility Thousands of the 
peasants died annually from famine and disease Politically, eco- 
nomically, and socially the life of the peasants and woikcis was one 
of viitual slaveiy to the uppei class 

Following the defeat by Geiinany in the Woild Wai the Russian 
peasants, soldieis, and woikcis 1 evoked uiidei the leadeiship of 
Lenin and cstaidished a soviet goveinnient A soviet is a gioup or 
council The woikers aie orgam/ed m small soviets by tiades or 
industries. These soviets elect repiesenlatives to local soviets who 
in turn send delegates to piovincial, legional, and national soviets 

The chief chaiacteiistics of the Russian comnunnstic society ate 
the following ; 

(1) Dictaiori,lup of the riolclmiat Theoi etically, Russia is uiled 
by the woikers and peasants They alone have the sufliage All 
adults who make a living hy either mental 01 manual lahoi may vote. 
Men engaged in private Im.smess, icligums emiilnyecs, and inemheis 
of the foimei luling dynasty may not vote In oidet to ]iiolett the 
woikei, the Communists pl.ice the govcinment ihieitly in his hands 

(2) Occupational Rrp> ascntalioii. 'I'licie aie 1111 al soviets wliuh 
lepiesent agiicultuial inteiests The city soviets leimsent and are 
elected by the vaiions nctu[)ational groujis in the ( ily, one ineiiiher 
being elected foi each 200 citi/ens in the vaiioiis lahor unions Ovei 
90 per cent of the woikeis aie memlieis of nmons. 

(3) Conimunisl Paily Domuialwn The .ictiial iiile of tlie coun- 
try IS in the hands of the Communist paily which has hcin largely 
dominated by such pnwei ful leadcis as Lenin and Stalm The patty 
IS the most unpoitaiit agency hy wlmh commumslu pioiiaganda is 
disseminated thioughout the land. Tlnough its ncwspaiieis, p.uu- 
phlets, speeches, demonstiations, and olhci means, some of them 
violent, it molds public opinion and controls public action In scent- 
ing and m maintaining its domination the Lommumst jiaity has le- 
strained the exercise of peisonal hhcily on the pait of those who 
disagree with its policies At present tlieie aie comiministic paitics 
in all the leading countries of the wot Id, and m most of tlie colonies 
and dependencies controlled by them These paities belong to the 
Third International Communism floun.slies in lands wheie class 
injustice and economic incejuahly and jiuverly aie gieale.st 
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(4) Russia a Union of Socialist Soviet Republus After the revo- 
lution Russia encouiaged each of the divisions of the old empire 
to accept local self-government These arc now united m the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics 

(5) State Conti ol of the Means of Production Theoretically, m 
a communistic society the woikers constitute the state and theie is 
no private enterpi ise All woi k for the state, and all pi operty be- 
longs to the state and is shaied by each one in proportion to his 
needs, just as he produces in pioportion to his ability There is but 
one class all are woikeis of hand or mind This ideal of Com- 
munism has not been readied in Russia Howevei , the inajoi means 
of production are opeiated by the state through state trusts Each 
is a monopoly of its lespective industry Piofits belong to the state 
and are either used to assist a weaker industry or to laise the 
general level of living 

(6) State Planning A state that contains a great diveisity of 
resouices and owns the chief means of pioduction can do many 
things that other states cannot do One of these is to plan the futuie 
economic development of the countiy In older to raise the level of 
social and economic well-being of the Russian population, the gov- 
ernment oiganized a planning commission with national and local 
committees which in 1927 piesented the first Five Year Plan for 
economic development of the USSR 

Comparison and Contrast of Democracy, 

Fascism, and Communism 

These three movements, demociacy, Fascism, and Communism, 
arealike m that each believes m leform. The procedure in a democ- 
racy IS to allow the various elements m society to bring about then- 
changes by evolutionary development within the fiamework of 
present-day government. It demands a flexible form of political 
machinery that is sensitive to the needs of the people 

Fascism is essentially a dictatorship which is opposed to demo- 
cratic ideals The state decides all questions and attempts to keep the 
major groups of capital and labor m equilibt lum — both regimented 
by the state Fascism is essentially nationalistic 

Comimimsm settles the conflict of capital and labor by eliminating 
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the capitalists as a class and placinff the control of incluslnf in the 
hands of the state which is dominated by the woikcis. It is virtually, 
however, a dictatorship of a small gioup which claims to repicsent 

labor. 

There aie many people in the United States who aie advocating 
that we make this cnuntiy even nioie demnitatn (han it is now 
This, they claim, would he a safeguaid agaiii->t the flcvclnjiincnt of 
eithei Fascism or Communism Tins expansion of dmiotracy is liie 
best msuiance for continued pohtit.il and soti.il h.iimony 


STUDIUNT At 'I IVri'lFS 

SUMMARIZING OVliS TIONS 

1 Why was it neccssaiy to cm tail tlic pouci of kings ^ 

2 Distinguish bctwc'cii a nionuicln and .in aiisUiciaiv 

3. Why do anstociacies mevitahly degi'iiei.ite •' 

4. Explain llie development of dcnioiiacy in Alliens and of lepie- 
seutEitive govcinnieiit m Koine 

5. In what lespecls did the develn[»intnt of di iiifn. 1 .ii v 111 h.iigl.ind Inl- 
low the same steps as Us eMilninm in tiicert ’ In what w.iys u.ii Us 
development smiilai to that in Koine ^ 

6. What was the eflecL of the Indiisli i.tl Kevohilioii on the evolution 
of dcmociacy ^ 

7. Why did the mamif.u'lm eis dcsiie a sii.ue 111 goveinmeiu^ Why 
did the lalioi ei s 

8. Explain the leasons foi a d.ish lulwceii lajnt.il .uid laboi, 

9. Compare and coiUiasl the inesideiUi.i! fonii of demoeniev witli the 
pailianiciUaiy foiiii. Wlial aie the adv.iiilagcs and disailv.ml.ige> of 
each ? 

10. What is Fascism? Explain how U came 111(0 powei in ll.ily 

11. In what lespect is I'.iscisiii opposed to deinociaiv ^ Wh.it .iu“ the 
seven chaiactei istu's of Inisiisiii given in the text? 

12 What aie the .idvaiUages and disadv.intages of IciscisiiU 

13 Why did Comimmisin develo)! in Uiissi.U 

14 Upon what beliefs lias Coiniminisni li.ised its roiilioU 

15. Explain each of the six dun .leteiistics given for Kitssian Com- 
munism. Ciitici/c each of them. 

16 What arc the advantages and disadv.intages of C’ommiinisni as it is 
earned out 111 the U .S S R ’ 

17 In what icspecls ate deiiioi larv, I'ascisin, and t ummiinism .ihlw^ 
What aic tlicii dilfeieiices'’ 

18 What values me coiu. lined in dtnimiacy tli.U .lu io'.l in i.uh of llte 
othei two ^ 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

I. Is the development of the factory system always accompanied by a 
struggle on the pait of the masses for representation m the govern- 
ment? Give illustrations and some details 

2 In what respects, if any, is democracy lacking in the United States? 

3. Refeience is made m this chapter to the Fiench Revolution and to 
the Russian Revolution. Explain the ciicumstances leading up to 
these 1 evolutions, the important events which developed, the period 
of time when the 1 evolutions were earned on, and something of the 
leadeis of the movements. 


COMMUNITY PROBLEMS 

1 Aie thete any evidences of fascist or communistic activities in youi 
community? If so. what ate the beliefs and demands of the group 
or groups? 

2 To what extent are labor leaders and middle class groups repie- 
sented 111 your state legislatuie and in Congress? Study the bio- 
graphical sketches given in your state yearbook foi infoi mation that 
will help you Do the same foi your city council, school board, and 
other local governing bodies. 
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Chaptet 3 GROUPS DEMAND REPRESENTATION 


The Puui'om.s of 'uiis Cumulr 

1 To show that dciiiociaty is still in the innciss of cxtonsion 

2 To explain how nimoiity KKiups aie tleinandmtf .sh.ues in jfovern- 
ment. 

In the last chapter it was poinlocl out that democracy has ex- 
panded as more and more ftioups have siuceedtil in the 

right to vote At the same time they gamed the liglit to lie lepre- 
sented in theii government In the United Slates this stiiiggle for 
suffrage and greater i epi escntation is still going on among groups 
within our population The lalioreis, the women, and the vaiious 
ininoiity races aie peihaps the most impoilanl of these gioiips 

Lador Demands Ki , presentation 

The Employee-Employer Groups. Since the establishment of 
the republic, the employers have been among the men of wealth in 
the country. They have directed the political, economic, and social 
life of the nation. I.css niimetons than the common jieople, then 
wealth and social iiosition have made tliem the leadeis of public 
opinion, Since the middle of the nineteenth ceiuuiy tlie em(>loy('es 

35 
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liavc constituted the hulk of the citizens, hut Iheir inferior status 
has made them less poweifu! than their numbers would indicate 
Nevertheless the consciousness of powei that has been growing 
among the laboicis and the inci eased activity on their behalf by 
other groups m the state make it vitally important that we under- 
stand the conflict of interests that has grown up between the em- 
ployees and employe! s 

The Common Man Demands Suffrage. When the United States 
was organized the Constitution left the question of suffiage to the 


various states The early state constitutions confenccl the power 
of voting upon fieeholders (pioperty owneis only) ^ Many of our 
eaily political leaders weie opposed to giving the ballot to people 
without property “The tumultuous populace of the laige cities,” 
warned Washington, "aie ever to be dieaded” Jefferson declared, 
“the mobs of the great cities” to be “sores on the body politic ” 

The woikers on the farms and in the cities eaily demanded an 
extension of the suffiage. As the new states were admitted into the 
Union full manhood suffrage was written into then state constiUi- 
tiQiis These states were mostly settled by laboieis and small faimcis 
from the East who had been demanding the riglit to vote In the 
older states the fight foi full manhood suffrage was of a longei 
dmation Heie vested interests m property weie stionger than on 
the frontier and it was not until the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury that full manhood suffiage was a reality in state elections, and 
not until 1928 that all propeity restiiclions weie abolished In that 
year Rhode Island discaided the leal estate qualification of $134 
foi voting m city elections The greatest extension of manhood 
suffiage came between the yeais of 1830 and 1S50 While the 
population neaily doubled dm mg these two decades, the numhei of 
voters practically tripled 


Needs of the Laborers. The common man desned the ballot in 
oidei to secure ceitam definite reforms Among these were the 
establishment of a public school system, the granting of fiee or 
cieap western lands, the pievention of impnsonment for debt, the 
ohtion of monopolies, the enactment of bankiuptcy laws, the 
egahzmg of equal rights for women, the abolition of chattel and 
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labor slavery, the enactment of nieclianits' Hen laws, aiul tl)i' le- 
striction of child lahoi 

Laboieis also desired to shuiten the woihing day, wluili had hcen 
generally from sunup to sundown, to inciease \\af,ns, and to make 
working conditions inoie sanitaiy Sonic of the desii cs of l.ihoi 
were met thiough the use of the hallol Impi isoiiineiit foi ddil was 
abolished, niedianics’ hen laws weic enacted, and fiee sthools weie 
established The decision of tlie f-oveminent m 1840 to fiK ten lioiiis 
as the woi king day foi goveinnieiU employees t si.dilislied this, fioin 
the point of view of laboi at least, .is the ide.d length of tlie woiking 
day It was seveial da .ides, liowevei, befoie the ten-linin day uris 
univei sally accepted The goveinineiit’s poliiy, at llie instigation of 
laboiers, small faimeis, and olhcis, of emoin.iging emigi.ition to 
cheap western lands aided the common 111,111 by piovnlmg an outlet 
for dissatisfied wtnkeis This niigiatunr of hihoieis from the It, 1st 
to the AVest piohahly tended to keej) w.iges higliei and horns shoilei 
than would olhciwisc have liecn the case 

Industry After the Civil War. The ( ivil VV'.ii stimul.iled the 
giowth of uiclustiy With its tise c.imc in.my new ])iol)Iems and the 
emphasi/ung of seveial old ones, Tlie (!evelo])meut of Inismess, with 
the consequent ineiease m wcadth .iiid powci of the laiiitalists and 
the paiallcl meiease 111 nunilieis and stteiiglli of tlie l.iliiniiiL; elass. 
biought a tle.aiei eonti.ist of tlie liv.d mleiests of the two gioiiiis 
John C Calhoun, spealviiig 111 the .Semite, li.id j'e.'us liefote warned 
the nation of the impending issue- 

It is useless to disguise the fact, llictc is, ,uid .ihv.ivs h.is heen hi an 
<idvaiicccl shigc of W'caltli and eiviliAilion, a loiilhit hetween l.ilioi and 
capital . . We li.ive, in l.ict, liiil just rnli-u'il upon that londuiori of 
society wlicic the sticngdi and dui.ibility of mu ]io1uk,i1 nislitutioiis ,iie 
to be tested 

Capital and Labor Organize. Roth cajiit.d and lahoi icheil upon 
Qiganizations (unions, assoiiations, .uid tlic like) foi making then 
demands ai ticulatc Roth entcicd tlic held of politics 1 lowcvci, e.uli 
relied mainly upon attempts to eontiol tlie domimiiil p.uties fiom 
within ualhei than upon oiganizuig new jiaities. Paimeis .md woik- 
ingmen engaged in spomdic {ittcnipts, liowevei, to uig.ini/e sejiarate 
paities fiom the Republican and the Deiuoci.itic (ng.mi/aiioiis wluMi 
they claimed weie eonti oiled loo inueli by eapitalists. fn (lie seven 
ties the Libcml Repulilicans had (hen Ihng , 111 the eighties tlu 
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Green Backers promised 1 elief , m the nineties the Populists gained 
attention. By 1912 the Socialists had come to attract notice In the 
present decade the Farmei-Laborites and Progressives aie attract- 
ing much attention in the Northwest All of these paity movements 
were largely the pioduct of the activity of city laboiers and of 
farmers Dm mg the period following the Civil War we see giant 
corporations, tiusts, and commcicial associations aiismg foi the 
purpose of consolidating business enterpiises The old individual 
manufacturer practically disappeaied By 1900 three-fouiths of the 
manufactured products came fiom factories owned by associations 
of stockholdeis 

American Federation of Labor While not as poweiful as 01- 


ganizations of laboiers in foieign countries, the most important 
organization of laboiers has been the American Federation of Labor 
Its advocacy of measures that have been cairied into politics (the 
eight-hour day, minimum wage laws, and the like) has caused it to 
sponsor those candidates for office who pledge themselves to support 
its nieasLiies Candidates foi public office are lespectful of large 
organized groups of voteis, hence the A F of L has been able to 
secure the enactment of many measuies that might not have been 
secured had it entered politics as a party ^ 

The Socialist Party The most impoitant political party that has 
been developed among laboreis is the Socialist paity Numerically 
It has been weak, never having polled over a million votes m a 
general election It has never been able, because of many of its most 
radical proposals to secure the allegiance of a large numbei of the 
laboring population. It advocates the abolition of piivate control 
of the essential means of production and proposes to cuib the profit 
system by substituting government ownership of the essential means 
of production The Socialists would have the government opeiate 
such important industries as the raihoads, the coal mines, the clectiic 
industry, and many other entei puses m addition to the post office 

e highways, the schools, and welfare institutions, which are now 
publicly opeiated 

While some of the pol.tical proposals of the Socialists have been 

WoSo ff' *“•’ TP- oval 

Oman sitffiage was pioposed m the Socialist plattovni before it 
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appeared in that of cilhci niajoi paity The iiuoiiu’ tn\ was tn^t 
proposed by the Socialists, as was the ducti clcrtion nl the United 
States Senatois Tlie Sneiahsts, eaily m then hisloiy, uiged tlv’ 
establishment of a jiaicel post sjstun, the ue.ition of the postal 
savings system, and today nige tlu tiiillui extinsion ol the usi of 
the post offices for peifonning h, inking innetions Its lonslant agi- 
tation foi advanced social legisl.ilioii favomig tlie winking i lasses 
has been an inlluence in Aiiieiieaii pohtual hie dining the past 
forty yeais 

The Capitalists Itlaiiy of tlie owmrs saw 111 tlie de\ ilopnient of 
thepiogiain of the W'oikeis a senous handuap to tlie giowih of the 
vast iiidustiial machine tliat tiny had Ini-n d< vi loping 1 In v wcie 
jealous of then lights to manage then indiistiics as this saw lit 
Some of them mistuisted the motives of the woilvcis, .uid saw m 
theii demands the stilling of niitiatne, Ihe oiiithiow of mdnid- 
ualism, and a menace to the lights of pin ite piopiity I'm these 
reasons many of the cai)it<ihsls felt justilud m Inditiin; the lahm 
progiam lu cvciy jiossihle maiinei d lies wen jiistU jnoiul of tlu’ 
development of the luitum uiidci then leaden ship .mil fi It th it chaos 
would result if the iiioie (\tieme demands ol kihm wiie niaiUid 
They pointed out the igiioiant and ntt(n uiim i npiiloiis utioiis of 
many of the lalim Ic.ideis 'they shown d tint soiiit of tluni win 
giafteis and mteicsted only in jnomoting tin 11 own welfue at the 
expense of the woikei 

Howevei, c.ipilahsts endeavoud to niaintam liaimoninus lela- 
tionships with lahoi 'I'liey mijnoved woikiii", coiiditimn, and m 
some cases voluntaiily laised wages, slimtuii'd horns, and devil 
oped piofit-shaimg schemes 'liny cmouiaged the wmkeis to liiiv 
shaies m the hu.smcss and olhcnwise led them to loolc njimi the plant 
as a co-opeiative enteijn ise jointly owned liy wmkei s ,iiid employe 1 s 

Quite often the moie enlightened enijiloyeis aided woikeis in 
getting social legislation jiassed liy tlie st.ile legislatmes d liey be- 
lieved that humane and .sanil.iiyi woikmg conditions made foi hettei 
workmanship and that a piospeioiis ancl mtelligent working class 
made bettei maikets foi then (noducts fn othei casi s employers 
faded to piovide satisf.ictmy wanking conditions and .nouserl the 
antagonism of tlien lahoieis wlio sometimes cnteied the moie mili- 
tant laboi oiganizaticnis, 
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Gains of Labor Due to a long program of education, andj m 
some cases, marked by political and industrial conflicts, the labor- 
ing classes have succeeded in making some definite gams Among 
these is a growing i ecogiiitioii of the light of collective hai gaining 
Other gams that have been made aie (i) state laws providing for 
the aibitration of laboi disputes (these have benefited both labor 
and capital), (2) laws and agieemcnts establishing the eight-hour 
day, (3) state laws protecting the safety and health of woikers, (4) 
establishment of government employment agencies, (5) piohibition 
of sweat shops (some states), (6) minimum wage laws in a few 
states, (7) fiee public education fiom the elementaiy school tlnough 
state colleges and universities 111 all states, (8) establishment by 
the fedeial government of the Department of Labor in 1913, and 
(9) lestiictive immigration (Foi a full discussion of social legisla- 
tion see Chapter 12 ) 

Labor Problems still Confronting the United States. Some of 
the pioblems still confionting the nation in which laltoi and capital 
aie vitally interested aie (i) the use of the injunction m laboi 
disputes, (2) a more complete lecognition of laboi unions and 
collective baigammg, (3) provisions for suppoit of woikeis during 
peiiods of unemployment and for old age pensions, (4) provisions 
for adequate and more equitable distiibution of the piofits of indus- 
try between labor and capital, (5) stabilization of business, and 
(6) a more equitable system of taxation The solution of these prob- 
lems remains a question upon which authoiities cliffei Upon then 
solution depends the happiness and welfaie of laige numbeis of 
citizens 111 every walk of life. 


Women Demand Equal Rights with Men 

Anothei large group that has been contending for repiesentation 
111 the government is the women In the eaily yeais of the nine- 
teenth century there was no question but that “woman’s place was 
m the home.” She was dependent upon her fathei 01 husband for 
support The only career open to her was marriage The law limited 
her rights and activities All pioperty belonged to hei husband, and 

if she earned any money it belonged to him, also Political life was 
ot course, closed to women ’ 

The employment of women under the factory system opened up 
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a way for them to gam economic freedom With a steady income 
they became somewhat independent and finni then on matii.ige he- 
carae less of an economic necessity. Whlli tlie e'^talilisliment of puli- 
lic schools and the mciease of women teaduns, anothei line of 
work was opened to women 

The first impoitant demand made by women was foi (spial edu- 
cational oppoitnnitics Higher ediuation foi women began willi 
the opening of Clheihn t'ollege, Ohio, as a loedneational lollege 
in 1833, and Mount Holyoke College foi Women 111 iS^y T liesc 
were followed by othei women's colleges and eoediUMlional in- 
stitutions 

There weie many incquablies and social injiistKes that women 
wished to right They eaily began the piactue of maintaining lob- 
bies at national and state capitals Chief among then eaily aclivi 
ties weie anti-slavery agitation, tempeiance woik, the cause foi 
bettei tieatment foi the insane, woik foi iiitei national agieemeiils 
mitigating the honors nf wai, and agitation foi legislation legn- 
lating the employment of women and dnldien 

Women were also desiunis of exleiKling then fields of woik 
Some of them wished to become doctois, law\eis, 01 miiii-,|eis 
Many states legally bailed tlumi fiom lliese and olhei onnpalions 
The desire foi the abolishnient of Ibese lesli it lions luoved a [lowei- 
ful incentive for agitation fni woman’s siifli age, In iStK a wonuii’s 
rights convention was held at Seiieea balls. New hbirk, ITiis con 
vention dicw up a woman's “Dedal alioii of fndependeiK e,’’ as 
sei ting that all men and women uie cieated (‘i[nal’' and tleinaiubiig 
political, legal, economic, and eiluealioiial eiiii.ilily with men 

Some of the aiguinents used foi woman’s snfiiage me well 
expressed in a papei lead in lieaiiiig beftiit* the Judieiaiy t 0111 
mittee of the Senate in 1912 by Airs Idsic Cole Phillips, lejire- 
sentative of the National Ameiieaii Woman’s Siiiliage Associalinn 
This association was tiymg to peisiiade Coiigiess to jiiopose a con 
stitutional amendment Icgali/ing woman's sulliage The papei said 
in part ; 

Woman suffiagc is a necessity fioni bolh a political and an econoiim 
standpoint We can never have ck'iiiociaiic inle until we let tlie wonieii 
vote, We can nevei have le.il fieedom until tlie woiiieii aie fiec. Wuiiiru 
are now cituens in all but the main ex[Messum of cih/tMisliip — the 
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exercise of the vote They need this powei to lound out and complete 
their citizenship ... In political matters they have much the same 
interests as men have In state and national issues their interests differ 
little if at all, from men. In municipal questions they have an even 
greater interest than men have All the complex questions of housing, 
schooling, policing, sanitation and kindred matteis aic pcculiaily the 
interest of women as the home makers and the reaieis of childien. 
Women need and must have the ballot by which to protect their interests 
in these political and admimstiative matters, 

Woman’s Suffrage. In 1869 the National Woman’s Suffrage 
Association was organized Its object was to secure the ballot 
through action in the individual states The Terntoiy of Wyoming 
granted equal suffrage to women in 1869, and incorporated this in 
its state constitution when it was admitted to the union in i8go. 
Some states allowed women to vote only in minor elections, while 
a few granted full suffrage to women 

Shortly aftei President Wilson’s inauguiation, a delegation of 
women waited on the Piesident, hoping to secuie his aid for the 
cause of woman’s suffrage The Piesident stated that the matter 
was “entirely new’’ to him and had “nevei been brought to his 
attention “ The women then began a couise of action that kept the 
matter constantly before him They picketed the White Plouse, 
paraded the streets of AVashington, talked with Congressmen, and 
kept up a constant stieam of agitation foi six yeais. 

The militant campaign in Washington duiing these years was 
one of strife and anguish for the women The pickets were fined, 
mobbed, and jailed They were subjected to the most humiliating 
and degrading tieatment in jaii Many went on hunger stiikes 
They were refused the right to hold meetings, to paiade, to picket, 
or otherwise advocate their cause m public All of this intimida- 
tion, however, was of no avail They continued their work and new 
agitatois filled the lanks of those who were ariested. Finally they 
convinced Congiess and the Administration that their demands 
must be granted This was done in June, 1919, when Congress 
proposed to the states the nineteenth amendment, granting equal 
political lights to women 

After the proposed amendment was submitted to the states it 
was reasonably suie to pass, as fifteen states alieady had complete 
suffrage and all but nine of the lemainder had granted paitial 
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stiffi age to women. Tennessee’s latification in irjjo made the thiily- 
sixth state to latify, and woman's suffiagc lieeame a leality 

Results of Woman’s Suffrage. Women weie not unanimous in 
taking advantage ot then light to vote At no time since iqjo have 
as laige a percentage of eligible women voted as men dlie pei- 
ceiitage of women voting, hnwevei, is moie i.ijiidly imieasnig than 
is that of the men, and it is ex])ecled that women will, .is ,i wdiole, 
take advantage of then piivilege of voting ,is exteiisuely as do 
the men 

Two political successes iew.it (led women’s elforts sluiitly .iflei 
thegianting of the fianchise One v^,'l,s the Maternity .md Inf.uny 
Law of 1921, and the otliei the Cable \ii of kjjj, gning inde- 
pendent citizenship to m.aiiied women Women ksuleis h.ue .dso 
been active in pushing the piopo.sed ( Inld I..il)oi Aniendmenl, 
which m 1935 had hecn lalified hy tweiity-foin states. 

Women have been given eiiu.il lepiesentatioii with men on tlie 
national committee of cmeh of the iiohtu.il jiaities and li.ive hei-11 
well lepresented m n.itional eonveiitioms lly lo.’A seventeen 
women had been elected to the House of Repieseiitalives ( )f liiese, 
seven weie wives of fniniei Re|)ieseiilalives. In 1(135, ''•'s E'’ine- 
sentativcs and one Senatoi wiie women fii that ye.u tlieit w.is .dso 
a scatteiing of women m the fedei.i] admimsti.alive depailmenls 
Among them wei e Fi.mces [’eikins. Seciet.iiy of I ahot , Joseidniie 
Roche, Assistant Secietaiy of the T'u.isiny; Nellie 'I'ayloe l^iss, 
Dnectoi of the Mint; Ionise Stanley, thief of tlie lliiie.m ol 
Home Economics ; Ruth Shipley, thief ot tlie T’.isspoit Division, 
Maiy Andeisou, Directoi of the Women’s Piue.iu, and Kalhei me 
Lenroot, Diicatcn of the Cliihhen's I'.me.m’ in .iddilioii to these 
theie were seveial women who weie deii.ii ImeiU.d lihi.ui.ms and 
secietanes m lesponsilile positions Kulli P.iy.m Owen was I'niteil 
States Miiiistci to Denm.u Iv and I'loieiiei* .Alien was .1 memhei 
of the Siipicme Couit of t)hio Women hav(‘ hveii even moie 
successful in seeming positions of lesponsilnhiy m lot.il govein- 
nients. They have liecn elected at one time 01 aiiolliei to piaitii.dl) 
all county, municipal, and slate offiees, imludnig those of slieiill, 
governor, mayoi, councilman, and legisl.itor In 1(135 ttieie wcmc 
over 130 women meniheis of st.ile legisl.ituies 


HuliaLalbrop and Gi.icc AhhoU, predv, „t K.illieunc I nimni, 
viciecl gieat service to moilu'is and duldioii in ltinlfliii(.^ up this Inireau 
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Minoeity Races and Peoples 

Mr. Pollard and Tom were sitting in the living room one evening 
when Tom said, “Father, I see by the paper that the Supreme 
Court has upheld the right of the Democratic Party to bar Negroes 
from voting in the Democratic piimanes in Texas Won’t that 
practically keep the Negioes from having anything to say about 
the government of that state? 

“Yes, It will,” Mr Pollard replied. “You must realize, though, 
that a political party is a private organization and, hence, can 
determine its own membership Since the Civil War the Demo- 
cratic Party has been the only large political party in the South, 
and, therefore, the primary election is really the only election that 
counts This maiks a stage in the fight that the Negroes, along 
with othei laige groups of people, have been waging foi an exten- 
sion of the suffrage to larger and larger numbers of our population 
You may remember from your United States history that when 
the federal government was established, in general, only male prop- 
erty holdeis weie allowed to vote Laboreis, both ni the city and 
country, membeis of coloied races, and women were barred from 
voting The stiuggle that these groups have made, and are still 
making, for equal lights and privileges is one of the most thrilling 
stones in the development of democracy The struggle of the Negro 
has been particularly intense ” 

“Yes,” Tom said, "I remember leading that theie weie seveial 
schemes developed soon after the Civil War to bar Negioes from 
voting One requiiement for suffrage was that no one might vote 
whose ancestors had not voted before the wat This has been known 
as the ‘Grandfather clause’ and was declared unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court Another device was the provision that any 
male person of voting age who had paid his poll tax might register 
to vote, providing he could write accurately and explain coirectly 
a paragraph of the state constitution as it was read to him Any 
person owning or paying taxes on five hundred dollars’ woilh of 
property might vote whether literate or illiterate. Such provisions, 
of course, could be used to bar practically all Negioes.” 

As Tom and his father have indicated, the Negro problem is the 
most extensive racial problem that the United States faces It might 
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be less serious if tuembeis of the latc ^verc .nattered alioiif the 
nation, but in laige areas of the South the Negio population equals, 
and in some inslancc.s exceeds, that of the u lutes. The following 
table illustiatcs the conipaiative iiopulations of whites and blacks in 
some southern states and cities 


CoMPAEisoN or iHit. NuMiti US 01' Ni ouo! s wiiii Wmri s i.\ Somi 
S oU'IIILUn SlAl'IIS AND CllIlS, Iiyo 


State 

Whites 

Negiws 

Per C’eiil, of 'I'olul 
I’opul.ifuui 'I'll, it 
I'i Negin 

Georgia ... 

ri8,j7,ooo 

1 , 07 1 , 000 

.t 7 

Louisiana 

. 1,318,000 

776,000 

.17 

Mississippi 

q()6,ooo 

1,010,000 

5 ° 

North Carolina 

2,251,000 

pip, 000 

70 

South Carolina 

044,000 

7 P 4 ,ooo 

4 S 

City 

Atlanta . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

00,000 

3 5 

Birmingham 

160,000 

100,000 

50 

Memphis 

157,000 

000 

VH 

New Oilcans 

328,000 

150,000 

2S 

Discrimination 

Against the 

Negro In 

tlu‘ rnitc'fl States 


Negroes aic disci iiinnated ag.unsl in a nuinhei of ways, ()idinaiil> 
they are not admitted to laboi unions and lienee in some phue’s 
they ai chaired fiom the skilled iiades. hoi Hus leasoii tliev oftui 
receive lower wages than those i.aid to while woikeis, TIr'k' is 
probably less dnscnminalion against the iWgio in tin .South than 
in the Noith as far as labor is eoiii ei ned. A geiieialiou ago iu the 
North the Negro had a moiioiioly on peisonal seivite woik. Most 
of our baibeis, wailcis, poileis, and lioothlacks weie X'egioes, hut 
that monopoly has bcoii laigely hioken by I-'iiiopeaii immigiaiUs. 
TheNegio has had a moie extensive oiipuitimity m the South than 
111 the North to engage in piofessional, .skilled, and semi-skilled 
work, 

_ In the South theic has developed a dual system of luihlie seiv- 
ices and conveniences in hotels, resUuuaiUs, stieet cais, and lail- 
road trains wheiehy the Negio and the whiles do not come into 
mtmiatc social and Innsiness conlaa The Negio feels uiueitain of 
getting justice iu couits when eases involving hoih whiles and 
blacks arouse lacial inejudiees. fii the past the lefusal of .some 
southern couits to allow Negio juiymen m he emiianeled aroused 
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national interest. Howevei, there is a gi owing tendency foi southern 
courts to use Negro jurymen A decision of the United States 
Supreme Couit in April, 1935. ruled that the trial of Clarence 
Noiiis, a Negro involved in the Scottsboio (Alabama) case, was 
invalid because of the bairmg of Negioes fiom juiy duty This 
decision caused Goveinoi Giaves of Alabama to issue a proclaina- 
tion that the jury lists of the state must be revised to include 
Negioes 



Judge Lvnch 

In the past the worst discrimination which the Negroes experi- 
enced consisted of the constant fear of violence at the hands of 
white lynching mobs. Lynchings have occuiied in the Noith as 
well as in the South In the past foity years over 3,000 Negroes 
and about 1,000 whites weie killed by mobs in the United States 
Uf this number neaily a hundred weie women. Detei mined efforts 
are eing ^ade by state and federal governments to stamp out 
lynchings The Governor of Tennessee recently called out the militia 
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to effect the dispci t,al of a lyndimti; inoh, and Coiii^uss, at iwent 
sessions, has enteitanicd billb to pioviclc foi the punislmH'nt of 
Ijncheis as well as for the punislnncnt of piihlic ofluials rOio 
permit lynch rule to operate 

A citueiP of the South and a piofessor of the I'liun^ity of 
Noilh Caiolma gives his esliinale of the violeme used against 
Negroes and the futility of it when he wnti s 

Lyncliiiig attains imiu' of the ends foi vsliieh it lia, In-en di feiidisl. 
It pioves no sniiciioiity It ilaiilu-s no issm s II lamps no lia(i|>im' s 
It adds iinthniR to the ucliness of human life oi tin di-velojmient <U 
social personality It accentuates decaslalinp feai It sets the foihwvns 
ovei against the statewass in lawless uwolt It die, [pens human life 
and lebsens icsiiect foi Inini ui liheitv anil jiei -on.ilily It defisiis Die 
ends of jiisLice It violates .ill the lietu i ti.nlilions ol SoitUiein honoi 
and ideals. It sets the stump hitil.illy .ipanisl the we.ik It iiep.ites tlie 
South's claim foi GKcelltiice lunl peinns in the si uaice of jiolitiis. Its (ost 
IS fiiglitfiil in inoiK'v and men It ih.ims oil eneipies and lesouius It 
blackens the retnitation of e\eiy stale It tiipplcs ,i i.in> mid h.indu.ips 
a legion It mtcnsifies i.nial .iiuinosities, isol.iles .i siatioii, sets people 
against people, and letai (Is a wholesome niUpi.ition of iiation.d ailuite 

Civic Aims of the Negro. The chief m gaiii/.ilioii sliumg to 
improve the conditiim of the Negioes is the N.ilioiird Assoeuitinn 
foi the Advanecnieiit of Coloicd People It li.is si. tied .is its oliiei- 
tives that it seeks “to uplift the lohned nii u and woimn of ’tins 
counliy by scuiiiiig to them the full enjuvinent of theii ip;liis as 
citizens, justice in ,il[ couits, und eipi.dily of ojijun tuiiitv eseiS" 
whcie”\V E, B Dullois, n Negio le.idei, fnilhei sl.iles th.it tins 
organization conceives its inissioii to he the i oiii|<li inni of tlie 
work which the Gie.it Pan.nuipnlor liegan It piojioses to make ,i 
gioiip of ten million Aniciic.uis fiee from the hngei ing sh.idvles 
of past slavciy, jiliysRally fiee fioin peonage, ment.illy fu.c fum, 
ignorance, politically fiee fiom disenfraiuliisemeiit, .and sou.dls 
fiee fiom msult 

Fiom the Negio's iioint of view the ballot is the lay to his 
pioblem Geoige W Stieatoi," a Negto, expieshed this \eiy de.u k 
111 an aiticle III 77 m Cii.sas 


Odum, H. W, 'Lynclnng, Fwrs, .iml Tolkways," 7 he lu 7.,, 

Dffiember 30, 1931 Kqiinitwl by pctniissKm fiom the .dipus ol 11 , e 

Streator, Gciirge \V , "The toloitd Souili Spe.iks Im Iisdi," J he t uiu 
Decembci, 1933, p 275 Rcpnntcd by permission <4 ‘j hr Curo 
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The Negro has only one weapon to use . That weapon is the 
ballot Noith Caiolma Negroes must be legisteied if it takes fifty law- 
suits to do It Negroes aie voting in considerable numbeis in Vngmia, 
and they should vote m North Carolina in even laiger nunibeis With 
an intelligent ballot, the Negro may not be able immediately to lemake 
North Carolina society, but it should seek to join foices with those 
elements of the white population who are willing to vote the lascals out 
If the new ciowd is guilty of the same disregard of the Negio, then 
vote the new ciowd out Uncle Toms and then like will caution against 
this, but if a people have no ballot in a denioci acy, they have no power 

Inter-Racial Co-operation. While all is not well between the 
white and coloied laces, nevertheless, theie are distinct signs of 
improvement and many leadeis of both races arc woikmg for a 
harmonious solution of the pioblem Impiovement will be greater 
as more citizens patiently mfoim themselves of the situation The 
impiovements will become more sinking as the Ncgioes become 
better educated and succeed in having more of their members 
recognized as intelligent and responsible citizens. The following 
quotation from an editoiial represents an attempt to point the way 
to greater mter-racial harmony ^ 

In our own relatively small sphere of relations between the races in 
Ameuca, both sides have been blind to the needs of the day The Negio 
has had good cause to be suspicious of his white folk of all classes and 
the white folk, m turn, have had reason to fear the competition of the 
Negioes in many lines of endeavor. It ought to be apparent to most 
thinking members of both laces by now, however, that the methods of 
hunting security employed m the past cannot lead to the goal In the 
changes taking place daily — even houily — 'here and elsewheie m the 
woild, theie can be no security for whites ot blacks without unity of the 
two on a program of common good. ... To this end the Negio must 
realize that there aie white folk today with whom he can make a 
beginning at leal unity Not all of them reside in the Noith Not all of 
them are so-called “quality,” many aie woikers The Ci isis believes that 
the fiist steps should be made by colored people even at the risk of 
rebuff and misunderstanding We urge that colored people iid them- 
selves of stereotyped ideas of whites, just as we impoitune whites to 
discard steieotypes of Negroes Some of the hardest woikers against 
lynching today are Southein white people, not only those who issue 
statements against lynching, but those who appieciate that lynching is 
rooted in exploitation The millions of unorganized white faimeis and 
workers can be persuaded, but the job lequiies patience and persistence. 

^“Our White Folk,” The Cnms, Januaiy, 1935, pp 16-17 Repimted by 
permission of The Cnsis 
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The step is pduist.ikiii!; stinly of llie f.ulnis liillu'itn ted liv 

roost Negioes and wliitts i conimin.',, dement', nl polilnal uniioniy, .ind 
histoiy of Idboi and eapitcd 

Other Racial Groups. The Cliinese, T-ipaiu'se, and Tiidians have 
become pioblems, not so nindi liecaiise of tlieu vast nnniheis — 
theie aie cnmpaiatively few of eadi — iiut lieeanse of ‘■.penal lon- 
ditions relating In them Tlie t liiuese and Jaii.inese lome fioni 
thiddy populated lands ff allowed to entei in l.upe nunilins white 
citizens of wcsU'in Uintnl .States feat the eioiioinie toinjietition 
of the Oiicntals Fodeial atts exdudinp the Japanese and ( liinese 
have been passed that h.i\e tansed inteinatioii.il t oiiiplu alions, 
paiticulaily with Jaji.in Then' aie .it pi eseiit .ihoiit 1 fo,ooo J.iji.uiese 
and 75,000 Chinese in the United St, ties 

Oui Indian ]nohlem lesults jiaith fiom jiast attenijits to impose 
oui cultuie upon the Red Men This ))ohe\' is now lieiii4 011.111401! 
by a capable Indian Rnieau uiulei the dneetion of Jolm t olliei 
who IS ea,c;ct to conseive and levive the best at hie\ eimnts of 
Indian life and tivili/almn 

Minority Groups m Government. Minoiily jieoples pieseiil a 
luimbei of piohlems in Amciiean polilnal life 'I hey desne aid 
and iclief fioni tlie ttoveiiunent They .ne intensely aiiMons foi 
then childien to hecome educated, they desne tqii.il toiisulei .Uion 
from the comts and fioni the qmveiimient .ipemies '1 liey lesent 
disci uninalions by olliei eili/ens, oi by at Is of llie ipiveinmeiit 
Fuitheinune, they wish lepiesenlalion 111 loi.il, sl.ilc, .nid n.itional 
govcimnentb The Negioes and foieign honi of New Yoik, Chi- 
cago, and Philadelphia send some of llum memheis to the st.ite 
legislatuies In some eases Negioes li.ive been eletted to niemhei shiji 
in city councils 

In the five-year peimd ending in Kj.p twenty-seven Negioes 
had been elected to sit m slate legislatuies "^riie hugest niiinher 
had been elected in Illinois, seven Repiesentativt s, and one Senatoi 
Four weic elected in hlissouii, and thiee e.ich m West Viigmia 
and Nebiaska Othei sl.ites cleeling one cn mnie weie C.ilifoinia, 
Kansas, New Jeisey, New Yoik, Ohio, and Peninsylvania 

The Negioes aie lejiuled to hold the h,il.inct‘ of jiowei in Wh'st 
Virginia, wheie Demoti.its and Rejinhlitans aie lalliei evenly 
divided They also d.iini to he a jioweifnl inllnence in (lliio, while 
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ni Illinois a Neg-io^ continues to be elected to Congiess from 
Chicago 

The Jews are always an important factor in New Yoik politics. 
Usually each major party in New York nonimates a Jew for some 
state office We can understand the leason for doing this when 
we realize that there aie neaily 500,000 Jews of voting age m New 
York In 1932 New York and Illinois each elected a Jew as 
Governor New York City, with moie than 400,000 persons of 
Italian birth, elected La Guaidia, a man of Italian oiigm, as Mayor, 
Chicago, with a large and influential Czech population, elected 
Anton Cermak, a Czech, Mayoi , while at the same time two of the 
Chicago subuibs, Beiwyii and Cicero, each with large Czech popula- 
tions, also elected Czechs as Mayors We find in our large cities 
that there are political clubs consisting almost exclusively of Polish, 
of Italian, of Lithuanian, of Irish, or of German members An 
examination of the names of the rnembers of the legislature in 
such states as New Yoik, Illinois, Pennsylvania, and Ohio will 
reveal a distinct classification of membcis on the basis of nationality 
Irish, Germans, Italians, Poles, Lithuanians, Scandinavians, and 
Czechs aie likely to exert enough influence m local politics to de- 
mand that some members of thcii gioup sit in the legislature, m 
the city council, 01 possibly on the county boaid" The Congies- 
sional delegation fiom New Yoik City (74th Congiess, elected, 
1934) induded such names as Sullivan, Boykin, O’Connor, Fitz- 
patiick, Siiovich, Marcantonio, and Dickslein 

Group Representation and Democracy. Wc learned in Chap- 
ter I that the ideal demociatic state is one in which all gioups have 
equal rights of expiession and equal piivileges within the social 
order From tins it can be seen that as the various gioups dis- 
cussed in this chaptei, and other groups that may arise, gam an 
equality of rights with othei more privileged groups within the 
nation, democracy can be said to have become more nearly a reality 
Just that soon will most of the causes of friction and discontent 

‘ Oscar De Priest served in Congress from Chicago for three terms. In 
1934 he was defeated by Arthur Mitchell, another Negro 

“In the Illinois legislatuie (elected 111 1934) wc find such names, represen- 
tative of distinctive nationality groups, as Noonan, Boyle, Bolger, Shanahan, 
Fitzgerald, Ryan, Broderick, Adamowski, Petrone, Coia, Dc Grazio, Knauf, 
Koehler, O’Grady, Kamdi, Leonardo, and Kielminski 



groups demand REPRKSENTA'I ion 

]]e fioni tioiiljk' in ivliich lhc:< 

groups that aie fecnously disci iminatud against I’lic dcnux 
way of life is opposed to such abuses, and it is the duty i 
citizens to study them and aul m aniving at sane < miL'liision 
that "hfe, hbeity, and the pin suit of happmtss” may he tlie 
of all. 


STUDICNT ACTrVITri''S 


SUMMARIZING QCI- S' I ION S' 


I. Why do lahoieis .1111! other soti.il gioups deMie i c‘()iesentatii 
government ^ 

2 What piohlenis have Iiecn faiiiie lalmi as a emulU 

3. Why has laboi attempted to gam cvti u idei lejnesenttitu 
government ? 

4 What weio the attitudes ot eaily goveinment leatkis tins .11 d 
being’ lepiesonled in go\ ei nineiit ■' 

5, What aie the demands tli.it lalim lias made of govei iiiiieiit ^ 

6 What has been the natuie of the oiiposiiion to laiim 's .ilteiii 
bettei its condition ^ 

7 Why have tlie em|ik)3eis .is .1 wliole lieim oppo.ed to hellei 1 
scntation of l.'ihut in goitnmu'iit’ 

8 List some of the sintessi-s in l.ihoi's 'tinegle fm 1 <•< o'rnitioii 

g Why IS kilim’s stiuggle .in mipoit.ini le.itine m model n pol 
and social h fc '' 

10 What types of legisl.uion did oigam/eil iiomen n.mt’-' 

II, Why did women desire (he h.illoi 

12 How did they fimdlv seime wom.m’s sulliri'ie^ 

13 What arc sonic of the nujioitanr jiosiiioiis in l)ie Umlefl .Si.aes 
aie, or Inave been, liehl hy women ■' 

14 Why liave white gioups, wtuie theie is a l.uge Nigio iioinil.i 
prevented Ncgio jiai tu ip.itioii 111 poiuus’ Ilow Inue tin i 
this ? 

15. What do Ncgioes as a i.we desiie^ ( niici/e iheii .unis 


16 What does Odum say is die lesiilt of l\iic!iings^ 

17 What docs tlie cditcma! fioiu The Cn';i? suggest slioulfl he 1 
to solve the Negio prohlem^ 

18. To what extent h.n'e nnnoi ity Kiiial gioups lieen aide tu so 
political rcpieseiitalion ? 

19, Why aie the Jap.inese and riiiiiese peojiles ,1 piohlem? 


20, Aie the political, social, and eeonnim'e g.ims in.ide hv gioiips 
as those this ihapter steps tciwiipt-TT«tttu--xku^^ 
for all? Exnlain' /Ti, ,, I 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Should Negroes be discriminated against in theateis, lestaurants, 
and other public places? Discuss 

2 What, if anything, should be done to reduce the number of the 
various minority groups m the United States? 

3 What reasons can you give foi the extensive migiation of the 
Negroes from the South to the North? Should any arm of the 
government assume some responsibility foi finding locations for 
these and other people forced to move bv economic icasons? 

4 Was the United States justified m passing the Exclusion Act against 
the Japanese? Explain 

5 Should labor in the United States organize a Laboi party similai 
to that in Gieat Britain? Why? 

6 What has been the effect upon politics of woman’s suffi age ? What 
do you believe the futuie effect will be? 

7 Why IS tlieie apt to be less fiiction, discontent, and violence iii a 
tiuly democratic state than in an undemociatic one? Why is a state 
that is moving towaid demociacy ceitam to have pioblems similar 
to those discussed in this chapter? 

8 Be able to repoit on the following Negio, labor, and suffragette 
leadeis WEB DuBois, James Weldon Johnson, Bookci T 
Washington, Moidecai W Johnson, Paul Lawience Dunbai, Samuel 
Goinpers, William Green, Eugene Debs, Noiinan Thomas, Robeit 
LaFollette, Margaiet Fuller, Susan B Anthony, Fiances Wiight, 
Carrie Chapman Catt, and Alice Paul 


COMMUNITY PROBLEMS 

I. What minority groups do you have in yotti community ? What part 
of the population do they constitute? Consult the census if neces- 
saiy Does the existence of mmoiity racial gioups, if any, make foi 
peculiai social or political problems in youi community ? Explain 
the pioblems that may arise What is being done, oi can be done, 
to solve these pioblems? , 

2 Have there been any labor difficulties m your community iii recent 
yeais? If so, what issues weie involved? What lole, if any, did the 
government play in settling the dispute? 

3. Interview some prominent leader in woman’s woik m your commu- 
n’ty and discovei the stand that organized women aie taking on 
local, state, and national questions. 
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Everywhere among people who piofess to be advanced m their 
civilization we hnd that tlieie is consideiahle emphasis Upon liavnig an 
oiderly goveinment In fact if we chose to evaluate the accomplishments 
of any gioup of people we should have to know something of the opcia- 
tion and the stiucture of their government The details of the stiuctiiie 
of goveinment in the United States aic somewhat diffcient finm those 
in other paits of the woild but m oidci to tindci stand how the citizen 
in a demociacy really governs himself it will be valuable foi us to know 
something of the structuie of goveinment 
Hcie m the United Slates as elsewhcic the people have set up govem- 
mental machineiy, with constitutions, laws, and olficials, which, at the 
time of its creation at least, was suitable foi the pui poses foi which it 
was intended In this section of oiti hook (Pait II) we shall coiisidei 
the fraraewoik aiound which our citizens have consliucled the cliffeient 
aims of then goveinment (Chaptei 4) In additional chapteis attention 
will be given to local (Chaptei 5), state (Chaptei 6), and fedeial 
(Chapter 7) governments Finally, consideiation will be given to the 
methods which aie employed foi raising levenue (Chaptei 8) to suppoit 
the operation of goveinment 




Chapter 4 CONSTITUTIONS AND CIIAKTERS 

The Puin’osLS ui' 'tins C itAi-n it 

1 To poiliiiy llic not'd foi lIi.iiUis .uni tonsuiiUions 

2 To show how the fcdei.'d ronsliUiluin developt'd 

3 To explain the [lait chtuLets .uul ooiistitutions play in t il> tuul sliilc 
govei nmentb. 

The Ameiicaii eiti/en ilftnauds .in indi'ily ijiivi'i nnu'iil One uf 
the most piccioiis of our funcl.uiifiital notions is lluil tsu nnisl h.nc 
a “goveinnieiit of laws not of nu'n.” < )f rouisc we do iml im'.iii 
that laws will administer theiiiselvt's. Wc know ill. it iiirii iiiiisL 
flame them, inteijnet them, .iiid enfoue them Wlinl we do nie.iii 
IS that all government action aliall lie based on law, it sli.dl be 
ordeily, and leasonably siiecific. In inonai tines this w.is not .ilw.iys 
the case The nilei fieqiiently .icted on whim alone, iiunislung this 
citizen and tewaiding that one The titi/ca in a democi.uy tlem.mds 
not only the light to rule hmiself, but the light to be goveumd 
accoiding to laws, wntten laws, specific laws, and I.iws le.ison.ihly 
well undei stood 

Written Constitutions, In Ameiica we have gone faithei than 
some othei dcmoci acies in demanding wiitteii eoiistitnlions We 
have a fedeial Constitulioii and caeh state has a wiith'ii consti- 
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tutioii Cities oidinanlyhave charteis, which are in reality constitu- 
tions undei another name We have been called “the greatest 
constitution writeis on earth,” and some people have claimed that 
we have put too gieat faith in these fundamental documents 

Some democratic countries have functioned without written con- 
stitutions, at least without a Single, compact document such as we 
have The most famous example is Gieat Britain. Lord Bryce, a 
keen British student of politics, says, “the British constitution, if 
theie be one, is a mass of piecedents cained ill men’s minds oi 
lecoided in writing, dicta of lawyers oi statesmen, customs, usages, 
understandings, and beliefs, a number of statutes mixed up with 
customs, and all covered over with a parasitic growth of legal 
decisions and political habits ” It does include some^ wi itten docu- 
ments which aie cpnte fundamental, the Act of Union with Scot- 
land and Ireland, the Magna Chaita, the Petition of Right, and the 
Bill of Rights It also includes ceitain impoitant laws enacted by 
Parliament fiom time to time The Biitish piefei, m geneial, this 
type of constitution and point to many unwi itten features of our 
own federal Constitution to justify their position But Americans, 
m a younger countiy, lacking much of the tiadition and class dis- 
tinctions of Great Britain, feel safer with a comprehensive, written 
document 

Early American Constitutions. The first constitutions m this 
countiy were the chatters gianted by the British government to 
companies or coipoiations These weie modelled after that of the 
British East India Company The companies were foimed to extract 
wealth fiom the new world The fiist was gianted in 1606 to a 
group of men “to dig, mine, and search for all manner of mines of 
gold, silver, and coppei” in what is now Viigmia Incidentally they 
weie empoweied to set up a council to govern the colony This 
chaiter was modified and later withdrawn with the result that Vir- 
ginia was governed as a loyal piovince 

In 1630 the king issued a chaiter to Massachusetts which gave 
the colony a fan amount of self-government The people of Con- 
necticut, lacking a formal charter fiom the king, set up a constitu- 
tion of their own in 1639 In 1662 they icceivcd a chaitei which 
was so liberal that by changing the woid "king” to “people” it 
served as a slate constitution until 1818 Rhode Island’s chatter, 
granted in 1663, served, with slight changes, until 1842 It can be 
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seen that many of the tnlonihts ^vcle wfll-ac ciistoincd to wiitten 
constitutions long hefoic 17H7. 

Articles of Confederation. The fust couslitiition of tlic United 
States was not, in lealily, tlie Constitution diawii up m 1787 The 
Articles of Confedeuitiun had lieen the fundanienlal Ian sunn- 1781 
These had been diafted m 177O, adopted Iiy tlie ( oiitiiiental ( on- 
gress in 1777, and giadually lalified liy stale aflm stale 'I'lie eluef 
features of the Aitidcs weie (i) etjual voting slieuglh ot stales 
in Congiess, (2) the aliscuce of au exetulive luamli, and ( tlie 
iianow limits of fcdeial pouer. They failed to ueale a suH'ieieiith 
strong fedeial goveuiment to cojie with the piohleius of the peiiod 
following the Revolutionaiy Wai The coiuiliy's rlehls leiiiaiiied 
unpaid with the interest piling up, disagi eenieiils existed heUveeii 
various states, and mteinal disoideis flourished. A stioiigei eeiitral 
goveinmeut began to he advocated. It would he iiiteiesliui;; to Know 
from whom came the demand foi a sliongei goNeiuiucnt Ifvideiue 
has been given by Professor Chailes A. lleaid,' a iiioflern wiitei 
on the Constitution, that most of this movement lame f 10111 men 
of pioperty, shippeis, meiihants, and huge laiidowneis 

The Constitutional Convention. The Coustilulion.il ( ouveu- 
tion began weak on May 25, 1787. m I'hihiflelpliia d'lie woik was 
finished on Seplemhei 17 d'heie weie fifty-five delegates ai tuallt 
present Some of them weie men of eonsidei.ihle ability Wasliiiig' 
ton and Madison fiom Viigmia, iMauklm and f/ouveiueui Moms 
of Pennsylvania, Alexandei ITainillon fiom New A oik, hdui 1 >iek- 
mson from Delaware Then then; weie JCdmimd Kandolpli, [ames 
Wilson, the two Pinckneys, Rufus King, h.lhiidgc (lent, and 
Luthei Maitiu Jefleisou once (ailed it "au assemidy of demigods " 
Plowevei there weie some men of jnediiwie ability and iiaiiow 
vision. 


Ingcneial the members weie consei vative. f„-iwyeis pi edomiiiate.l 
and almost all of them weie of the piopeilied t lasses 'I hey re- 
sided in the seaboard cities, not in tlie backwoods countiy h'oity 
of the fifty-five owned govemmciil bonds ’riieir inteiest m a 
strong fedcial goveinmeut ran paiallc! to theii own iutetesls At 
least foul teen weie Inlying ical estate foi speculalion About half 
of them were engaged in lending money at inteiest T'ifieen w(‘re 
slave owneis, while eleven of them owned shipping 01 luuhng hush 
See Economic Inlci jti clalion of llic Con^litulioii 
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nesses. All of them were substantial biisniess or professional men 
of one SOI t or other They, as responsible citizens, wanted a govern- 
ment which could pay its debts, enforce contracts, build improve- 
ments which would enhance the value of leal estate, protect and 
promote its shipping and tiade. Ogg and Ray’- say that “five-sixths 
of their number had a practical personal concern in the outcome 
of their labors,” 

Not one lepresented the debtor class, the workeis, or the small 
farmeis Not one of the members could be called “radical” in regaid 
to democratic control Patiick Henry, spokesman for the Revolu- 
tion, lefused to attend. Samuel Adams, “the liiebiand of the Revo- 
lution,” was not there, and neither was John Hancock Jefferson 
was out of the country on a mission to France. Thomas Paine, the 
real radical of the time, was not a delegate. The i esult was that 
the Constitution as framed, although demociatic m character, in- 
cludes a large number of devices, checks and balances, to keep the 
forces of demociacy under control The mdiiecl method of electing 
both Senators and the President, the presidential veto, and the 
bicameral Congress are all of this nature 

Compromises. When the Convention got down to woik they weie 
able to agiee on their mam task the framing of a stiongei federal 
government But on many other matters there wa.s disagreement. 
Should the states have equal voting stiengtli in Congics.s as they 
had had under the Articles? This was compromised hy making 
equal repiesentation in the Senate (two from each .state), and 
representation according to population in the Plouse. Should’ Con- 
gress have power to control imports and exports? The northern 
states said “Yes” but the agricultural South (large exporter of 
tobacco and, later, cotton) objected Finally Congiess was given 
power over commerce, interstate and foreign, except that no tax 
could be levied on exports Then there was the question of the 
slaves Shmld they be counted m fixing the number of Repre- 
sentatives in the lower house? Could Congress forbid the inipoita- 
tion of slaves under its power over commerce? The compromise 
was that three-fifths of the slaves were to be counted m fixing 
representation And the importation of slaves could not be pre- 
vented before 1808 

These and many other controvei sies were ironed out through 
^Essentials of American Government, (1933 ed.) p 34. 
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the summer weeks of 1787. In September tlie doriiment was 
finished Goiiveiiieur Morris wiote out the final diaft and thiity- 
nine members signed it Thiee of the delegates piesent lefused to 
sign. They and otheis, who had already gone home m disgust, 
hurried to oppose the 1 at ifi cation of the new docimient The fight 
over ratification was waged in cveiy slate 

Ratification. A few states latified veiy pininplly — Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, New Jeisey, C/eoigia, and Conneclitnl However an 
impoitant weakness 111 the document soon appealed Theic was 110 
Bill of Rights! There was no specific guaiantee of fieedom of 
speech, of icligion, of the pi ess, of assembly. There was no guaian- 
tee of trial by juiy, noi of the right not to be molested by the 
military, nor the light to be fiee from having one's piopeily 
seaichcd Many citi/cns immediately protested M'hy weie these 
well-known guarantees omittecU They began to snspeel the framers 
of the Constitution of an undemocratic bias. In New Yoik and 
Massachusetts the hack-countiy fanners began to protest. Finally 
this faction was appeased when it was agiced that the Ihll of Rights 
would be embodied in a sciies of amendments to the Constitution 
These are the fiist ten amendments They wcic ofleied in 1781; 
and latified in 1791 

The Constitution, The fedeial Constitution consists of seven 
aiticles and twenty-one ameiKlmenls The whole document can he 
piinted on a dozen 01 dinaiy pages and can he 1 ead in twenty minutes 
The fiist article deals with Congiess, the second with the Ihesi- 
dent, the thud with the fedeial comts. 'I'he fointh and si.-cth deal 
with fedeial and slate i elationships The fifth gives the methods of 
amending and the seventh is a sentence on latilication The whole 
document is amavmgly simple, logical, and short. Of couise some of 
its provisions aie not entirely clear The I’leamhle, tonehed in 
general teims, announces as one jntrpose to “eslahhsh jusliee,” 
and as another pmiiose to “piomotc the genet al welfare ” Sinely 
nothing could be hioadei than that Some citizens would aigue that 
the way to “establish justice” is to give all persons equal incomes 
while otheis might argue that it would “inomole the geiieial wel- 
fare” if the government owned and opeiated the coal mines and 
the railroads Aiticle I piovidcs that “diiect taxes shall he appoi- 
tioned among the several states” accnicling to pcqnilation. What are 
diiect taxes? The experts in pulilic finance are not yet agieed 
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Then tlieic is the famous “necessaiy and propei” clause, Article I, 
Section 8 This has been interpreted to authorize national banks, 
paper money, postal savings, and parcel post 
If every piovision of the Constitution were mathematically clear 
and precise, the citizen would have no doubts as to the exact nature 
of his government But if this weie true, the document would not 
be flexible, foi it has changed its meaning and scope steadily since 
1789 It IS a diffeient document today fiom what it was in 1790, 
or in 1850, or even 1900 It will continue to change in the futuie 
There have obviously been a number of iinpoi taut economic and 
social changes since 1787 It is a mark of merit in our Constitution 
that It has been adaptable to these new conditions 
The changes in the Constitution have been made m three ways, 
(i) by usage, (2) by judicial interpretation, and (3) by amend- 
ment 

Growth by Usage. Many impoitant phases of 0111 fedeial govein- 
ment have grown up by custom Sometimes these customs aie 
sanctioned by act of Congiess but sometimes they are not Foi 
example, the Constitution does not piovide foi Congiessional com- 
mittees These impoitant agents in the government giew up by 
custom and weie sanctioned by law But neithei the Constitution 
nor Congress has ever piovided for cabinet meetings fndeed the 
cabinet is not even mentioned in the Constitution Tlie same is tiiie 
of our party system A person who reads 0111 Constitution would 
still be grossly ignorant of the way the Picsiclent is actually elected 
The party piimaiies, the national conventions, the paity commit- 
tees, and campaign funds have grown up wholly by custom It has 
been said that “the United States is committed to the two-party 
system of government” but piovision for it is not made in the 
Constitution or the statutes Theie is no provision foi “patronage” 
in any statute, nor for “senatorial courtesy,” but they are both 
firmly entrenched in the piactices of oui fedeial govcinmcnt It is 
not requiied by the Constitution 01 by law that a Repi esentative in 
Congiess live 111 the distiict fiom which he is elected. But custom 
provides that he shall 

Growth by Judicial Interpretation. The Supicme Couit in 
1803 assumed the power to declare acts of Congiess unconstitu- 
tional ^ Latei the Court held that federal powcis were to bo liberally 
^ The case of Marbury vs, Madison, 1803 
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constiued so as to add a iiumbui of "miidicd powcis” to the fedeial 
government.^ This power of tlic Couit to nppiove ot disapprove 
legislation is called “judicial leview " Undei it the couit has ap- 
pioved a considei able mimhei of jiowos not specifically granted 
by the Constitution. Some of these aio (i) to est.ilihsh national 
banks (1819), (2) to issue legal-teiidei papei money (tSyi), (3) 
extension of the “intei state commeice" clause to include tek'iihone, 
telegiaph, pipe lines, anjilanes, ladio hioadcMstmg, and otheis. This 
extension staited in 1824 and has continued tlnough a long list of 
decisions On the other hand the t onit has voided some siKty acts 
of Congiess, including (i) the fugitive skive law (185“'), (2) the 
old income tax (1894),^ (3) the child lahoi laws (1918, 1922), 
(4) the National Recoveiy Act, and the Kailioad Pension 1 aw 
(1935) addition the Suincnie Couit has declaied ovei 600 state 
laws unconstitutional 

Growth by Amendment. The fu st ten anunidments w ei e adopted 
ill 1789 and latificd m 1791. Thc-y aic the “hill of iighls” The 
eleventh and twelfth weie added soon tlieie.iftcM '1 hen no moie 
wcie added until aftci the t'nil kVai when the Ihiileenth, foui- 
teenth, and fifteenth, the “skiveiy amendments,” nc'ie adoiiteil 
Then came anothei lull until 1913 when the sixteenth, ]iioviding 
for a fedeial income tax, and the .seventeen lli, iiiovidiiig foi the* 
cliiect election of United Slates Scmatois, weie latified 1 he eight- 
eenth, pioviding for piohihition, was latified m 190) and ujie.ded 
by the twenty-fust m 1933. Tlie woman’s sulfiagr ameiidiuenl was 
adopted in 1920 and the “kune-ditck amendmenl" ‘ m 1933. 

An amendment may he jnojiosecl eithei hy C’oiigiess (two-thiids 
vote 111 each house) or hy a National C onstitutional Convention 
called by Congiess at the iccpiest of the states The l.iltei foiin 
has never been used The amendmenl must he i.Uified hy the 
legislatures of thiec-fnui ths of the .stales oi liy special couveiilions 
in three-fouiths of the states. Tlie foimer jilan h.is lieen used foi 
every amendment except the twwnt3'-fii st f)vei 3.000 amendments 
to the federal Constitution have been inoiiosed to Congress Of 

*The case of McCullough vs Maryland, 1819 

“Income taxation was later legah/e<l hy the sixteuitli aniendnient 

“The twentieth aniendnient ch.niged the tune fm rnngiessinn.d sessions ,ind 
for maugmation ot the Picsident Ilolh take ofliie soimei .iftei then eleetion 
than formerly No longer will defe.iled im inliers of Congiess eonlimie to legis- 
late after then defeat These were called "l.iine-ilm Us " 
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this numbei only twenty-seven have icceived the necessary two- 
thirds vote foi proposal to the states One of these whuh is still 
peiidiiig would give Congress power to regulate, liniit, or prohibit 
the labor of cliiklieii midei eighteen years of age Although twenty- 
five stales 1 ejected it within a yeai or two after it was pioposed 
(1924) considerable interest 111 it has hceii shown since and some 
of the states leveised then earlier action by voting to ratify At 
the time this is wiitten, twenty-four slates have ratified Conslitu- 
tional lawyers say that this presents a vciy interesting qucslion 
Can a state ratify an amendment after having once sent notice of 
its rejection? If so, inasmuch as tlieie is no time limit on latifna- 
tion, the amendment may be pending foi ycais 

Evaluating the Constitution. Tire actual fiamcis of the Consti- 
tution weie quite skeptical m legaid to its value Fiankhn said 

I confess that thcic aie seveial parts of this ConsliUition which I do 
not at pi eseiit appiove, but I am not stiie I slitill iicvei .ippiovc them 
I doubt, too, whethei any otlici Convention \vc tan obtain m.iv be 
able to make a bettei constitution For when you asscmlilc a numbei nf 
men to have the advantage of then joint wisdom you mcvilalily assemble 
with those men all their piejudiccs, then passions, then ciiois of opin- 
ion, then local inteiests, and then selfish views Fiom snth an assemlilv 
can a perfect production be obtained? 

Gouverneur Moms uiged that people “should lake it with all its 
faults” Robert Morns expressed a fan view when he said of the 
Constitution, “while some have boasted it as a woik fiom Hcavcii, 
others have given it a less iighteous oiigiir f have many leasoiis 
to believe that it is the work of plain, lionest men, and such, I 
think, it will appear ” 

After a centuiy and a half we have conic to adiiinc more and 
more the relative simplicity of its provisions, the claiity of its 
style, and, most of all, fhe democratic system which it cniliodics 
Of course there are many persons, most of them staunch sup- 
porters of orderly and democratic government, who have fi cited at 
the limitations oui Constitution has set up It has prevented Con- 
gress from controlling child labor It delayed for a gcnciation the 
use of the income tax. It has hainpeiccl the satisfacloiy icgrilation 
of the lailioads It has imposed a numbei of icsliaints upon 
President Roosevelt’s lecoveiy piogiam What this aniounls to, in 
some cases at least, is that the Constitution and the Courts have 
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vented the pcuple fioui ihnnt;:, Ihrciugh ( otit^iess, the thiiiK^ 
which the people elcnily wanted to do lliis is uol denumatic ( )iue 
the CouiL has uiled an act unconstitutional the peojile soini limes 
undeitake tlie arduous and slow task of ainendmj; the ( onstitulion 
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InM NTKIV lIvH ('(IMl'iaevn II 'I’llINI.S 
A cartoonist's loiieeption of the lued fin iiinstitutinii il iifniin 

In the case of the ineonie tax, tins tonic alniost iwtiity jeais ( 181)4- 
1913) liowevei the delay may he wise 
On the other hand theic rue pei)])le wdio ftloiify tlie ( onstilution 
and call It almost divine dhe Ameiicau Ihii Assiuiation has ni tied 
every Amcncarr eili/en In ded.iie, “The (amstitulion of the United 
States ought to he as at trial a jiait of ni}' life and iny leliipon as 
the Scrnion on the Mount ” 'I his would jnit it lesel with the teaih- 
ings of Jesub, in fact with Jesus’ own vvoids Janus M I’eilc, 111 
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his book on the ConstituHon of the United Statc<:, wiites, "Thus 
the American Constitution is the most conspicuous and eflective 
manifestation of a higher law ^ 

A fair view of the Constitution by a citizen who makes it his 
business to study it thoughtfully seems to point towaid at least four 
conclusions (i) it is excellently wiitten, (2) it is pcifcctly ade- 
quate foi a long time to come without any diastic alterations, 
(3) It IS excellent, not only foi the fine things it contains, but 
foi othei things which it leaves out, and (4) it is a dynamic, living 
oiganism meeting the demands of a demociatic people in a changing 
world 

State Constitutions. Each of the states has its own constitution 
Most of the constitutions now in use aic faiily leccnt in oiigin 
A few have lasted tluough scveial geneuitions, almost fiom Revo- 
lutionaiy times While 110 two aie piecisely alike theie aie some 
featuics which aie chai actci istic of the gi eat majoiily of them 
Must of them are veiy long The constitution of Oklahoma is twelve 
times as long as oui fedeial Constitution State crmslitutions wiitteii 
duiiiig the last tliiity yeais show a tendency loviaid gicatci and 
gi cater length This is because these constitutions contain a gieat 
many specific provisions A fan sample of the extent to which this 
practice is used is found m the following sections of the Illinois 
constitution 


AUHCLC XIII WARUIIOUSI S 

I. All ekvatois 01 stoichoiises whcic giain 01 othci piQ|ieity is 
stoied foi a compensation, vlictlici the piopcity be kept scpaiatc 01 not, 
arc dcclaicd to be public waieliouscs 
2 Tlie ownei, lessee 01 nianagei of each and eveiy public wai chouse 
situated in any town of not less than 100,000 inhabitants shall make 
weekly statements undei oath, bcfnic some officci to be designated by 
law, and keep the same posted in some conspicuous place in the office of 
such waieliouse, and shall also file a copy foi public examination 111 
such place as shall be designated by law, which statement shall coiicctly 
set foi til the amount and giade of each and eveiy Lind of giam in such 
waiehouse, together with such otliei piopeity as may he stoicd thcicin, 
and what waiehouse receipts have been issued, and aie, at the time of 
making such statement, outstanding tlierefoi , and shall, on the copy 
posted m the warehouse, note daily such changes as may be made in 
^Page XI Italics ours. 
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the quantity aiul ,q:i<ulc of 111 muIi w.iulum^i , .ind Iho dilleicnt 

ciades of giau' sliipiu-d 111 sepniaU’ lots sh.iH not Ijc iwixrd wiili mliiioi 
01 supeiioi grades without the consent of the ownei 01 eonsignce 
thereof 

Thcic ate five inoic sections 111 tins aiticU dcMling \citli w.ue- 
hoiises. It IS to lie' noted that only one city in Illinois t Incago, had 
a population of loo.ocio cchcn tins was cnacteil and fm sixty yiais 
theteaftei These luovisioiis ate not even piopei siihjiits loi slate 
law; they should li.ivt' heen lelt foi the t liu.n;ii cil\ lomiiil 

Students ol state constitutions do not .ipiuoNc' nl loiii; consti- 
tutions, pointing out that tiny nsnally nu.m di laded |iiocisions, 
ivhieh soinctinics clefcMt the imiposes ol dininiialn giueuniunl 
Foi exanii'le, some sl.ites have heen inialile to leloiin lluii l.ix 
systems because llieii constitutions in ovule foi “nnifniiinty " ( hhei s 
have found it unpossihU- to slioitcn llien hallots 

State constitulioiis usu.iliy lucliule (1) a hill of nglits, (j) pm- 
visions for legishitive, executive, and jiidn lal Inaiulus of goviin- 
iiient, (3) rniaiicia! cl.uiscs, and ( [) inisc i II nii 1 ms si i lions deiliiiL; 
with coipoiatums, cdiu alum, local govei nnu iil s, and anu nilini nt s to 
the constitutinii The piovisions lot .imendnu iil ,iu ol loiisulei 
able luipoi tance [Teiiuently the ie(|unenun(s an loo seven making 
it almost inipiissilile to get an aiiuiidmcnt tliioiigli Illinois iei|unes 
a two-thiuls vote in e.icli house (if tlic legislainn ,ind n popnlai 
vote which is a uiiijoi ily of nil j'n sons ■I’oliiiii in llml < h 1 lion !l also 
foibicls the sulunission of iiioie than one anu'iulnunt .tt .1 lime 
and, 111 addition, (mividcs llial no ])ioposal i an he made to ihaiige 
a paiticuhu aiticle olUiiei than mice in fom veais Mu, leqniu- 
ment of a majoiity of all l’ii\ini\ volnui is .1 |novisimi mIiuIi 
O peiafes m at least half of llie stitcs l( lias heen a nniipleli 
bariiei to amending the conslittilion of Illinois m the last tuinly- 
fiveyeais Dmmg (hat time live atnendiiieiils have been voted iiiimi 
with the following lesults 


igiO Tax Amendment to Constitution 

Poi f)S7,'’oS 

Against ’()s,7S-' 

Total vole on jii oposil ion inn, otto 

Total vote in eh ( tuiii i , 5 1 1 , v'' ' 

% Attiim.itiVL voti to total vuli meleilion pS 
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1524 “Gatewdy" Amendment' 

For 

Against 

Total vote on. proposition 
Total vote m election 

% AfSrmativc vote to total vote in election 
1926 Tax Amendment 
For 

Against 

Total vote on proposition 
Total vote in election 

% Affirmative vote to total vote in election 
1930 Tax Amendment 
For 

Against 

Total vote on proposition 
Total vote m election 

% Affirmative vote to total vote m election 
1932 “Gateway” Amendment' 


704, 665 

307,835 

I, 102, 500 

2,570, 707 
28 31 % 

651, 768 
■17fi,4SS 

1 , 128 , 223 
1,912,710 
34 07 % 

371,812 
513,861 
885,673 
2,332,606 
15 04 % 


For 

Against 

Total vote on proposition 
Total vote in election 

% Affirmative vote to total vote in election 


1,080,341 

275,339 

', 355,870 
3 , 46 j,y 27 
31 19% 


/ u 

Here aie four dear-cut cases out of the five voted upon, in 
which the votcis apparently wanted to change then slate consti- 
tution but because of the rigid piovisions of the amending clause 
they could not do so The indifference of many votcis is, of couise 
also responsible The evidence shows that this mdiacicucc is gieatei 
sincG wornen have begun to vote. 

It IS because of these and othei ciicuinstances, that state consti- 

neoT V the same halo winch many 

people attach to the fedcial Constitution They are, of course in 

city chadL of a city is its 

city chai ter This document is gianted by aiithoiity of the state 

egis ature It may be that is. the same chaftei ,s grmied 

specifically foi the individual city The latter piactice has been all 
To make it easier to change the constitution 
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too common in cvisLcin and nmldlc woslein stales It lias h.ul ni.iny 
undesirable lesnlls It finccs llie slate lot(islaLui e In lUviiti a laiyc 
shaie of its> to inunnipal pinlilciiis alumt \\ hidi it is lil-infm nicd 
It costs the city cifciit and tnueit.iinty in ]il(,,idiiiL,’' its siictial c.iusc 
Frequently the special l.iws and cliaitci anundincnts au at tnally 
haiinful to llie city A !;oneiaI ihailci wliuli is tail fully di.inn 
ind which aiiplics to all cilies st t ins to Ik innic siuitsslnl iMnic- 
over, if special piovisinns foi ciitain cities seem dcsiiahle, tlieie is 
a better way Sciinetiines the cliaitei is fiained hy a innimittei of 
the city itself ami then menly snluinltcd to the slati' ei iiiiienl 
for appt oval This is called liontf 1 iilr It h,is het n autluni/eil 111 
fourteen states' Up to only one-thnd of the cities of 

population ui tiioie had liaiiic ni/r 

Some charters aie veiy shoit .ind simple, howevei that of New 
Yoik City IS a cloeuiiieiil of lu.iily 1,5011 iiams Wli.it does the 
charter provide^ LJsu.illy the (h.iilei iiu hides ( 1 ) the tlmse dt- 
clanng the city to he a legal toi poi.ition foi hual goveimiKiil, 
(2) a statement of the city’s honnd.uies, (3) ,1 list of city ollicials, 
terms, maimer of selection, powtis, and duties, ( () ,i statement 
of the powci s aiicl functions ol the city 'I’hc im|ioil,mt funilions 
ate' (i) Piotcction This includes the woik of Ihi* polici, Ine, .uicl 
health clcp.utmenls (e) Stieits Such impoit.nif items .is stieet- 
pavmg, the huildnig of sidew.ilks, sli c’et-light mg, ili.ining, .uid 
lepan aic included (3) thdilies 'I he w.itei ,md sewage systems, 
electiicity, gas, teiephoiios, slieet ti .insiioi t.ilioii, .uicI somelmu s siiih 
things as whaives, ice, .iiicl .gi.nn clev.itois .tie iindii city loiitio] 
(4) Gaihagc and luhliish umoval (5) ( ily ]il, inning ,mcl zoning 
(6) Education 11 ie puhhc schools .iiul piililic hhi.iiies of the' cit^' 
are rnamtained (7) C li.ii ity sc i \ ic cs (.S) k’ecicMimn Thisnuhides 
city paiks, playgimincls, he.iches, e.iniji-gi oniids, .mcl the like 
These chaiteis also may lie- s.iicl to iciiuscnt the demand of the 
citizens for an oicicily goveinmcnl The whole constitution. d and 
legal structure is hased iipcm tins lankiug 

Fccleial Constitution 
Fedeial law's and tie. dies 
Stale constitutions 

'Missouri, r.ihfoi iii.i, W.isliiiigtiin, Nfiiiiu'snl.i, C dim .uln, Oiieciii, ( )ld i- 
homa, MicluKan, Aii/eii.t, Ohio, Nclii.iska, 'Ic'c.is, M ,11 vl.uul, New >'mk 
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State laws 
City charters 

City oidmances, county oidniances, and other local rules. 

No law 01 otdmance may violate any piovision of a document of 
higher rank Foi example, a city ordinance may not violate the 
city chartei oi a state law Likewise a state law must not violate 
the federal Constitution. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 

SUMMARIZING QUESTIONS 

1 Why does the dcmociatic citwcn demand to be governed by law and 
not by men ^ 

2 How does the Constitution of tlie United States cliilct fioni that of 
England ^ 

3 Explain two of the eaily colonial constitutions 

4 What weie the chief features of the Aiticlcs of Confederation? 
What were its defects ? 

5 What class of people prepared the fedeial Constitution? Why weie 
they interested in a strong central govei nment ? 

6 What compromises resulted fiom the contiovci sics m the Consti- 
tutional Convention? 

7 What important weaknesses weie noticed in the Constitution when 
it was sent to the states for ratification? What gioup of people 
paiticularly protested? What was the icsnlt? 

8 With what does each of the articles and amendments of the Iccicial 
Constitution deal ? 

9 What aie the advantages of having “vague” seetions in the Con- 
stitution ? Disadvantages ? 

10 In what thiee ways has the Constitution been changed? Explain 
each 

11 How has the attitude toward the Constitution changed since the 
days of its adoption? Is the attitude of “woisliip” held by some to 
be commended ? Explain 

12 What aie the chief piovisions of most state constitutions? 

13 What conditions often handicap the people in tiying to amend state 
constitutions ? 

14 By what authority aie city chaiters gianicd? Distinguish between 
special and general city charters 

15 What IS meant by city home iule'> 

16 What are usually provided for m city charters ? What are the chief 
functions of a city for which pVovisions aie made in its chailci ? 

17 Upon what ranking is oui constitutional and legal stiuctuic based? 
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QuruSiioNS I OR niscussioN 

j What aic the lUlvdiiliiRes ol .1 wiittcn tdu 4 iUUiniU Of an unwiiUini 
one^ Wliy do dubs, liloiaiy milrIrs, siuiUiit ((uiiuils, and (iiIili 
school oifeuuii/ations dflon luuo (.oustiiutRnn •' 

2 What IS tliu ineanint;: nl "uiu (msiitutRin.d ' M.ikc ,i li’^l <il siuiu' 

impoilaiit laws, statu and ft'diial, wliuli lu'cii ikd.iKsl mu (in- 

stitutional 

3 Why was it wise to have sniut Ihiiif^s niiiiltid finiu the fedt r.il 
ConstitutiOiU Emnneiate sonu and (spl.iin 


COMMUNin I'ROni h\!S 

1 Examine a coiiy tit tout sl.iti tonstituiRin. How hint' is it? Does 
it have a bill oi iipihts^ How can it he amendtiP 

2 How many constitutions has \oui state h,id ' Whtn ssas tin pusent 
one wiittciU Aie theie ifooil leasoie foi nwiuine ihe innslitiitinn 
of voui stale 

3 Study a cnjiv oi \nui city thailei I xaninie il wilh ,i view inui.elei- 
ing Its gcneial content How does it t.iki laie ot i .n h of the loin 
types of provisions sue;p;este(l 111 this Huptei as lieiiin: [mind 111 inn'll 
city chaiters'' 
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Chapter 5 LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 

The Purposes of this Chapter 

I To explain the complexities of local govcinment 

2. To show how cities, counties, anti towiisliips aie governed 

3 To piesent some of the pioblcms facing these govoinnicnts 

The most stnkmg featuie of local govcinmcnl in the United 
States IS Its complexity About two-tliiids of the people of this 
country live within the boundaiies of a city 01 village In most of 
the states they live in a tozvnship, 01 something similai called by 
a different name They aie also undei a coiiiily government They 
may live under one or more school governments, and a diawage 
district, and a path district, and seveial others 
The authors ate residents of the United States, of the state of 
Illinois, of McLean County, of Normal Township, of the Town 
(village) of Normal, of the BIoomington-Noiinal Sanitary District, 
of giade-schooI distiict number 144, of high school district number 
348, eight governments 111 all and eveiy one has the light to levy 
taxes If they lived in Chicago theie would also lie park distiicts 
of various sorts This complexity is not only un fortunate foi the 
student; it is costly to the taxpayei One can haiclly avoid living 
undei at least six or seven different governments, each of which 
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can and does levy taxes Sonic ])Li)iilii live undci as many as eleven 
01 twelve The ciIi/lh has (Icmaiulul mdcily L^ovcinniciits lie has 
piobalily cieatcd too many (lill<.iciit ones lUil he needs to know 
what functions have been delei;.itcd to each one 

tin ( ii IV I Ills MLN I 

Laige ineoipoiatid phues ,ue lalled nlies d hey may he defined 
as “laigc gioups of penpk living in a eompacl aie.i and .giiviined 
undei a city dirutei 'I lieu me thui, oi foui tluiiis.ind such jilaees 
m the United Stales 

To he ineuipoialed as a city ie(|iiiies ,i jiopnlatuin of 200 m 
Kansas and io,ooo m New Voik "1 he .umage is about 2,500 d'his 
is the figuic the t. ensus Ihueaii has taken to distinguish between 
mbdii and uual coniinunities d'he miiiilRi of suth plates is shown 
in the following talilc 


Pci Cent 


Ycai 

('ll It'S of 
oi Moie 

of 'I'ot.d 
Population 

i8go 

'> t '7 

d 

I goo 

1 , Ro 1 

40 

igto 

■> d . 

46 

IC )20 


d 

1:930 

(. iC's 

so 


Each of five cities, New Yoik, t liiiagu, I’hd.idelphia, Delioit, anti 
Los Angele.s, has ovei 1 .ooo.ooo peoiili, .1 liguie not leadied by 
onc-thiid of om states ( liu.igo’s ))(i]iul,ilioii of 3,37('),g,5S tvteetls 
that of Ihiity-eight of the st.ites, anti New Voik’s fi.tuo.g [C) exti'eds 
all but thiec of them 

The above figiucs me Udvtii fiom the 11)30 tensns foi the popula- 
tion within the mcoi pointed limits ['’vtiy city h,is a huge iiumhei 
of subudis and “satellite cities” wlmh <iie etonomitally and sotiall}', 
although not politically, an inlegi.il pmt of tlic imge cily Usdf 
People somcLimos sjit.ik of “(nealei New Yoik” when they tvmit 
to include all the teiiiloiy within the met lopolilan aiea vSt T-ouis 
has 48 smallei pl.ues willini the meli ojiolilan disliut Tms Angeles 
has 56, Philafld]iliia f)2, ainl ( liuago 115" i’lie possihility of settuig, 

/hiu'iuiin Coti nnin 11/ I mlav, i> ,(Rs 
‘ Recent .‘ioi ml lui\ih g ) jK 
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these gieat metiopolitan aieas free to fotin states is discussed m a 
later chapter (see Chapter 17) 

Forms of City Government Most cities aie governed under the 
mayor-council plan in which the voters elect an alderman (or two) 
from each zvard. These akieinien foini the city council. The Mayor 
presides at their meetings, makes appointments, and acts as the chief 
executive of the city This form is based upon the principle of 
sepal ation of powei into legislative (the council), executive (the 
Mayor and depaitments), and judicial (the city courts), similar 
to that of the fedeial goveinmcnt It is also true that the council 
plan piovides lepiesentation foi all sections of the city However 
one objection to the raayoi -council plan is that the aldermen lepre- 
sent then wards lathei than the whole city Another ciiticism is 
that the scheme docs 'not fasten lesponsibilily on any one official, 
A citizen with a gi levaiice goes to the Mayoi , the Mayor sends 
him to the head of a department, the dei>aitment head blames the 
council foi not appiopiiating enough funds, the councilmen blame 
each othei and the Mayoi Nowheie is theie a well-defined respon- 
sibility This foim pievaiis in the vast majoiity of Ameiican cities 
Howevei, because of these and other objections to the mayor- 
council plan, two new foi ms of city goveinmcnt have recently been 
developed 

The fust of these is the commizuon plan which has existed 
since eaily m the twentieth centuiy Undei this plan the voteis 
choose five coinmissioneis, elected from the city-at-large. Together 
they foim the city council But each also acts as the head of an 
admiiiistiative department The Mayor becomes commissioner of 
public affaiis, for example, and the other four head the depart- 
ments of public safety, public propeity, streets, and finance This 
foim has impioved the government of many small and middle 
sized cities, especially because it concentiates responsibility on a 
few men Its chief drawback lies in the fact that the commissionei s 
often have no tiaining for the woik of their department Fre- 
quently the depaitment assignments are made after the election 
A study of the commissioneis of Topeka, Kansas, revealed that 
the watei commissioner was a barbel by trade, the commissionei 
of sheets was a house mover, and the commissioner of paiks and 
public buildings was a “cub” repoiter^ About 400 cities have 

^ Briiere, Henry, The Nezv Cify Government, p 92 
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adopted this form, including New Oilcans, Ncwaik, Jersey City. 
Portland, St Paul, Omaha, Memphis, San Antonio, Piouston, and 

Des Moines 

The newest foini of city govcinment is the city manage) plan 
Its chaiacter and giowth will be discussed latei in this chaptei 
undei the topic Impioving City Goveinment It calls foi the elec- 
tion of a small council of usually five oi seven mcmbeis 

City Elections. Once eveiy yeai oi two the voteis of the city go 
to the polls to choose then officials In addition to the Mayor and 
council (or commissioneis), the voteis often elect a city clerk, city 
treasurer, city judge, police magistiatc, city attuiney, and otheis 
Theie are too many of these elected and they leceive scant atten- 
tion from the votei s Almost any move to dcci ease the numbei of 
elected officials is a move in the right diiection 

In order to keep city elections fiom being dragged along the 
tail-end of national and state politics, they aic usually held on a 
diffeient date Since the national elections conic m Novcmljci of 
the even numbered yeais many city elections aie held in the spung 
of the odd numbei ed yeais This method is moie expensive and 
leads to moie noii-voting In Chicago only 1,052,4-16 votes weie 
cast 111 the city election of 1935, while 1,423,074 wcie cast in the 
national election of 1932 Neveithelcss m the mtcicst of a shoit 
ballot and intelligent voting the practice of scpai ate elections seems 
to be better. 

City Ordinances. City laws or oidmances aic enacted by the city 
council in accordance with the piovisions of the chaitet These 
cover a gicat vaiiety of subjects emhiaeing all of the functions 
named above An impoitant oidmance is the anniad appropriation 
for the woik of the vaiious dcpaitmenls of city goveinment and 
the firing of the tax 7 ate to supply the money appropriated Theie 
IS also the granting of fyanchna and licenses to do ccitain types 
of business, such as liquor dealing, employment agencies, and ped- 
dling Much of this work is done tliiough committees subject to 
the approval of the whole council The council through its 01 di- 
nances fiaines the policies of the city and plays a large lole in 
detei mining whether the city shall have good or bad goveinment 
City Administration The Mayoi, the othei elected officials, and 
all the depaitment heads and their siiboi dinates appointed by the 
Mayor have the responsibility foi eiifoicing and administering the 
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law and caiiyin;^ oiif ihi polnu-s scl up liy llu’ (nuiiul Tuifoitu- 
iiately many citicii allow |)ol)li(al toiisidci atioiis latlni than limit 
to detei mine these appomtineiUs All too olLiii tins lesiills in in- 
efficient adminisli ation 'I'lns is sonietnncs tini m tiu iiolm, in 
the inspection sciviies, in the awaulniit "I tniiti.uts, m the sewape 
system, even m Llie st liools and the (liaiitalile smn'ih's Sonu iilies 
baie found a leniedy It is in the ii ,e ol a (ivil seiini s\siun 
Appointliiciits die ni.ide upon niMil and siilioi dni.iles ,n i not i e- 
inovable exit[)t foi L;ood taiisi I his s\st<ni, (oiiplid uilli pood 
prospects foi piomotioii, and i pension s'cstein aimnsi ah\ i\ s 
has incieascd the C'IIk leiK \ and tin nim.ile of city einployei s 'I his 
has been done sueecsslnlly in nianc (dies m Massaihiisetts 1 in 
sonic yeai S a sl.ite cud c oniniiision h.is iviininid and eeitiliid 

piospectivc emploi'it s of the cities 

An mcidcnt occiined in ki^^i in the <ii\' of Diiuilli, Illinois, 
which illufati ale 1 tlie value id the ci\il sc i e u e ^yslein fcii fiicnu'ii 
In 1929-1930 Danville iiianil. lined an illniinl Inc cU iiai tnient and 
had a pei e.ipita Ine loss of only ffii j(i \n nicoininp Mayoi 

replaced thiity-s.i'c of the loi l\ -tin c e c \pc 1 u m c d liunnn Mithnew 

appointecb J W ]nsl, of lIu' si, pc hie inaislials ollue, wiimd 
them “that unless the y c 01 1 c c ted this c ondil ion, tin 11 Ine bus would 
be nuiltipiliecl fciui tunes" lie \\,is wiemit It was niiill iplu cl 1 ii//if 
times and the in \L yeai the 11c 1 e.ipil.i (ne loss w is h'tn sh 'I Ins 
caused a gencial iiKit.ue in Ini' iiisuiaiuc lalis 

A considcuihle lolc ni 1 i\\ cnloiccnient is iilacecl h\ thc' coints 
While most inajoi ollciic c s aic' ti u d in ininiD and uiiint loinls, 

the iminiciiial <ind police- coinis aic of some iin|/oi lane c- \ tew 

cities have 01 gam /(-el spe e la! couils loi special kinds of nllenileis 
and have employed expetts to nn])iove llie jndu lal pioeiss I’ail 111 
most cities thc Lcniils have f.uhd to fiiiution sal isl u tm ilv Miieh 
of the cnticisni vvliidi has hee-n ehucled at oni inelliiient ])oliie 
must he shaiccl liy the local coiiits d liey )ia\e ollin hem in the 
hands of incompclcnt men and, if not, they ha\e he en hampeieel 
by antiquated couit pioceduie’ 

City Politics Standing hae k of city ge)\ c 1 nnient ami “\ uilling the 
stiings" which make aiipninlnieiits, awaiel eontiaels, ami shape 
policies, ihetc is usually a p.uty 01 eain/ation h’l e'i]nenll\ the le aie 
sejnie; paiLy hosses With .1 eonipleie- 01 oani/ il mn lioni tin icaiil 

'For a more coniriletL .ueoiint eif tlie activilv eel itn eieiiils sic ( luiple 1 ij 
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‘•heelcib” and piccinct committeemen up to the cential committee 
of the paity, they exeicise an important and sometimes simstei 
influence. They back then own “slate” in the party piimaiy, make 
“deals” with othei factions and even with the othei paities. and 
jiay themselves and then siipporteis by good appointments, fat con- 
tiacts, and the like Haidly any great city has escaped this control 
New Yoik has had Tammany and various paity gioups opposed 
to Tammany Chicago has had Lundm, Thompson, Sullivan, Bren- 
nan. and others Philadelphia has had the Vares In any ntimbei of 
cities theie has been an alliance between connpt politics, crime and 
vice, dishonest police, and ciooked business The following is a 
desciiptiou of the boss of Cincinnati as Lincoln Stet¥ens found 
him about 1905 ^ 

When I went to Cmcmiiati from Cleveland I knew the conditions 
theie, what was what and who was who, and eaily m my fiist moming, 
befoie eight o’clock, I sought out Boss Cox His office was ovei his 
“Mecca” saloon, in a mean little fiont hall lOom one flight up The door 
was open I saw a great hulk of a man, sitting theie alone, his back to 
the dooi, his feet up on the window sill, he was leading a newspaper 
I knocked, no lesponsc I walked in, he did not look up 
"Mr Cox?” I said 
An affiiinative grunt 

"Mr Co.x, I understand that you are the boss of Cincinnati ” 

Slowly his feet came down, one by one They slowly walked his 
chan around, and a stolid face turned to let two daik, shaip eyes study 
me While they measuied, I gave my name and explained that I was 
“a student of politics, coirupt politics, and bosses” I lepeated that I 
had heard he was the boss of Cincinnati “Are you ?” I asked 
“I am,” he giumblcd m his hoarse, throaty voice 
"Of conise, you have a mayor, and a council, and judges?” 

"I have,” he admitted, "but” — he pointed with Ins tlmmb back over 
his shoulclei to the desk — "I have a telephone, too ” 

"And you have citizens, too, 111 your city? Ameiican men and 
women ?” 

He stared a long moment, silent, then turned heavily around back 
to lus papei That shoit interview was a summary of the truth about 
Cincinnati, a lathei cultivated city of kindly people, descendants of 
pioneers, New Englanders, southeiners, and Germans, dominated by a 
dictatoiship, which they actually feared and winch did not fear them — 
and winch did sell them out — to their knowledge Everybody had tales 
to tell of this literal tyranny and of shameful graft, both of politics and 

^ Aufobiogi ajihy of Lincoln Steffens, pp 483-484, 486-487 Reprinted by per- 
mission of Harcouit, Biace & Company 
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business, of the schools and of the touils, hut llieic wcic oiilt a fi w 
individuals who dared to tell you then stones, hlliot 11 IViidleton, 
ex-Judge Rufus B Smith, one iiewspapei editoi , ,iiid a do/'en ollui iiuii 
And excepting only Pendleton, these did not liki to he s, , n wnli nu 
111(1 instinctively whispeied when they tnhl thin l.uts ( n A, lv( piihlu ,iii 
iiiachme, which was in open p.iitmiship w-ilh tin Diinouatu in, u him, 
kept lists of votei s, watched tluni, 'had tliiiies on Ihem ' , .mil il 

pyjj, Jelled actually, it hint jmii hiisiiiess litit .dso it tiitild and it did 

lielp youi business if you “went .dung” 


What kind of in.ichine did In li.i\e^ 'I li.it w.is tin iiiiesinui I 1 i pt 
befoie us Thcic was gi.ift, of eoiiise evei\ iil) h.id n'all. .iiid tluu 
was politics, and business, hut how w.is the uialt, puhlus, ,iml hmim' , 
done fioiu the giaft point of \iew', fioni tin .e-theln puint of mi w ’ 
Was it smoothly, cleveily done, in w.is it unitth hliindei ne;, .iml ImnG 
He was fascinated hy desci ijitiuns o| othei ni.iihiiu' lie h.iU d <nni- 
pansons with his, but just the s.une In .ulinii i d ni\ .idinn ilmn tm tin ni 
when they wetc "good," .is in Phil.idelphi.i Wh.it he w.inlid fioni me 
was a judgment with pi.use ol his “system, ” ,ind f withheld th.U till 
the day I was quitting CuKinn.ili .ind h.ul lulled to t.d e le.ive ul 
Ml Cox 

"Well, and what do you think ut it’” lit .isked, lefenme, of loui i 
to Ins machine 
"Pietty good,” I said 

“Pretty — ” Pic was too disgusttd to liiiisli “I’.esi miu i\ei mw 
"W ell, I can’t tell,” 1 s.iul “My cntiiiun fm ,i lu.iU ni ipun/.ition is 
how few divide the giaft flow iii.iuv dunk it lu u 
“Ain’t no giaft,” he guinibltil 
“Then it’s a mighty pooi thing ” 

He pondeicd a moment , then “Ifow m.iiii do ton s,i\ ditnles np 
here 

"Three at least,” I said, “Voti .ind (i.u ly 1 li i in.mn and Uiul 1 him he ” 
"Ugh'” he giuiitcd sccniifullv, .md wagging one Imgri slowly heloie 
my face, he said, "Tlieie's oiiU one diiides uji In u ” 

Nottiuc, this, not ex.iel!) ( ox w, isn’t h mg Hi w is getting old .ind 
vam and was boasting .i hit fic me.mt, as f im ml, that In, oi lu and 
his two heuten.uits, toiUinlled and ml the politn.il giaft, whuh otln i , 
received sliaies of as he duelled t ok [iioiuhly did ihiuh how miuh 
each paiticipant icceived, his st.Ltenieiil m.ide me liehiw tli.it he had 
the final say even ovci ITcini.inu .uid ITynieke And ( ii\ w,i, emm; 
into the banking and othci husiiuss, loo Tie w.is luh and hi wa. \eii' 
poweiful in business as well .is pohliis And he was uidit .ihont hi. 
machine and its methods, they h.id hi in, it mimiii d lo me, ahmit tin 
most perfect 01 g.ani/ation of the soil lli.il I had sei n m IrmkI ol 
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A revealing pictme of the misgovernment of New York Qt 
by Tammany Hall was drawn by the Hofstadter Committee ' f 
Inquiiy m 1932 Hundieds of instances of graft were laid bef ° 
the committee by Judge Samuel Scabury, m charge of the luveT 
gation Some of these involved city officials, some involved ^the 
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McQuaclej Registci of the County, who (Iqionlul >^(1,000 on .i 
salary of $47,000 lie testified that lu ‘‘htmowul a gieal dwl ol 
money to suppoit his family " 

A foimci Deputy Fiie Coiiiinissumei, ( liailes ( nlkin, de 

posited neaily $-^,000, 000 111 his taisonal atumnt diiiiiio, lln sann 
seven yeais He lefused to esplain to the C ommitlu wluie Ik h 
ceived these amounts lint the iiivestigaloi , showed that he w.is 
president of a com]i<Lny wdiith sold (hell 11 h';lil hiilh-, lo oHk e hnild 

mgs and tcitcmeiits It was daimid tint hmidme's whuh hoti';hl hi. 
light bulbs wcic all appimed hy the hie nnpec lois ( llhi 1 hiiilihii" . 
vveie sometimes cited as \iolatois ol the liu l.i\,s 1 he i ily (hnk 
of New Ynik and the chiet deik of lln nty (<.111! wiu aLo lomid 
to have laige hank anouiits wdndi liny wne nol aide to (splam 
adequately 

While eveiy uti/cn should know ol the imtahle (\am|ihs ol 
niisgoveiiiment wliidi have sometimes (Keuiied m the iiliis ol tin. 
LOiintry, and should he always awaie of the d.ui';ii of ioiin|i|ioii 
entering into the goveinmeiit of Ins own tilv, he should not losi 
sight of the tact that Iheie aie many well-goreiin d iiliis m tin 
United States Some have altaiiud a standaid of liom pnhln 
service which descives the higliesl possihle 111 aisi All ol tin ulit. 
mentioned above as Inniig expei leiu ed (oiiii]il uov< imin iii, ( m 
cmnati, New Yoik, Cliit.igo, and riiiladdiihia, ha\e also had pin 
ods of high giade acimimsti atioii Sdinilimes nty eoniniinnt is 
neither coil upt noi eKceplnmally liiu lloweni it is ui lu 1 alh laid 
by students of politieal scieiue that the giealist impion iiu iits m 
government m the last fitly yeais hive he<n madi m \meniau 
cities 

Improving City Government, 'I'lie aiiia/mi; giowtli ol ciln . 1. 
one of the chief facts in Amc'iic.m Instoiy (.niwiii'; lapidh, 
spiawlmg ovei then houndaiies, niakiii'; olisolete then encenimeiital 
forms, it Is no wondei that they ofleii heiame iiotoinms 1 old 
Biyce found them to be the thuf linakdowii 111 Anuiiiaii demm 
lacy Nowhcic has ictoim lieen moie impoitaiil Some of the pin 
posed remedies aic now desciihcd 

(i) Manager-qovonmcul Stalling m lOoS, this fonii ol giiv 
eminent has spiimcl to moie Ilian jjq cilns Tins mdndes almnl 
one-fouith of the cities of ovn ,^5,000 poimlatioii m ilu (oniiliv 
Some of these arc 
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Population 


Cmciimati, Ohio 45^ 

Rochester, New Yoik 328,132 

Dallas, Texas 260,475 

Gland Rapids, Michigan 168, 59 2 

Long Beach, California 142,032 

Miami, Ploiida 110,637 

There are also a number of small cities which use this foim 

City Population 

Winnetka, Illinois 12,166 

Boulder, Colorado 11)223 

Ft Laudei dale, Florida 8,666 

Pctoskey, Michigan 5)74° 

Oberlin, Ohio 4, 292 

Kcnihvoith, Illinois 2,501 


It Will be seen that the nianagei form is used hy all sizes of 
cities and m all paits of the country It hat, giown since 1920 inoie 
rapidly than any othei foim of government Under this plan the 
voters elect a small council, usually five to seven membeis This 
body enacts all oidinanccs and deteimines all policies Its chief 
task IS, however, the selection of the manager Ideally they select 
a capable executive, sometimes trained iti engmeenng and finance, 
preferably fiom aiiothei city, and often having had experience as 
managei of a smaller city For example the manager of Staunton, 
Virginia, was hired by Springfield, Ohio, then by Nnifolk, Vii- 
gmia, then by Stockton, California His salaiy lose from $2,500 to 
$6,000, then $12,000, and finally $20,000 at Stockton The city 
manager holds office as long as his woik is good His salary is 
relatively high and is inci eased from tune to time if his recoicl is 
good He appoints all city officials, though usually through a civil 
service plan applying to all except department heads He assumes 
complete responsibility foi all administration This centralization 
of authority m his hands is the chief advantage of tins plan But 
there are other advantages The manager can give the city expert 
administration, and the council expert advice These positions bid 
fail to become a profession of high standing Already such insti- 
tutions as the Univeisity of Michigan, the University of California, 
Stanford University, Syiacuse University, and the Texas Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College offei couises of study in City- 
Management The four hundred managei s m the field have 01- 
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ganized themselves into a City Managers’ Association for icsoaich 
and mutual advancement So the city gams in two ways, liy the 
greater simplicity and responsibility of its govcinment, and by the 
gi eater amount of expeit advice it obtains The use of the managei 
plan also produces considciable financial savings to the city Cities 
which have used the maiiagei plan have usually avoided deficits, 
eliminated or 1 educed then bonded deiits, and have geiici.iily de- 
ci eased then tax latcs 

(2) Election Reforms An inipoitant inuiucipal election lefoini 
js the ballot Theie have been ballots used that wcie foiiitccn 

feet long nnd contained 5 (jo names ^ In some jilaces in Illinois the 
votei IS called upon to fill as many as seventy ulficcs in a single 
election The ballots 111 piesidential ycais have fieciucntly been 
coinpaied in size to blankets and bed-sheets Raiely can a votia 
even unfold one within the iiatiow voting hooth Aside fioin the 
inconvenience tlie chief evil icsulting fiom tlie long hallot is blind 
voting Even the most intelligent and cvtil-mfoimed votei can know 
of only a few of the candidates Attention is centeied on tlie most 
conspicuous olTiccs, Picsident, Scnatoi, fioveiuoi, slieiiiT, and 
Mayoi Many othcis of vital impoi lance m good goveinmeiiL aie 
neglected Less disci iminatmg votei s vote foi the gicat inajinity ol 
offices blindly 

Besides blind voting, tlieic is also a tiemcndoiis im|iclus given, 
m oui system, to voting tlic stiaight paity ticket “If m doubt 
vote Republican,’’ 01 “If m clonht — vote 1 )enuic 1 .itic” aie the slog, ms 
of most votcis And they aie fiequently 111 donlit ( )f coiiise must 
Ameiicau ballots use the pai ty-culumii ai 1 aiigcmeiit whuli en- 
couiages paity voting But it will tnoliahly he difficult, if not iin 
wise, to change the paity-eolunin plan until we chaslic.dly shoiteii 
the ballot 

This can be done in two ways The most itnpoi taut is tliiougli 
leducing the numhei of elective officci s Cities that still elect a 
Mayor, two or more aldcimen from each waul, city cIctIc, lie.is- 
iirei, coinptrollei , cngmcci, patk commissioners, as many as tliiily 
judges, comt cleiks, and vaiious otliei special officeis aie most 111 
need of refoim Some cities m Texas even elect a “fuililu weighei” 
and a “hide and animal ins|icctoi ’’ The advocales of the slioil 
ballot claim that the only city officials winch need he eleiled ,iie 

“The Democratic Piimaiy of Mairli 26, tyu, m New Yoik City 
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(i) the city council (under the manager plan), or the Mayor and 
council (lE under the other plans), and (2) judges Some even 
advocate that judges should be appointed as all federal judges are 
at present ^ 

The second change that would clanfy and simplify the election 
process is the move to separate elections In an ideal shoit ballot 
plan It might he possible to have all elections (except piimaiies) 
on the same day with a four year cycle something like this 


Fust Year 

Second Year 

Thud Year 

Fourth Y oai 

(1941) 

(1942) 

(1943) 

(1944) 

Govenioi 

Congressmen 

Judges 

Pi esident 

Term 4 years 

Representatives 

Teim 4 years Term 4 years 

i'erm 2 years 

or longer 

Vice President 

State Legislatoi s 

Senator s 


Term 4 yeais 

Term 4 years 

Tcim 6 years 


Congressmen 




County Coirr- 

City Couned 


Representatives 

missioncrb 

Term years 


Term 2 years 

Tei m 4 years 



Senators 




Term 6 yeais 

The Governor 

would appoint all 

state officials, 

the higher officials 


with the consent of the state Senate, and all the rest through civil 
SCI vice The county commissionei s would choose a county manager 
and assist him in the selection of all other county officials It is 
assumed that the work of miscellaneous local governments, school 
distiicts, townships, and paik disliicts would either be consolidated 
w itli the county and city 01 that the officei s of these units would 
not lie elected This scheme would reduce the number of offices to 
lie filled by each voter to the following 


First year 
Second year 
Thrrd year 
Fourth year 


5-12 offices 
5- 1 1 offices 

3- 25 offices 

4- 6 offices 


Total in 4 yeais 17-54 offices 

’ Of corn se the cities are not entirely to blame for the long ballot The total 
number of elective offices in the United States has been estimated as about 
830,000 divided as follows federal officers S 3 i 1 state officers 10,000, county 
officers 54)000, city officers 66,000, miscellaneous, town, rural, and school 
officers 700,000 Merriam and Gosiiell, The Arne) icon Party Sydem, p 243 
Illinois alone elects 49)000 school board members, more board members than 
teachers 
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The short ballot is the iiile at ])i(.'sciit m many (Iciikk 1 atii lonii- 
tiies In England the ballot ne\ei ukUkIcs nioii. than tiiiee oIIiut, 
usually only one It is said that a Swiss would ha\i' to Ine 100 
years to vote on as many ulfices as votcis in lln. UiiiUd Slate, 
select in one day 

Some forty cities use /tufcrciiliaJ fotUKi In tins llie \ol(i t \- 
piesses his second and thud dioins ol landidales fni laili ollue 
If no candidate has a inajonty of Inst dioius, llii secoml thums 
aie also counted and so on dins inevdils l iinnmily (andidile 
fiom winning in a tliue- 01 foiii -toi iit 1 cd lan ruliiniics an 
also cxpiessecl in voting tnuki /v o/'d/ /m/n// 1 r/'i 1 u iihiliDii 'I In 
pmpose of this is to give fan tc])i cs( nlatuni to .dl gioiiiis 111 the 
city This IS done liy dclei iniinng a (|U()la foi Ihe ollm, wliidi 1, 
the numbci of votes cast divided by the nunilui of iihm . to be 
filled, and successively counting piefiumes nnlil ibis (jiiola is 
filled Cincinnati, Ohio, is the hugest city to hsl this pl.ui ' 

Anothei giou]r of election icfoiins used in a liw (ilus unwids 
of giving the voteis moic diitit conliol ol gotc 1 mm nt 'I Ik ,e an 
tht initial ivr, the 1 rfn rinliiiii, and tin inall d he\ li.in lusn ifi 
scribed m Chaptci r Do they liaw 1 iihue m oiduh' gm i iiiiin ni 
This question is fai fimnsi tiled d he gi lu lal nuhlli n in i ol \oiu, 
on icfeiied (|uesti()iis h.is' been shown in ( li.ipti 1 \ 'lln halfiil 1, 
alicady too long Should the \o(ei liaw IIk ( \lia hm ileii ol miIiii" 
on laws? It seems that caieful election of ollni.ils m tin In .1 plan 
would make these devices uniiecessaiy ihil tin line, it ol lliMii, m 
the cities whcie they aic used, has no douht ilone sonn good 
(3) Planninq d'he oulslanding cum- id a laige iil\ 111 \meiM,i 
that was caicfully and mtdhgently phuiiud is Wbe Imi" Ion, D f 
Here the forethought of Washmglon and hlleison, and lln si ill 
of the French cngmeei, I/Enfanf, cieatcd i mi^ieipud Ihi 
beauty and efficiency lomlnne ddie civu cenUis, the i.nhil stoil 
plan, the teimmal facilities, all foim a niodfl ol good plaiiniim 
Most cities have not been so foitunate 'Ihe usuh has Imn 
nairow and pooily laid out studs, wnlli diingiioii^ uossuves and 
badly congested aicas I\Tany aie [looi ly nanud and llu Iioum s u( 
badly numbered Some have no available hu atnni . loi puhln Innld 
mgs. They lack tciininal facililies, iiiiioii ladioad slalions and "iioil 

Foi an excellent aii.iljsis of llu* dit.iils of [iropoi lion il o go m nlalinii <<< 
Reed, Thomas TI , Mitinci/'al nmnil lu Ih, thii/i'd \h:l, s, ( ligiiu 1 , 
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wharves These and many other defects could have been pi evented 
by planning Although much of the damage has alicady been donCj 
cities can do much good in guiding their futuie giowth by the 
adoption of planning. 

Planning involves an accuiate knowledge of the city’s piesent 
situation as well as considerable foiesight into its futuic It in- 
volves improving the city's sheets, widening, straightening, and 
extending them New boulevaids must often be built, as in Chi- 
cago’s fine Outei Diivc Utility sei vices, paiticularly water and 
sewage, must be caiefully considcicd If economically possible, 
places for public buildings should be found and a long-time pro- 
gram of railioad co-ordination earned on Space must be allowed 
foi parks and playgiounds The city plan should include cioning 
Zoning consists of blocking off ccitani aieas of the city for (a) 
single- family houses, (b) apaitments, (c) retail stoies and light 
industrial plants, (d) wholesale houses and heavy industnal plants 
fe) public buildings, schools, hospitals, and so foith The usual 
method of achieving these ends is by ci eating a planning commis- 
sion The numbei of cities which have done this has mci eased as 
follows' 

17 cities 

1922 22.1 cities 

1926 3S5 cities 

193° 750 cities 

This includes eleven of the thirteen cities of 500,000 or more m 
population and three-fouiths of all cities over 25,000 In addition 
some 250 other cities have adopted zoning ordinances Notable 
work in planning has already been done in many cities Chicago 
has impioved her boulevards and her lake fiont The cliisteis of 
public buddings in Jackson, Giant, and Lincoln paiks, and the fine 
boulevards connecting them aie matters of just piide Philadelphia 
lias constructed the beautiful Fairmount Parkway along which 
many public buildings aie located New York and San Francisco 
have done excellent work m improving then harbors Many small 
cities have set about the task of planning in the same spirit and 
have done worth-while things Hairisburg, Pennsylvania, has un- 
proved Its rivei front Jeffeison City. Missouri, has an extensive 
park and parlcway development centering around the state capitol 
building Kenosha. Wisconsin, has built parks and eliminated giade 
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^lossmgs East St Louis, Illuiois, iiuuli Iwn 'uul a half stiu.uc miles 
of swamp into an attiaUivc paik l\lau3 of those pitijocts do not 
involve any adilitioiial cxfieiisc to the city 

(4) hiLicascd Use of h\fcils Alin li inipiovcnuiit has loscndy 
been made in the govcininont of some cities 'I Ins 111 a lai go iiu asm e 
liasgiown out of the use of moic cNpiils '1 he m<iii lycu ami tin 

secietaiy of the planning conimission .lie loi llu iinol pail liuind 

men A caiefiil .study of iiioie than (moiily maiiageis dmiiitf 1051, 
1932, and 1933 icvealed the followiiic; 

The avciagc 01 ‘'tv[)n,d” ntv iii.in.iyi 1 L;i,idiialed imni tiedi mIihoI 
jiiil attended college to sUnlv soiiu Inatuli ol iiijuaeinie Th uvamil 
111 sonic cngiiiect iiig woik allii haviitg lolligt and he Inul luhl nm ni 

iiioie iiiihhc positions ollici tliaii inanaget ship, ii.nalU an adniim 1i itiii 
post such as ilep.utineiU head lU luld a laiMu jm, ,11011 v In 11 In n 
ceived his fust .ippoiiUiinnt as iitv in.inagt 1, .it tin .me nl diiit\-'iMu 

He was likely a usiiknl of the cilv win 11 ,ip]iouitid citv umiiicii, hiil 
if appointed picvuius to 1030 he was inoie than hkilv an onl-of luun 
man Helms scivcd as iitv nianayi 1 foi (he si. ns ,ind i I'dil niontlo, 
including all cities seived, .iinl lu h.is hiui 111 liis pu i nt pn inmi Imn 
veais and nine months i le is ni.u i nd .md is now (nii\ si\in siai.old 
He is a nieinlici of the lnliinalion.il (ilv Maneeiis’ k^Mnialnm ,ind 
holds nienibciship ni ioial civii oig.mi.'.ilnnn In .iddilion to 
Mamgeuwiif, he stihsiiihcs to thni odui )nofi .Mon.il m 1i 1 him il 
journals If Ins wni king d.iy cot|sls(^ ol en;h( hoins, a Innt f| i\ Im a 
city nianagci, the aveiagc inaiia'p i spi ml . (\'o hoins mtiiin line 
calleis, one and one-h.ilf hom s iii pl.iitiiiin; jin ni .iiliiiin . ,ind Inlnn 
woik, one and onc-lialf Itoiiis in holding (oiitiunii. miiIi ih jmi Inn nt 
heads 01 .attending comic il itieelings, out ,oid one h 1)1 Imni nial ine 
outside mspeclioiis of iiuinn ipal .kIiiiIks, iifii iiiiiiiin . ni piepiinii; 
ofificeal lepoits , and foily luniiiles in li.iiidliiig i 01 1 mpomh m i ' 

This lb expcil woik hut the m.in.njei is not the ouh' ixjuil 
which the city might employ d'hi Im.iiKe oKuei, the dniilni nl 
public woiks, the health olliiei, ,ind eveiv Ms]Hnisihli admimsii iim 
should be wcll-tiamed An I’xped, iiuji.iiImI seiiue wlinli opi 1 ih s 
to aid cities and fiuhlic odittals ts I’lihlii Adimmsli alion Si 1 \ n 1 , 
850 E.ast Fifty-eighth Stieel, C hie.igo, lllmois, .1 cm poi itmn mil 
foi profit Although this liody was only c'stalihshed in Inh, 10 
it has alicady aided fifty ot sixlv cities 

The judges of Hie spei i.il lomis dcsinhed .ilime also lend to 
Itccomc e\[)ei t Some i iti<*s h.iec Iniiil (i. lined piilne ollni.ds 

Ridley, Clai eiicc h , ind Noltiiip, Oiiii T* , / /le ( i/y- t/moo/. 1 I'litfi onoi 
PP 8--S.t kcpiiiilcd l)v iHiinissinn nf llu t (iiivi i siU of (Ini len I'ks' 
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Ps\Tlntiti ists cincl titiincd piobcition officcis li3.vc been successfully 
cinpbiycd iti llie hcLiidling of cniiiintils Enginecis, a-ccountcintsj edu- 
catois, hcallli expcits, and tiamed social woikets have been profit- 
al)ly used So much of the woik of the city calls for tiaining that 
this iiici cased use of expeits seems to be desiiable beyond any 
debate 

Villages Small incoipoiated places aie called villages, towns, and 
boinughs They do not exist m most of New England, where the 
toMiiship uiul peifoims then functions They geneially have a mini- 
mum population of 200 01 300 peisons When their population 
1 caches 2,000 01 3,000 they frequently exchange their village chai tei 
foi a city chaitei ^ Then chief officers aie the council (or the hoaid 
of tiustecs), the Mayor (01 president of the board of trustees), 
cleik, tieasuier, and miscellaneous police officers The chief func- 
tions aie pioviding police and fine protection, schools, water, seweis, 
stiects, lighting, and othei nccessaiy sei vices They actually per f 01m 
the same functions as do cities except on a smaller scale 

County Government 

Another subdivision of a state is the county Counties exist m 
all the states - They vaiy in aiea fiom San Reinardino County, 
Califoiina, which covets 20,175 sqitaie miles, to New York County, 
New Yoik, nhich coceis only 22 They vaiy in population from 
Cook County, Illinois, with nearly 4,000,000 persons to Loving 
County, Texas, with 195 States diffei m the niimbei of counties , 
Dclawaie has 3 while Texas has 254 All told there aie more than 
3,000 in the United States Many facts m legaid to population 
and pnssiliihties of consolidation are given in Chapter 17 

County Laws County laws aie passed hy the county hoard, a 
body composed of comnnssionei s 01 siipei visors The more common 
of the two forms is the practice of having a small board of county 
commissioners with thiee 01 five membeis In New Jersey, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, and most counties 111 New Yoik and Illinois, a 
second form is used Heie the township siipervisoi s, and populous 

'Some prcfei to lemain villages Oak Park, Illinois, with a population of 
63,982 IS still legally a village, Noiiistown, Pennsylvania, is a borough of 

33.853 

-In Louisiana they are called paiishes 
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townships aie 0 fan i^ivcn sevft.il siijili \ ivn s, nicot to foim a c.()UiU_\ 

board of fiom fifteen to fifty iiienilRis In liolli loinis tiu u.nnty 
boaid selves as n county lettislatiiic 
111 most states this does not nie.in ,i de il 'I hr lonnlics ni 

many states aic ollin itiveii \eiy liUk powei , and llir Intlr i;iv(n 
IS hedged about liy slate l.iw s 1 m) 1 i \aniiile, one ol tin. chut Inin- 
tions of the county hoaid IS lo inauaLti' ihc lounU hnaiurs Ihil Ihc 
state legislatui c oi tlir stair c onstilnlioii usually sets the nla^nnn 1 n 
tax rate, the mriMninni indrlilrchn ss. and tin salai u s ,,1 \anons 
county officei s Some si, itrs occ asion illy 'uaiit then c onntu s (|niti .i 
little powei Ol they in.iy ”ianl .inllionl\ only In Ihosc lonnius 
that contain Luge titles ISul tlir gi lu i d i ult is to tin lonli.in 
The county lioaids meet oim o, luur .i iiionili loi l.iw -iii.ikmg 
piuposes and the sessions stldom last iiioir Ih.ni .i day 'I hr Ians 
which they pass deal nitli (i) (in.uu c s, (_•) highw lys, ninth ol 
course iiielufk's only connly mads, not siatc load , loniishi|) mads, 
or village and city stitets, po,,, ,rhef, siu h ,is old propk s 

homes and counlv pool f.nnis, ,nid fp the sn|Mi\)aon ol o||,( i 
county pi apci ty refosf counties li.m ,i(ninl house md ,i piil \ huv 
of them have pai ks and toiesl i.icscicrs '1 In (onnt\ lio.ud some 
times legulatos d.uKt h.ills, s,iloons, .md the hki' il iliisr .m located 
outside the limits of ,i n\’ t it \ 'some l mu s it c 1 ic esc s mn im c oiin 1 1 ' 
officials althougll most ol tllc-e ,ile c k t Ic d diu t ll\ h\ the |.eo]ile 
Itwouldht a mist, ike to .issnme, lionmci, ilm the mnnii ho, ml 
isnot impoitant m liim-mu; g.,,,,! |,,u| govcnnn.iu i\’,, m.iiin 

how limited then pmvcis, it r, nnpoiiaiil that llnv In tdl li.nidlml 
Some county hoaids, es))tei,dlv lliosr m jiopulons conniic',, hue 
obtained siicci.il pcmtis fmni the sl,,i< .md h.uc done ime ihnu.s 
What Westcbcstci ( cnn.tv, Ntn hoik, l,,is don,. u,,,,,t.on n’,11 
be dcsciibed iii ( h.iptei i | Some sc\en coiiiUks hi the sl.Ucs ol 
California, Nelnask.i, Vngima, and Nouh (.nohn.i h,ut hnccl 
county manage, s A numhe, of mnnlus h,ue mlcd m put most 
of the county employees imcki the civil senue system 

County Law Enfoi cement Aceiv nnpoilanl ,onnt^ oil, cm ,s 

the shciiff lie is th.nged nilli Ike keeping of i|u‘ pr.ur, the sino 
piession of iiots, the ,iiipu hcnsinn of i.in -In e.ikei s, ,uicl the cm.nd 
Jgof pmonets lie is .ulmiily mou ll,,m ,i cnnlv oil,,,., .’h, ,, 

all of the senouse, lines, ns, Mllyelassed .isle loiiu.s In .ul.hiioi, hr 
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can usually ask the Governor to send state troops m emergencies, 
such as nets, violent laboi tioubles, and lyndnngs In some states 
he can be leinoved only by the Goveinoi lie usually has a nuinbei 
of deputies ^ 

The state’s attorney, district attorney, county attorney, or public 
piosecutoi, as he is vaiiously named, has the iinpoitant function of 
seeing- that crimes aie punished He guides the giand jiiiy in its 
woik of making mdiciincnfs, or accusations, of peisons against 
whom he has evidence He piepaies the case foi the people against 
the indicted defendant He lays this case befoie the judge and juiy 
and asks for conviction It is easy to see that if he is lazy, com- 
placent, or dishonest, crime will flourish unchecked, if he is ener- 
getic and capable he can do much to preserve peace and justice 

Judges. We have alieady seen that villages and cities have city 
courts, police coiiits, and similar small comts Ot much gieatei im- 
poitance are the comts of the county These aie called county 
courts, circuit comts, district comts, common pleas comts, oi some- 
times superioi couits But, whatever the name, these courts have 
original junsdiction m most of the impoitant ciimmal, civil, and 
equity cases The judges are thus of consideiable impoitance 

The judge presides over all tiials and applies the lules of la-vv 
to the facts presented He sees that the tual is conducted in accord- 
ance with legal procedures This means that lie must constantly 
“lule in” and “lule out” evidence and thus decide what the jmy is 
permitted to hear These impoitant peisons aie almost always elected 
by popular vote for teims of office of vaiying length 

Many counties have a probate judge to preside over a separate 
piobate court This court’s juiisdiction is limited to cases which 
arise ovei the settlement of estates This woik is often technical in 
character and would be handled best by an expeit judge But the 
common method of popular election does not usually seeme this 
Only the larger counties have enough work of this sort to justify 
a special court 

Other County Officers. There aic many other county officers, the 
exact number and titles varying gieatly from state to state Some 
which are quite common are 

(i) Coronet It is the duty of the coionei to hold an investiga- 

* The office usually pays well In McLean County, Illinois, there were sev- 
enteen Republican and Democratic candidates for the office in 1934 
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tion (an inqucU) into dil aaulcnUl and vinlcut dcatlis and any 
others m which thcie ns some siispitum of ciinic I hn usual method 
IS by the calling of a small coionci’s juiy winch heais witnesses 
and renders a veulict The juiy may oidei pei sons sus])e(.ted of hav- 
ing caused the death to lie held until the next niLeting of die i;iand 
jury Theie is a movement to aholish tins ollicc and 111 its place 
appoint a county physic lan to 1 epoi t the cause of death and turn ovei 
any evidence of ciinie to tiie state's attorney '1 liis jilaii lias Invn 
used by Massachusetts foi a long lime 

(2) Clerk About half the stales hare county cieiks, and the 
otheis have clciks of the county couit A fen have hoth '1 lien 
duties are to keep the iccfuds of the comity hoaid, to issue licenses 
and to recoid couit pioceodings Some stales ha\e also cleiks at the 
dicuit couit Some have piohate deiks and ahoiiL halt have a icns- 
trai or lecoidei of deeds and moitgagcs 'Jo make iiMtleis noise 
almost always these olfieeis au popnhuly elected Vet the duties aie 
expert in nature Those olhces should lie Idled on a iiieiiL basis 
The whole system needs to he ovei hauled and sim])hfied 

(3) Treasurer This olficei usually collects all pioiieity taxes m 
the county In some stales lie sujiei vise's tlu* towusliip .issessfns lie 
also disbuiscs all county funds as oickied hy state law 01 hy (he 
county boaid As will he seen m Lha|.lei 8, some slates piovide loi' 
county assessoi s 

(4) Audiiot Ahoiil h<ilf die stales jiiovide a louiily auditor 
Some states piovide that this wo.k in the laigci counties he done hy 
acontiollei In the otheis the auditing is done hy a comiiultei' of the 
county boaul 


( 5 ) Surveyor- Almost all of the states luve a cnunly siucno, 
Miiough his woik is tecliiiical m e\eiy sense he is almost always 
elected by the people, 


(6) Super rntcudent of Silwoh Tins ollicei, wheie he exists 
usually confines his supeuisum to the itnal schools, leaving the city 
school officials to manage the schools lie usually lias some ollie. 

duties in regaid to the ceitilkatiou of teacheis and the distnluit.ou 
of state school funds 


Irnproving County Goveinmenl. Tu kji; a ho.,k was wnlleii on 
county goveinmenl entitled The Caurrly; ihc lUrrk C orrlrrrnrt nr 
Amcncan I ahtus Complex, cuiuhc isoiue, and iuel(KKut, the task 
The author was II S Clillx'i tsoii 
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of impioving its goveinment is a challenge Much opposition to 
icfoim has aiiseii out of misguided local piicle Counties must not 
ineige, aie told, oi some town will no longei be a county seat 
The office of piobate cleik must not be abolished oi the local aspi- 
lants to job-lioldiiig will be oiitiaged Yet refoim needs to come 

(1) Slio)t Ballot The numbei of elective offices needs to be 
lecluccd We ha\e seen tins to be tiiie in cities It is also the case m 
counties and states The county boaid should gcncially be i educed 
m size to thiee oi five mcmbcis elccicd-at-lai ge Clciks, tieasuieis 
auditois, suivcyois, supeiintendents of schools, assessois, legistiais, 
and pel haps otlieis should lie appointed, not elected Some offices 
might be eliniiuated These changes would make it again possible for 
a votei to know the men foi whom he votes It would lead to moie 
lesponsilile, efficient admin istialion 

(2) Civil StivHC The use of the incut system foi the selection 
of county employees, othci than those elected, should be used Only 
a tew counties do this at piesent Man}' counties “pad” then payiolls 
with political appointees Aiound election time, especially, men aie 
added to the payioll as “expeits” 01 “dcjiuty bailiffs” and gel as high 
as $20 to $100 a day In leality they spend then tunc elcctioneci mg 
It IS estimated that the padding of payiolls 1 uns as higli as $[,000,000 
a ycai in Cook County, Illinois The lesulls aie always bad Heie 
again we can ne\ei hope to ohlam expcit public scivaiits unless wc 
chouse them foi then expeitness Once chosen they should have 
piotected teiiuie, piomotion on ability, and a pension system fm 
old age 

(3) County-State Relationship’; The whole piohlem of county 
lefoim IS intimately connected with stale icfoim as a wdiolc and 
lefoiin ol othei local governments Aftei all, the stale constitution 
and the state legislatuie leally establish the counties and set the 
limits and methods of county goveinment In some states the coun- 
ties aic given added poweis Eoi example, m some southcin stales 
they ate the usual school unit, in olhei states they have taken the 
place of townships m assessing taxes But Ihcie aie some states 
■which aie going a step fuithei in centralizing anthoiity and giving 
foimer county poweis to the state itself Thus North Caiolina has 
lemoved schools and loads fiom county contiol and put the state 111 
chaigc of these two The state decides all policies, piovidcs all funds, 
and inei dy uses the county to help cany out its desiics This leaves 
the county s futuie in great unccitainty If the ticnd towaid cen- 
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tializatioii contmucb the louiiIa is liktiv In nun.ise m i,n\Mi in 
most states as the townships (leiliiu iii iiiipniPniK 'linn the inuiilv, 

too imy decline iT the stale dtddcs (o lal-( "walM k ^pniisihilil \ 
In'any case it needs tn heeonu oideily and i lln u nl 

d’n W \SII II’ ( il>\ I U N M I s I 

The township is ,i snhdivisKin nl a (niiii|% ulinli is nuind m llii 
ceiitial gioiip (if stall’s, dinlly iinitlii-iu, e\l( ndiiiy Imiii \i w 



i\[ { nl; I N , \1 l( IIK. \ 

Sliowing tliL si’* -mile sijihLu C mi' n sskumI tnwn liip mtiiiiiun m lin Mitldlt 
Wist Note th.it jiIivsiL.il fi.iltms i. nisi miu nl tin tnwn hip. in ihviilt 
from the btanclaicl si/t 

York to Noith Dakota In New l’'n!;l,\nd, uiiflei the name "towns,’ 
lliey aie even ninu inipDi taut ami pnw i i I ul, in soim lasis rsnnimi; 
tuiictions such as litiildinie jiavi mints, siwem, hhiaiiis lin^ppals, 
Jiid pat ks, whieh in nl 111 I si < I inns at c 1 1 si i c i d Ini tin i i| \ I ii I lii 
South and West, townsliips, il they i msI at all iii mm h h ■ im- 
poi taut riie township set vi s as an i li i (ii ni i list i ii I \\ i( 1 1 i a hi i mis 
cellaueous [Liuctions '1 he piailiie \ uics "jiaily limn ailmn In 
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section and fi oin state to state. Even in Illinois, Missouri, and Ne- 
biaska not all of the counties have townships 

The usual officeis of the township aie (i) supet visois, also called 
trustees, selectmen, or chaiimen, (2) township cleiks, (3) ireas- 
ureis, (4) highway cominissioneis, 01 load supcivisois, (5) tax as- 
sessois, (6) justices of the peace, { 7 ) constables, and in some cases, 
(8) oveiseeis of the poor The names of the ohrcials indicate the 
township functions, which in many townships are confined to road 
improvement (of luial roads), pooi lelief, lax asbessment, elec- 
tions, and judicial duties In about half of the states the township 
supei visor is a membei of the county boaid 

Township meetings are held annually in many paits of the United 
States, but they deal with routine and unimportant matteis and ate 
usually poorly attended except m New England Theie the “town 
meeting” is still vital and important Tbs is an annual session of 
the voteis of the town Local ordinances aie moved, seconded, de- 
bated, and voted upon Officets are nominated and elected The 
affairs of the township aie thoroughly aired and if anything ques- 
tionable has occuired it is faiily ceitain to he exposed Many of 
the largei towns have had to modify the annual meeting or abolish 
it altogether Wheie still in use it is the only tiace of pine, dnect 
democracy m the United States 

Other Local Districts. A pait of local goveimncnt is canned on 
m some paits of the countiy thiough vaiioiis special districts 
One of the most common is the school distnct of vaiious foims, 
iLiral, city, township oi community high school, and non-high school 
district The voteis of these districts usually elect a hoaid of educa- 
tion, which hues the teachers and school admunstiative officeis 
Theie are also sanitary districts, paik chstiicts, and lihiaiy distncts 
governed in similai fashion The total numbei of governmental units 
in the United States was computed m 1934 as follows 


Federal government 

I 

State governments 

48 

Counties 

3 > 0 S 3 

Incorporated cities and villages 

16, 366 

Townships and towns 

20, 262 

School districts 

127 , 108 

Other units 

8, 580 

Total 

175.418 
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The complexity of these vai lous foniK i oiistitules a pi olilcni nf ^(jv- 
einiiient which will be chscussctl in t h.iptci 17 


STUDENT ACTlVlTIlfS 

SUMM.tRiy.INtr Ol'I S//fDVS' 

I Explain the conijili-xilv ni Iol.iI hhm 1 iinieiit 

/ Wliat aic tlic (.1ml U.ituus nl llie iii.iv m -toniu il fiiilii of (itv 
goveiiinKiit ^ h'xpl.iiii two uilKisiiis ol iln- Imni 

3 How IS the n)^lllu^sl()ll jil.iii ol cils ipn ei 111m nl ,io inipi m i im nt 

on the nuvoi-umiKil foini'’ \\ li.il 1-, il-> ilml wi.ikiuw--’ 

4 Who me the chief olliciis ol .1 1 il\ 

5 What lb the woih of the cily louiu il ^ Wli.il ,iu the ino.t mipoit.uit 
oKlinanccb passed iiv coiukiIs'’ 

6, Who constitutes (he eit\ .uliiimistiatiriii \\ iuit ,iu its lesponsi- 
biiitics? What woiiM Ik the .i<Kaiil,ic''< of platiiu' nio ,t ot the (i(y 
oflicials tllKkl CM'll seiviet't“ 

7 Wlij do city iDints jihn an iiiii»oi taut put ni law enloM t im lit '' 

8 What pait liav'o piity l)os,is |i!a\ii! in (lU poliins'' 

g Explain how tlic eilv luanaco 1 pi in ami, to impioic iiU poeiin 
incut How h,is this foim ol poMiniiKiil eiiu.ii in the jiaa P w 
ycai s ^ 

10 To what extent (hus tin lout; h.illot i oiiti ihiiP to 1111 llii 11 iil .md 
coirupt tiL\ poiviniiueiU '' \\ li.il .ide.inl.im , .ii( (lamud loi tlu shoi 1 
Iwlliit^ TIow W'ouhl till dioit h.illol pioji nil di.lnhnti (hi lions 

11 Explain the followiiit; ti 1 ms pii h k nti.il Milmy, piopoiliond upii- 
scntalion, imti.Uivt, 1 ( U u ndmn, .nid ni.dl 

13 What thim;s mu ,t Ik 1 ila n into eoiu nli 1 .ilion m (its pl.nmmi'-^ 
Explain /'oiimy d'o wh.it 1 xleiil h,i\e (.Hus iii.Hiti ]ii,ninmi; (om- 
niissions III the sixU ( n \ < .n s pi c ( ( dint; i<) pi •' 

13 Why IS the list of e' pi its in til\ t;o\eimiiin( miiiasmpr'' W'li.it 
aic the advantaiii s in the use of ixpiils in pininimiiit’ 

14 Explain villape yo\ 1 1 mm ot 

15 What ,11 c the ixtuine, 111 sj/c .nul popiiLilmn ol lomilus in the 
United States? 

16 What aie the diilus of the louiitv ho.ud, the slunll, the st.ili's 
attorney, pi oh. ite piilee, loionii, thik, lit.ismti, .niihloi, sin vi s oi , 
and siipciintcndent of sthooL'’ 

17 What ai c the snt;!;eslions m.ide Im impioxiiu^ louiitx i;o\ ei mnenl ^ 
Why IS theic somt op])osttion lo thesi snuuesl lon^ 

18 Explain the “paihhnt;” ol i onnlv p.iyinlls I'oi whit jini pnsi s n e 
payiolls p.uhleil ? 

19 What ch,int;ts aie lakmo pine m ('ounlv .iml state 1 ehitionshiiis ? 
Illustiate hy Ninth t .uolm.i 
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20 Wh.iL |wit (Ki tijwiiships jiUiv 111 liii-‘il t;n\LinniLnt in those slates 
.111(1 uiiiiiLies in which Lhev exist ^ 

Jt Wli.U aic the usual fo\vnshi|i olhceis? What olhci local govcining 
(listncls sonictiiiiLS exist ^ 


0 ir RATIONS ROR DISCUSSION 

1 What i^iQiips in ,i cimimnnity .11 0 most mtcicstcd in pl.inninsr? What 
gioups should liL^ Jn njaS ,i small citt winch then had a pojjnlatioii 
ol .abnul 6,oo(i look as its slog.in “ro.ooo by 1933” Ts, this a foini 
of pi, inning ’ Iw.iitt.ile 

2 What aie the .nlv.intages ot a system of piopoi tional icpi csentation’ 

3 What IS the icincdv' fni giaft 111 local govei nment 


COMMUNITY PROBLEMS 

I Unclci how mam "mcinmcnts do jou live? IJow many nf these 
aie local ^ Hmv iiiaiiy lew taxes? 

J How Innq- is join loc.il ballot? Could it he shoitcned? blow? What 
aic the names ot votii tine 1 citv oflicials? Whcic, when, and how 
ticfiuently dues vniii city council meet? 

3 Get a map ot wmi eitv Aie the sticets well pl.'innecl ? Well named? 
Is the house iiuinlicimg plan a good one? Innigine that >ou arc a 
mcinbei ot a planning commission and suggest a tcn-yeai piogiam 
loi leplanning yoiu ciU 

4 Visit join county couit bouse IiUciview a lew of the officials on 
the duties they pciloini loi society rMoin youi investigation do vou 
lichme that the woik is actu.ally done by tlie elected official 01 is it 
clncflv pcitniincd In a cloik who letains office yeai aftei year 
legaicllcss of who IS elected? 

5 What population does voui state lequne foi cities? 
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Chapter 6 STATE GOVERNMENTS 


The Pueposes of this Chapter. 

1 I'o explain the impoitance of states in the federal system of 
goveinnicnt 

2 To point out the eliief features of state government 

3 To consider some of the major pioblems facing the state govein- 
nients 

There aie now forty-eight states The onginal thiiteen which 
launched the United States of Ameiica have from time to time 
admitted others It is worth mentioning that the fedeial government 
was cieated by the states After the states, acting somewhat co- 
operatively, had won independence fiom England, they set up a 
federal government In fact they set up two successive federal 
govei iiments, one under the Articles of Confederation, and later 
one undei the Constitution The one under the Articles lasted only 
a few years (1781-1789) It failed to function because the federal 
government was not powerful enough So the states sent delegates 
to the Constitutional Convention of 1787, our federal Constitution 
was written, and the states ratified it 

Division of Powers. The government set up is called federal be- 
cause the states merely federated or joined themselves together for 

j8 
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rtain purposes The states did not lose the hulk of tlmt [kiwcis, 
aL merely gave up some of their poweis ui tin eominoii iiKeiest 
Thlgeneial principle is laid down in the tentii ,imciidnun(/ whuli 
ecifies that “the powers not delegated to tlie United States by 
the Constitution, noi piohihiled Iiy it to the States, aie leseived (11 
the States ” Some of the nniioitaiiL fumtioiis wIikIi au u- 
served to the states are (i) education, (J) iiunislniRiit of ciinies, 
(3) care of defective peismis, (4) stipei vision of dei lions and 
Noting qualifications, (5) iiiaiuagc and divoue laus, and (t.) loims 
and powers of local govcrnnients I'hidi stale dois soini distnulue 

things Thus Minnesota has a unique iilan of Uassi lying piopeily 
for taxation Wisconsin was the (nst to jail an iini mplo\ im nl m- 
suiance plan into clTect as well as many othei txpeiiinenls in ino' 
gressive government Califoima Ud lu eslablislung a s_\sl(in nl 
junior colleges Noith Caiolma has leeently cditiah/ed nuidi of lu 1 
administration of schools and Ingliuays in Ihe hands of the slate 
No two states are exactly alike. Tims Mulligan ma\ li.ne a stale 
university but Rhode Island does not Kansas and sewn nilut stales 
have abolished the death penalty Aikansas ,md .Mabinia iminit 
unnaturalized aliens to vote Nevada gi ants (jnuk and easy divnues 
While the lesult is alisencc of lunfoiniUy, llieie aie .ideantagio 
States can adapt tlieii i.nvs to hual eoiiditions T lu v i 111 also .ulopl 
progiessive social legislation, as iM.iss.uliiisi its, Wisioiisin, and 
New York have done 

Equality of States It is woilh noting that all llic Mali s an Icgalh 
equal They ate not equal in si/e , T'exas is aoo tmus the a/e nl 
Rhode Island They ate not equal in iiojnil.ilion , i\h w hoik is i jo 
times as populous as Nevada T he whole pojiulalion ol i\'e\ ad.i i mild 
be comfoitably seated 111 ,i good collegi' stadium to watili a foothall 
game! They are not equal m wmaltli Hut tlie\ have equal lig.d 
status and each is sovereign Congiess is not jiei nutted to giM' spe- 
cial favois to one state and deny them to ollieis 
The states aie supicme within then own hound, iiies in tnain im- 
portant fields They can deteimme the iiatine of tlun own gov- 
ernments They can expciiment, tliey lan luuoiiu highly ellii 11 nt, oi 
they can remain m a vciy hrukwaid loiidition Theieloie il is pos- 
sible to desciibe only the hioad outlines of then gov 1 1 iiuu nl 
' Adopted in 1789. 
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Legislative Branch 

State Legislatures Eveiy state Icgislatiiie except that of Ne- 
biaskd IS bicanicKil, that is, it is composed of a Senate and a House 
of Rcprcsciitalncs The Senates vaiy in size fiom 17 mcmbeis to 
67, the Houses fiom 35 to 413 Senatois save fom years 01 less, 
the common tcini foi Rqncsentatives is two yeais The salaiy 
canes fiom $3 ]ici day of the session to almost lt>2,ooo a year, 
whcthci m session 01 not Most of the sessions aic biennial on odd 
numbeicd yeais, although special sessions aie frequently held at 
othei times 

A sciimis ciiticisin levied at most state legislatmcs is that they 
aic not tally lepicscntatuc The distiicts Horn which they come 
aie not all equal m population (This is cnnsidcicd in some detail m 
Chaptei 16 ) Anothci ciiticism is that the bicamei al systenn is un- 
dcsiiahle The National iMumcipal League some yeais ago lecom- 
menrled unicaineial legislatuies foi stales With both houses chosen 
the same way, by much tlic same \oteis, loi similai teiins, they 
do not diftei enough to make a second house essential The uni- 
cameral Icgislatiuc was uiged as long ago as 19LI '•'Y Govctnoi 
Hodges of Kansas, who sent a special message to the Kansas Icgis- 
latuic as follows 

In common cvitli a laige and gi owing niiinlici of llionghtful people 
I am pcisiiatlcd that the instiunicntahtics loi legislation piovidcd foi 
in om State constitution have become antiquated and mclficicnt Oiii 
sc stem IS fashioned attei the English Pailiamcnt, with its two houses 
based upon the distinclion between the nobility and the common people, 
eaeli house icpicscntm^ the divcise iiiteiests of these classes No such 
icason exists m tins State foi a dual legislative system, and even 111 
Fngl.uid at the picsent time the dual system has been piactically aban- 
doned and the Uppei House shorn of its iiiipoi tance, and I believe that 
we should now concern oui selves in devising a system foi legislating 
that will give us moie efficiency and quickci 1 espouse to the demands 
(il oui economic and social conditions and to the will of the people 

You Senatois and Repi esentatives cannot hut have obsciced the 
delects of our present system In a short session of fifty days you aic 
icquiied to study and pass upon hundieds of nicasuics, and the huiry 
with which this must be done must of necessity result 111 a number of 
11101 e 01 less eiucle and ill-digested lacvs, cvhich often puzzle learned 
jurists to mteipret with anything like satisfaction to themselves 01 to 
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I nutHc Hundicds of im'.l^uus .lEn < inlicnU ni" inipiiiliiil li -i 1 i 
n^die on the cah'iulu o\ 1 1 v lun m n ^ Nitci ,i In k 1 i mn lln 

T Klaluie adjoin ns, ami tlu I)Usims',i)l niu (ddkIiuiIi hi, mill iil liu 
State government is .disohildv .ili.imlmu <1 Im a m!im1i Im iiimini, iiitl< , 
the Lcgiilattii 0 is convolml in an i ^)i( n i\i i ' 1 1 .mi ihn 1 1 v i* mii In 
(he Govern 01 Tl is as il tlu la id nl an nniiinlint di [sii tnn iil i>l uim 
bij business should give nnlv liltv davsiMiv 1'\n \i.ii . In it, ni,ini"i 

nient 


For myself, f c.in sot no i^imh! ii.nim aln lln in w idi ,i i,l "imin 
iiieilt by coninussKin shonlil mil In idii|i(i d Im lln li m nlinii nl ilu 
business ol the .Stale Inn \i.ns .nni I n'".( i< d ,i nndi h n Iiim 
assembly of liin Iv nieiniHis limn llmU I' 'i litm di li n l I mi nun 
inclined to lieheie that this innnln i i> Inn l.ii n nnl (hit ,i h i iiini 
.issembly of one, <11 at most lun Imniiath (mint imiil th lint Mmild 


be am|dv hiific kfy indgininl is ilui di. 

( . 

1 1 \ t 1 nni ' ]u tnb 1 

1)< 

1 1 1 1 //i, III 

.iiiicinbcr and pusidnig nllitii nl lln, ,i 

' 

inhl\ ,md tl> It 

It 

Imiilil lit 

jiei nutted to meet in sneh Imininl mil 

1 e 

'll! II 111 i'!|t 111! 

in ( 

1 1 It'll 

as the cMgeiHRs ol tlu pnhlu Im nu 

tit 

iniiul dill 1 111 

1 ! 1 

1 1 1 1ll III 

olhce be foi foni oi six \ens, and tint 

lilt 

' 111 |i iii| i! 11 

1< 1 

iillii It III 

to justify them in ikiolnig lluii inim 

(lint In lilt pnlilii 

Im nil 


Such a legislative assemlilv umiM iml I h-liiM In nmii i |ii n i>i 
than otii picsciil system ft nmihl kiiIi di i lln n [im. ilnlil' iiid 
aciountabilily, and iindt i lln elntl nl ilu ui ill I'lmlil hi i|nn I h 
lesponsive to llie Wlslus ol ilu |nn|di 

No pi Ogress was made low, ml tin , limit nh il m E nn i mn Im 
that niattei, 111 any si. it< , tint il III ni^iiln \niiisnl \( hi isl ,i i iii 
hed an amendment spoiisni i il li_\ St n.ilm (nni'n \\ \,niii, im i 
unicamcinl legisl.ilm i of liilwitii llnils In lili\ intniliii, It h,. , 
been decided tli.U ivlie n lln . |il III I iki m lit I I m it)’,; lln h'n liiim 
mil consist ()[ foily-llnee iiuinluts Inw.i ,ind ( .dilmin.i lii\i i. 
cently voted to invcslin.iti llnsidm.lmt liut md m 1 idui (Ulnnii 
action dot adopt mn 

Law-making 1 ' aeh linnse < let Is its nllu 1 1 ^ .uul i Imnu , p s i . nn 
mittees Any iiicmhei in.iy inti odutt lulls uliuli imn ilU "pi tliKui'di 
the following stcjis 

{i) Diafting Some niLiiiliei s unit lluii own lulls Mme mm 
monly a lawyei lias luen inn.nptl In, snim iidi n sh d pi j sun m 
organization to wiiti it AbnnI llinl\ shilt'- li.m Ii'mIii,.,, K', | 
crenee Bine, Ills, soiiK’Iniits in iniiinttinii uilli tin Si lO I iln.in 
wild e cxpci ts d m 1 1 (In Inlls sni;;’i sit 1 1 in 1 1 n n i 1 )\ mi mht i ' 
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(2) Introduction Sometimes this is called first reading The title 
only IS lead, usually by a clerk 

(3) Referred to Committee The day after it is introduced a bill 
IS referied to a committee Thus a bill dealing with labor laws goes 
to the Committee on Laboi , one on schools goes to the Committee on 
Education Heie some real work is done The committee consideis, 
debates, holds heanngs, investigates, and finally decides to reject the 
bill (this happens to nine-tenths of those introduced), 01 to amend 
It, or to repoit it to the House oi Senate unchanged It is possible, 
by vote of the members of the House or Senate, to older a bill out 
of committee despite the committee’s decision to “kill” it 

(4) Debate and Amendment After the bill comes from the com- 
mittee it IS open for debate and amendment by any member At the 
conclusion of the debate, which may last for several days or even 
weeks, the vote is taken. If the vote is favorable the bill goes to 
the othei house Here it goes thiough a similar piocedure If it 
finally passes it goes to the Governor for his signature If changed 
by the second house in any way, it goes back to the first house foi 
concuircnce If the first house docs not agiee to the changes, there 
is set up a special conference committee of a few members fiom 
each house Here a compromise is made which, if both houses accept, 
IS then sent to the Governor for his signature 

(5) Signatuie or Veto The Governor may sign or veto a bill, 
except in Noith Carolina* If he signs it, it becomes a law If he 
vetoes it, his veto may be overridden by the legislature, although 
this raiely happens In a majority of the states he has a veto 
powei not even given to the President in legard to the acts of 
Congress That is the selective veto, the power to veto certain items 
in the bill and sign the rest This power has been veiy important, it 
has often resulted in reducing legislative appiopriations 

The Governors use the veto rather extensively, rejecting hundreds 
of bills or portions of bills each year This power is increased by the 
fact that most legislatures meet for a specified number of days ot 
weeks and usually only every other year Many important bills aie 
passed near the end of a session The Governor can hold them un- 
signed and unvetoed until the session ends Then he can veto as he 
pleases with no danger of having his veto oven idden The next 
regular session is nearly two years distant Even if the Governor 
‘There the Governor does not have the veto power 
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wishes to call a special session, most slates t,nve him llie powii tu 
name the subjects which ean he consideiecl Tims his seto powii is 
often an absolute one In j^cncial, puhlic ojnmnn has eiulotsid llie 
use of the ^10, undemoLiatic though it would he in the hands (d 
any non-elected official 


Exrcuiivi P.KANCII 

Governor. The state’s chief executive (ifficial is tlie Goceiiuit I le 
IS elected by populai vote In twenty-live of the stales he has a two 
year teim In one stale he selves thiee yeais In ihe iisl nl lln 
states the term is foui yeais llis legislative imwtis lia\e lueii n- 
fened to above Sttong Guveinois, men like Smith and Ron, melt 
of New Yoik, Pincluit of reiinsyK.niia, I\U Nutt of Indiana and 
Lowden of Illinois, have been successful in getting then legislative 
piograms laigely adopted by the Ugislatuu I’ut the (mvenioi's 
diief powers aie executive in ch.naetei 
He always has an impoitaiit task in making .ii'iiointmenls '1 hue 
areseveial hundied, in sonic states sevci.d thousnid, ju i sons on tlu 
state payi oil who aie subject to appointnu nl h\ the envunoi 
These include heads of goveinment dc jiai tiiu nts and emplnveis m 
slate iiistitutions such as the pnsons, tlu hospitals fm nunlal de 
fectives, slate oi])hanages, and the hki 'liny .iNo iiuludr state 
highway police, game waulens, oil nispcdois, and do/ens ol othei 
miscellaneous cnijiloyees Some sl.ites lia\< uduud the use ol tlu 
spoils system and have jilaced ji.ut of Ihe above niidii Ihi end 
service system In many states pationage is still the ink 
The Goveinoi possesses eeitain militaiv poweis lU (oimnands 
the state mihtia and can tall them into sen vice m ease of dn-oidii 
he can eleclaie mailial law These poweis aie latlui fn(|nintly 
used, paiticulaily in lahoi disputes 

The Goveinoi supervises the work of all executive ofliieis and 
departments As the titulai head of his juiiy ni the slate, lu 
wields considei able mnueiice ''Ihen he has the imwi i to jiaidon 
This IS sometimes limited to iceommendations of paidon ho.u ds oi 
commissions. However, only sixteen slates havi siu h lioaids and 
some of these only advise the Goveinoi Inasmiuh as the chief 
crimes aie state offenses, this jiowei is vciy imjioilant 
The importance of the (mveiiioi is .iltested by tlu- imiahle men 
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have held the office m lecent yeais Theodoie Roosevelt, Robeit 
M LaFollette, Woodiow Wilson, Calvin Coolidgc, Albeit C. Ritchie, 
Chailes Evans Hughes, Hiiani Johnson, all of these figures in le- 
ceut histoiy "weie at one time Goveiiiois In fact out of nineteen 
Republican and Demociatic candidates foi the Presidency fiom 
i8So to 1932 no less than eleven had been at one time Governois 
of states In the United States Senate theie me at piesent (1936) 
seventeen foiiner Goveinois^ 

Ex-Goveinor Alfred E Smith once wiote an aitide foi the 
National Mimmpal Review entitled “How We Ruin Our Gov- 
eiiiois The situation in New Yoik state is described in this 
aiticle, blit It IS so generally representative of all states that it ineaits 
quoting 111 part 

How long would any gieat coiporation live if the man diiectiug its 
adaiis was compelled to spend 75 pci cent of his time doing cleiical 
work, signing papeis, listening to repoits that might well be directed to 
a competent suboidinate? Can you imagine Judge Gaiy of the Steel 
Tiust signing thiee copies of every lease that that coipoiation makes? 
Can you imagine him leading ovei the coiitiact foi the lemoval of 
ashes fiom one of the plants? Can you imagine him signing hundieds 
and hundieds of papeis that might well be signed by the attorney of 
the corpoiation or by a vice-piesidcnt 01 some equally lesponsible 
individual? 

Theoi ctically the goveinoi is the head of the government He is 
supposed to plan the bioad administiative policy People think that he 
deals with laige afifaiis As a maltei of fact bis encigy is consumed by 
tiivial details of a cleiical 01 suboidinate natuic Theie is little time 
and stiength left foi the high functions of his office. In addition to the 
leoiganization of the administiative rlepaitments to give him easy con- 
tiol and supei vision ovei executive affaiis, the goveinoi must be idicved 
from scoies of petty duties which demand his attention at serious detri- 
ment to his woik foi the people 

The most annoying duty that is placed upon the governoi is his chair- 
manship of the tiustees of public buildings The capitol and agricultural 
hall in Albany are dnectly undei the control of the tiustees of public 


^Robinson, Ark 
Johnson, Calif 
Townsend, Del 
Trammel!, Fla 
Russell, Ga 
Capper, Kan 


Walsh, Mass. 
Bilbo, Miss 
Keyes, N H 
Brown, N H 
Fraziei, N D 
Moore, N J 


Donahey, Ohio 
Norbeck, S D 
Bulow, S D. 
Byrd, Va 
Carey, Wyo 


^National Municipal Revme, 10 277-80 Reprinted by permission of the 
editors of the National Municipal Review. 
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buildings, and the law contains a piovision that all leases made hetweeii 
the slate and the vaiioiis l.indloids must he executed by the ti ustees ot 
public buildings 

The trustees consist of the govcuioi, the lieiitenant-govei iioi .md the 
spealcei of the assembly It has been the f.ict £ni yc.us that these thiee 
men come fiom widely diflcicnt (mils of the state Foi the most ti u lal 
things the governoi must call tlicsc men, attei the adjoin nment of Die 
legislature, fiom then homes to attend meetings fot unitiiie hiismess 

The supei mlciident of the capitol should have some of the jiowei 
now lesidmg m the tiusLees Tic should he empowoied to dispose of use- 
less fuiniluic and fittings, As the law now stands he cannot disposi ol 
a broken desk oi a biokcn clian (I had to confei ovei some desks 
worth $125 each) without the consent of the tiiistees uf iiiihlic hmid- 
ings They have to awaicl all conliacts, and hetoie the contiact to take 
the ashes out of the powci house can lie lenewed the tiustees must 
meet and pass upon that solemn piopositiini 

The state makes hundicds of leases m vaiioiis cities foi hiaiuhes of 
the diffeient state dcpaitmcnts Even foi the small gas testing station 
requned by the public scivicc commission, the lental of which m.iy he 
only twenty dollars a month, the govcinoi and othei luislees must "sign 
thiee copies of each lease 


The law tequiics that the govctnoi sign all the pniole slieels liefote 
tneiiaie hbeiated fiom the vaiimis piisons of the stale, even after they 
have completed the imiiiimim lime foi winch they weie seiileiued 'I hi's 
IS an absolutely useless puiceedmg The pneinni can ha\e no pei son.il 
knowledge of it, and simply signs the sheds ceilihed to him hy the 
board of paiolc They piopetlv slioiild ho sigiusl by the suptn iiitendmit 
of prisons, he licmg m possession of all the lecorcls They aie brought 
before the govcinoi, and without any knowledge of Ins own, and iio 
oppoitunlty of gaming any, he simply goes thioiigdi llie empty foim.ilitv 
of signing them They eomc with gical fieciueiuy. Isviiy time the bond 
of pai ole meets, the lists aie hiought in Not only must they he siimrd 
by the governoi, hut they must he attested by the Seeietaiv, tlnis’tlie 
time of two busy men is takeu up m a useless pei fm niancc', which 
should be handlccl cnliicly by tlic supci mtcndcnL u[ pnsoiis 
In order that police officials appouUcd by lailioad companies may 
have a state-wide powci of aiicst, somcUnie ago the law was ameiidi-d 
providing foi then appointment by the govet nm That means that lai ge 
stacks of ceilificatcs of appointment of lailioad policemen aie laid 
befoie the goveino, foi his signalmc Ite does not know the men he 
appoints, and has to icly upon the laihoad as to then mteg, itv and 
o auest confeued upon tl.eni i.y tl,<> govenio, ihe pnwm, 

omT c -TPomimeiits a.e nocessa.y (wliich is piol.alde) by 

state powei, it ccilainly ought not to he m the bauds of thi 
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governor I have spent whole houis at a lime wiiting my name to 
appointments of raihoad policemen 

The act creating the state constabulaiy contains a piovision that the 
constabulary are not to exeicise their povveis m case of strike or not 
within the boundaries of an incorpoiated city without the consent of 
the governor This provision operates to make the governor the police 
commissioner when troops aie needed foi the suppression of riots inside 
of cities 

The result of this has been to cause the govci not not only annoyance 
in the daytime, but at night I was fiequenlly called out of bed at 
night by the officials of small cities asking foi the assistance of the 
state constabulary In a great many instances their tioubles were 
iniaginaiy 

I have in mind one paiticular case when I was called up in the night 
by one official of the goveuimcnt of a city asking foi the constabulaiy 
and called up an hour later by anotlici official of the same city advising 
me not to send them ui That made necessaiy a tonfcicnce m the tight 
time with the supei iiitendeiit of the state police and we satisfied eveiy. 
body by sending the men theie in citizens’ clothes 

Tlieie is aiiothei important mattei that dcscivcs sciious attention, 
that might be easily lemedied It would requne only legislative action, 
eithei by amendment to the lules, oi if not, by aniendnicnt of the 
legislative law, to prevent the dumping of a laige number of bills into 
the executive chambei, giving the goveinoi only thnty days to con» 
sidei them 

At the last session of the legislatuie I had 856 thiity-day hills That 
means that I was given only Unity days to considei 856 bills A gieat 
many of them weie puiely local m chaiactei, a gieat many of them 
weie bills einpoweimg the couit of claims to hear and audit claims 
against the state 

This could be remedied by an amendment to the lules of the senate 
and assembly prohibiting the passage of puiely local bills after a certain 
date in the session, so that the legislature may pass its unimportant local 
bills m the eaily months of the session, leaving the calendar deal at 
the end of the session foi a discussion of the large pioposals that affect 
all the people of the state 

This piocedure would also give the goveinor plenty of time and 
opportunity, in the thiity-day-bill peiiod, to study out the laiger pio- 
posals, and not have Ins time and the tune of his office foice taken up 
in passing on little local matters 

My expel leiice at the close of the last session showed me that the 
large number of bills left with me could not he intelligently disposed 
of unless I worked from 9 30 in the inoining until i 01 2 o’clock the 
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following morning It is too much of a stiain to put on the goveinoi, 
and leaves him useless tui some time aflci 


The total net lesiilt of a New Yoik govcinoi’s too-plentiful duties 
IS that the gieat, big, piommcnt questions that afleet the wclfaie of a 
commonwealth of ovei 10,000,000 people aic subouliiiated to the small, 
tiiesome, and nutating tasks that aic put upon the goveinoi hy statute. 

Governor’s Conferences. In iqo8 the Govctnois l)C't;an to meet 
once a yeai in Goveinoi s’ Conferences It was hoped that cn-oiieia- 
tion between the states might result leading to moie unifounity in 
state legislation and administialion The Govcinms exchanged views 
and no doubt piofited much fiom these contacts Ilowevei, many 
Goveniois have faded to attend these meetings and eveiy clfoit to 
establish a functioning oiganization with a peimanent secietaiy has 
failed The Conference has decided to refrain from adopting any 
resolutions 01 taking action on controvei sial mattcis 

Other Executive Officials Most stale constitutions ]novide also 
foi the election of othei oificcis Theic is the hcMitenaiit-goveinoi, 
whose only duties oidinaiily are to ptesule ovei the Senate Theie 
is the secietaiy of state who issues chaileis, stale licenses, and 
keeps the official lecoids of the stale. Tlie alloiney-geneial is the 
chief state prosecutoi , the state’s legal advisor, and the slate’s 1 c])-- 
lesentative in suits with othei states Theie is a slate tieasmer, and 
a state auditor, the lattei sometimes having siipei vision of state 
banks Theie is a slate supei mteiulent of education, although m a 
niimbei of states he is appointed In most states the aliove nfliceis 
are independent of the Goveinoi Sometimes they belong to the 
opposition paity 

It IS evident that this does not make foi lesponsibie admmislia- 
tion. One icmedy might be achieved liy making most of llic aliove 
officials appointed hy the Goveinoi A halfway lefoim in impiovmg 
the state admmistiative machmciy was made liy Illinois m igiy 
It IS described by ex-Governor Frank O Lowden m the following 
article ^ 


During the last ccntuiy evciy gicat pnvalc indusliy has nndcigonc a 
complete transfoimation As civilization has hccnnic nioie comiilcx the 
machinery of business has ih.ingcd continuously to meet its (hanging 

8-13 Rcpi lilted by PCIIUISSIOII (if thc cdl- 
tors of the N^attoual l^eviczv 
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needs In the machinery of government alone progress has not kept 
apace with the needs Yet the business of govciniuent has giown m 
complexity and in the numbci of subjects with which it deals quite as 
lapidly as has private enteipnse This failure has been clue laigely to 
the fact that until lecent years the total expenses of govciiiment wem 
so small relatively as to influence but little the genet al piospeiity of the 
countiy Duiing political campaigns, paitics fiequently chaiged each 
other with exti avagance, but the people were little interested because 
the revenues were laigely deiivecl from indirect souices and no buiden 
was felt 


When I became governor of Illinois, ni Januaiy, 1917, tlieic were 
something over one hundred and twentv-five independent and uni elated 
agencies of the state goveinment, sometimes composed of boaids, some- 
times commissions, and sometimes individual ofhcials In fact, so con- 
fused was the situation that no two agieed upon just exactly how many 
independent activities the state was conducting Necessaidy, this lesulted 
m much overlapping of wotk In pin chases theie was competition be- 
tween diffeient agencies of the goveinment, and theie was, of com sc, 
needless expense Above all, theie was greatly reduced efficiency In 
tlieoiy these vauous offices were supervised by the governor, but in 
fact it was absolutely impossible foi him to exeicise any adequate 
supervision over them, They weie scattered ovei the state, fiequent 
personal contact with them was out of the question, and for all prac- 
tical purposes the state goveinment was without an actual head Ener- 
getic and competent administration was impossible 

One consequence of this haphazard method, or lack of method, of 
government was lack of law enfoi cement Something went wiong 01 
seemed to go wrong, and a law was enacted, and theie the matter 
lested, as though the law weie an end in itself We were confionted 
with a pioblem lequinng solution and then the Icgislatuie passed the 
pioblem on to a commission and felicitated itself tliat it had solved the 
problem It is a giievous error to enact a law and then to clisiegaid it 
Even the best law badly admmisteied is woise than none Foi ouis is 
a government of law In America the soveieign powei lesides in the 
people, but the people speak only through the law Whenevei, theie- 
fore, law is disregarded, the sovereignty of the people is insulted, and 
no sovereign power, whether it be demos 01 king, can long rule unless 
It has the vigoi and the will to vindicate itself 
The pioblem was to gather up the scatteied agencies and to re- 
organize them into departments of goveinment Upon a study of the 
natuie of these agencies, we concluded that they logically fell into nine 
groups We then abolished the more than one hundred and twenty-live 
boards, commissions, and independent offices, and cieated nine new 
departments to take over their functions These depaitmcnts weie; 
(i) finance, (2) agiicultuie, (3) labor, (4) mines and minerals, (s) 
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public woiks and buildings, (6) public wclfaie, (7J public health, 
(8) trade and commeice, and (9) icgistiation and education The 
poweis and duties ot each dcpculmenl weic defined by the code 

The question then aiose .is to vvhcthei these depaitmcnts shmikl be 
under the contiol of individuals oi of commissions Tii acquiiing the 
habit of creating a boaul 01 a comiiiission to t.ike caie of gin eminent 
woik, we have assumed Unit if sonielbing iinpoi taut was to lie done it 
would be best done if done by a body of men, aiul not an individual 
The fact is— as all who li.ivc had ivpeneiKe in husmess of anv kind 
know— that it is the individu.il who does things, nnl .1 Iniaid 01 a 
commission Thcic is no commission aiiywheie, tlieie is no lio.iul any- 
where, tlmt does things .iflii malivdy unless it is domin.ited by oiu 111, m, 
and the only benefit fiom the other iiienibeis of that body is 111 then' 
advisoiy capacity 

Always it is an mdu idual on a hoaid 01 comnussinn who takes the 
initiative, and the body is foilmiatc if the olhei nicmhcis do not 
hamper him I am speaking now of adnnnistiatum A commission may 
be desnahle whcie quasi-judici.il 01 qiiasi-legislativc jiowei s ai e cxei- 
cised Whole, how'cvci, the duties aie pmely 01 hugely niniistei lal, 
expeiionce has shown that it is a man, not a body of inen, who gets 
results 


There are some who have assumed th.at huge 1 esponsihility could 
be more safely deposited m a body of men than in a single nun 
Expcnence has not justified this Whcie the 1 esponsihihlv is upon the 
individual, he cannot slink it Wlieie it is phirerl in .1 body of men 
the individual can find sheltci helinul th.il body, when called to account 
for the mannei 111 which he has exeicisid his powei 
There also is a deadly meiti.i in a ho.iul 01 commission which is not 
so likely to be found m the individu.il It is a tine saying that “wli a 
IS eveiyhody’s business is nobody’s business” It is er|iial]y true tlut 
where seveial inenihcis of a ho.ud 01 coiiiniission sh.iie .i given le 
sponsibihty, no one of them feels that lesponsilnhtv as keenly as though 
he bore it alone Good and efliciint puhlu scivice nukes it m.indatoiv 
that lesponsib.lity he fixed definitely Then only cm a public ulliiul 
be held to a sliict .iccoimUhility Responsil.ilily can lie definitely pl.ued 
only if It be icposed in an individual fon these icasons, iii Illinois we 
p aced at the head of each of the nine depailments an individual, whom 
we called a chicctoi, and not a board oi commission 
In his lecent hmgi aphy, Heiiiy Wallet son illuminated this point 

tl'c panics say 'Give 11s votes 
and offices, and Confess piocccds to cicate .a commission Thus ic- 
sponsibihtics aie slniked and pl.accs aic multipilierl ” 

It may happen, howcvei , tlut the he.ul of a depailment, upon some 
impoitant question of [inlicy, would like the .idvice of able and exne- 
u^ced men We, thciefoie, piov.de adv.so.v co.nni.Uees ^ VL- memj:::, 
serve without p.ay We have found ih.it manv of tlu .ihlesl men m 
Illinois aie pc. fcctly willing to scive upon .ui adv.so.v coinmittee with- 
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out pay, although they could not be induced to take a salai led position 
In this way we availed oui selves of the best talent within the state upon 
the various subjects of state administration 

Department Heads The situation is somewhat complicated in 
many states by the existence of a number of independent boards 
and commissions m addition to these administrative departments 
These are all usually appointed by the Goveinoi and responsible 
to him They mcliide health, public welfare, legistiation, laboi, 
commeice, mines, consei vation, education, finance, highways, agii- 
culture, public wolks, purchases, and a variety of other services 
In addition thcie aie many commissions foi special pui poses Theie 
are tax commissions, utility commissions, trustees of state schools, 
pardon boaids, boxing commissions, civil seivice boaids, and otheis 
Some aie peimanent, otheis aic temporary The result is an amaz- 
ingly complex picture and an easy oppoitunity foi waste and graft 
The need for simplification is appaient 

It would be highly desiiable to make lelatively few of these 
boards elective The voter must have a shoit ballot Besides our 
expeiience with appointed boards is quite as good as with elected 
boards Perhaps the greatest need in state government is the in- 
ci eased use of experts which could be attained by the co-ordination 
of state administiative services into a lelativcly small number of 
departments This is substantially what Goveinor Lowden hoped 
to do for Illinois but constitutional provisions pi evented his com- 
plete success. 


Judicial Branch 

State Supreme Courts Evety state has appellate courts, some- 
times only one, sometimes several, to lighten the buiden of the 
Supreme Couit The Supreme Couit is always a court of appeals, 
and in eight states is not called the Supreme Couit but is instead 
known as the Couit of Appeals, or the Couit of Errors There are 
anywhere from three to sixteen members of the couit, depending on 
the state, a common number being seven They are generally elected, 
although a few states now make the office appointive Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and New Hampshire give the judges a term of office 
of life or during good behavior Most states have shoitei terms, six 
years being the most common In most states the Supreme Comt 
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exercises some slight supei vision ovei the state’s legal system, ex- 
amining and licensing piospective lawycis, and foiming ccitain lules 
of practice 

The Supreme Couits may declaic state laws unconstitutional and 
frequently do so Cases involving fcdeial laws oi the fedeial Con- 
stitution may be appealed to the Supienic Comt of the United 
States. In other cases the stale Supieme C’ouit has the final vvoid 


Some State Aciivitii..s 


State Institutions. All of the stales have found it advisable to 
create state schools, chaiitahle institutions, coiiectional institution, 
and the like Foity-five stales suppoit state umveisities All hut 
hve have state tcacheis’ colleges oi normal schools These institu- 
tions, paiticiilarly in the western states, fuinish the hulk of all highei 
education offered to the young men an<l women of the state 'I'lie 
relative position of publicly coiitiolled colleges (state umveisities, 
teacheis’ colleges, city colleges, and jumoi colleges) and jiiivately 
coiitiolled colleges (puvately endowed schools and cliuich colleges 
usually) foi the year 1931-1932 is as follows 


Faculty Rtudeuts 
Public colleges 48, ,1 sX fis > , ifiX 

Piivatc colleges S-’. 3 , 5 1 S7i , 0 p) 


There are also state schools foi sjiccial pm poses Theie aic fifty- 
seven state schools foi the deaf 111 the coiintiy with ovei twelve 
thousand peisons attending Thcic ate almost as m.uiy state schools 
for the blind Theie aie eighty slate schools fni [eehle-mindc'd, 
some states having as many as five. Stales maintain hns]nlals fm 
the insane and pnsons foi the ctimmals Many stales have veiy 
fine institutions foi cleliiic|uent hoys and giils wlicue some real 
cliaractei tiaining is caiiied out and many peisoiis aie actu.dly le- 
foiined Most states make some piovision fot old soldieis, iind fot 
orphaned cliikhen of vetcians With this vauety and extent of 


vaiiotis state institutions, it is easy to sec how the immbei of stale 
employees is cpiite huge In 1032 the total immhei of state em- 
ployees was 251,813, not counting those engiloyed in edueatmn 
Other State Activities (1) Hiiihlnu/ liK/fwin's No stale ai tivily 
has leceivecl greater allentmn since the Woild Wai tli.in the (on- 
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struction of paved highways Over 250,000 miles of good roads 
were constructed by the forty-eight states in the decade befoic 
1930 Much of this was done with the help of federal funds, al- 
though the states supei vised the actual constiuction and paid most 
of the cost Practically all of the debt of many stales was incurred 
for highways 

(2) Conservation Most states have commissions or depaitmcnts 
for the purpose of conserving the forests, streams, and wild animal 
life Some states have acquiied state paiks, both foi the pui poses 
of conservation and supplying places for wholesome, outdooi 
lecieation Pennsylvania now owns 5 pei cent of its total area and 
is developing a fine program of ti ee-planting Other states with 
notably fine state paiks aie Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota These departments sometimes issue the hunting and 
fishing licenses and enforce the state game laws 

(3) Protoition Eveiy state maintains a state militia force — the 
national guaid It totals about 175,000 enlisted men and costs about 
$40,000,000 annually, of which the fedeial government pays three- 
fourths It IS called out to put down noting, labor disputes in some 
places, race riots and lynching mobs in others, and is often used 
to police areas devastated by fires, earthquakes, tornadoes, and 
similar catastroplies 

Another form of protection is accoided by the State Boaid of 
Health or the Chief Plealth Officei This work consists of setting 
forth quarantine regulations, the collection of vital statistics (in- 
cluding the registration of births and deaths), and general leadei- 
ship m the direction of good health 

Many states have a State Fire Marshal 01 othei agency which 
takes the lead 111 all fire prevention woik. This office may presciibe 
lules for the constiuction and use of buildings, may lecpiiie fire 
dulls in public schools, and give out much valuable advice on 
methods of checking file losses 

While only a few states maintain icgular state police foices, 
recent yeais have witnessed the development of state highway 
police In addition to patrolling the state roads and aiding the 01- 
derly movement of traffic at places of congestion, the highway 
police occasionally function in the appiehension of criminals 

(4) Laboi The various state laws in regard to laboi aie dis- 
cussed m Chapter 12 These laws are usually enforced by a slate 
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depaitment of laboi lb woik inclurlcs factoiy inspection, tlie 
conducting of free employment ofllccs, mine icscne woik, and some- 
times the adinimstiation of compensation and pension funds 

(5) Scienitfic Scivica .Some states have vaiions geological, 
agricultuial, and histoiical agencies, and a nunihci have \ciy ade- 
quate stale libiaiies States which have cained on land ulih/ation 
surveys and have studied the state’s natmal icsouucs die in an 
excellent position to do state planning In 1933 un'f r')34 state ]ilan- 
ning commissions wcie set uii in all the slates niulei 1lie gcneial 
supervision of the National I'lanniiig I'oaul 

(6) Public Utilities The state agencies existing to legnlatc utility 
companies are desciihed in Chaptei 11 

Improving State Government. Many possible lefoi nis have liecn 
noted above Refcicncc was made m Chajilci s to the initiative 
the lefeiendum, and the iccall 'J'hesc aie used m some foi 111 01' 
anothei m about half of the states Rfany changes 111 the stuictme 
of state government aie no doulil also advisable 

But much of the lefoim must come thiough eomiietent Icadei- 
ship A number of states have alieady jiaved the way in (.eihim 
hues Wisconsin has shown what can lie dnne m utility Kgulation 
andtaxrefoun New Yoik has done some (hie things in housing 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, and New Yoik have made I'mtahle stndc's 
instate foiests, consei valion, and leiiealion Noith t.iiohna has 
cenhalized local guvciiimeiils Massachuselts has passed imtah'b 
labor laws and expanded the use of the iivil seiviee Wisconsin 
and othei states have suppoiled veiy fine stale nnivei situs Many 
other achievements might be cited I'lieii total is a luoid „f puig- 
ress, spotted though it is, in impioviiig the chaiactei of stale 
goveinnient 


States and the Nation. Om pecuha. ferleial system goes gi e il 
diversity between state laws W’e have foity-eight state liankmg 
systems, foity-cight sets of maitiage and divoiee laws, foity-eiMit 
state tax systems, and so on This is both a stiength and a weak-- 
ness It IS a stiength in that it pciimts ca<h state to exiienmeut to 
adapt Its laws to its own needs It is a weakness because the gi’eal 
lack of umfo.mity between slate laws sometimes injn.es ceiUni 
States Industiies aie supposed to have moved out of Wisioiisin 
because of that state’s (hrieient (and hettci ) tax laws New Yoik- 
ers chattel coipoiations in Delawaie wheie the coipoiation laws 
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aie not stiict New Yoikeis many in Connecticut, aie divoiced in 
Nevada, and letiic in Floiida (whcic thcie is no state iiuome 
tax), dlicie has been a faiily eainest attempt made to secuic iini- 
f 01 111 slate laws on ceitam cleai-cut subjects But the movement 
has bad little success 

Recently the fedeial government has led somewhat towaid uni- 
formity through fedeial aid to states Just as the states have stimu- 
lated local schools, highways, housing, and so on by state grants-m- 
aid, the fedeial government caines centialization a hit fuithci by 
fedeial aid This has been given to states for highways, vocational 
education, conservation, and employment agencies, and this is likely 
to be extended in the futiiie Because the giants aie given on con- 
dition that ceiLain standaids aie met by the states, grcatei unifoim- 
ity will result In addition the fedeial government is constantly 
assuming moie poweis, powcis formeily left to the states 


STUDENT ACriVlTIES 
SUMMARIZING QUESTIONS 

1 What IS meant by delegated poweis, leserved poivcis^ To what 
goveinnient were poweis delegated by the Constitution'’ To wliat 
goveinnients weie they leseivecN 

2 What aie some of the irapoitant icseived poweis? 

3 What aie the disadvantages and advantages of lack of umfoiniity 
111 state laws ? 

4 What aie the advantages of iiiiicamcial state Icgislatuies as set foith 
by ex-Goveiiior Hodges of Kansas? 

5 What steps aie followed by a bill m going thiough a state legisla- 
ture and becoming a law? 

6 , Explain veto and selectne veto What aie the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the selective veto? 

''•^7 Explain the impoi lance, poweis, and duties ol a Governoi 
^ 8 Summaiize the difficulties confiontmg Governors in then woik as 
presented m the quotation fioni ex-Goveinoi Smith 

9 Discuss the icfoini of state government explained by ex-Governoi 
Lowden 

10 Why is there a need foi simplification in the administration of 
state governments ? 

11 Explain the woik of the state Supreme Couits 

12 What typical state institutions are found m most states? 

13 Explain the following activities of state governments highway 
building, coiisei vation, pi otection, labor, and scientific seivice 

14 Discuss the pioposals foi refoim of state goveinnients explained 
m this chapter 
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I' What IS the iclationsliip hctween tlic vaiious stales and the fedeial 
^ovei nmeiit ^ 

1(5 What has led tovvaid some umfouiiily in state laws? 


questions I'OK lUSCl SSION 

1, Should all adminisliatnt oKkeis oilui than tlie Goveium, he ap- 
pointed by tlic Goveinoi ? Itxplain 

2 Should all sl.itcs siniplift tluii .idnnnislialue dep n tuieiits as A\as 
done by Illinois and New N’oik? l'xi>l.iiii 

3 Question loi panel diseiission Should the slates li.ive mnloiin 
divoice laws (ot enipoialimi l.ius, ni.ii i lape laus, taKalion s\ s- 
tenis . . ) ^ 


COMM UN n V PROBLEMS 

1 Explain the ndninnstiaticin ot tom state novennneni 

2. If youi state does nut have a uiiK.iineial letiislalnu, do >01,1 believe 
that steps should be taken to seciiie this leloim? l'\]ilain 

3, What goveininontal leloinis aie lieinu pioposid tin yoiii sl.ile 
Explain the most inipoilanl of llieiii 

4 What state institutions does \oui stall siipimit'' Wluie au tin v 
located? What is then \alue to tin state 

5 Does vnin state luxe <i siati ionstabulai\ 01 a s\,iini ol hi|.th\\a\ 
police? If so, what ate then duties? 

6 What seientilie seiviies does join stati eoMininent peilmni loi 
the citi/ens of the state? What has hem the woik of vonr State 
Planning Conunnssion ? 
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( I’oi the Stiidmts) 
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Magiudci,F A, tiiuintin (kuyi iiiiiciit in mil' ’ haps iK-ji 
Munro, W B , and Oaaiine, ( h , Som;/ C icn i, ( hap ij 
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State 

Ratified 

Constitution 

Population 

1930 

Area 

Sq Mile 

Rep in 
Cong 

Electoral 

Vote 

Delaware 

Dee 

7, 1787 

238,380 

2,370 

I 

3 

Pennsylvania 

Dec 

12, 1787 
18, 1787 

9,631,350 

45,126 

34 

36 

New Jersey 

Dec 

4,041,334 

2,908,506 

8,224 

59,265 

14 

16 

Georgia 

Jan 

2, 1788 

10 

12 

Connecticut 

Jan 

9, 1788 

1.606,903 

4,965 

6 

8 

Massachusetts 

Feb 

6, 1788 

4,249,614 

8,266 

15 

17 

Maryland 

Apr 

28, 1788 

1,631,526 

12,327 

6 

8 

South Carolina 

May 23, 1788 

1,728,765 

30,989 

6 

8 

New Hampshire 

June 

21, 1788 

465.293 

9,341 

2 

4 

Virginia 

June 

26, 1788 

2,421,851 

42 , 627 

9 

II 

New York 

July 

26, 1788 

12,588,066 

40 , 204 

45 

47 

North Carolina 

Nov 

21, 1789 

3,170,276 

52,426 

II 

13 

Rhode Island 

May 29, 1790 
Admitted to 
Union 

687,497 

1,248 

2 

4 

Veimont 

Mar 

4. 1791 

359,611 

2,614,589 

9,564 

I 

3 

Kentucky 

June 

4. 1792 

40,598 

9 

II 

Tennessee 

June 

I, 1796 

2,616,556 

42,022 

9 

II 

Ohio 

Mar 

3> 1803 

6,646,607 

41,040 

24 

26 

Louisiana 

Apr 

8, 1812 

2,101,593 

3.238,503 

48,506 

8 

10 

Indiana 

Deo 

II, 1816 

36,354 

12 

14 

Mississippi 

Deo 

10, 1817 

2,009,821 

46,865 

7 

9 

Illinois 

Dec 

3. 1818 

7,630,654 

56,665 

27 

29 

Alabama 

Dec 

14, 1819 

2,646,248 

51,998 

9 

11 

Maine 

Mar 

3, 1820 

797.423 

33,040 

3 

5 

Missouri 

Aug 

10, 1821 

3,629,367 

69,420 

13 

15 

Michigan 

Nov 

2, 1835 

4.842,325 

57,980 

17 

19 

Arkansas 

June 

rS, 1836 

1,854,482 

53,335 

7 

9 

Florida 

Mar 

3, 1845 

I ,468,211 

58,666 

5 

7 

Texas 

Dec 

29, 1845 

5-824,715 

265,896 

21 

23 

Iowa 

Mar 

3, 1S46 

2.470,939 

56,147 

9 

II 

Wisconsin 

May 

29, 1848 

2,939,006 

56 , 066 

10 

12 

California 

Sept 

9, 1850 

5.677.251 

158,297 

20 

22 

Minnesota 

May 

II, 1858 

2.563,953 

84,682 

9 

II 

Oregon 

Feb 

14, 1859 

953.786 

96 , 699 

3 

5 

Kansas 

Jan 

29, 1861 

1.880,999 

82,158 

7 

9 

West Virginia 

Dec 

31, 1862 

1,729,205 

24,170 

6 

8 

Nevada 

Oct 

31. 1864 

91,058 

I 10 , 690 

I 

3 

Nebraska 

Mar 

I, 1S67 

1.377.963 

77,520 

5 

7 

Colorado 

Aug 

I, 1876 

1.035.791 

103,948 

4 

6 

North Dakota 

Nov 

2, 1889 

680,84s 

70,837 

2 

4 

South Dakota 

Nov 

2, 1889 

602 , 840 

77,61s 

2 

4 

Montana 

Nov 

8, 1889 

537.606 

146,997 

2 j 

4 

Washington 

Nov 

II, 1889 

1.563.396 

69,127 

6 

8 

Idaho 

July 

3, 1890 

445.032 

83,888 

2 

4 

Wyoming 

July 

10, 1890 

225,565 

97,914 

I 

3 

Utah 

Jan 

4, 1896 

507.847 

84 , 990 

2 

4 

Oklahoma 

Nov 

16, 1907 

2,396,040 

70,057 

9 ! 

II 

New Mexico 

Jan 

6, 1912 

423.317 

122,634 

I 

3 

Arizona 

Feb 

14, 1912 

435.573 

113,956 

I 

3 


Chapter 7 THE FEDERAL GO^'ERNMENT 


The PuKPOSEs or Tiiib Ciiahilu 

1 To poitiay the poweis .uul acliviUes of ront'ic's'i 

2 To considci the powcis confeiiecl on the PicsiiU'nt and the woik 
of the adminibtiativc depaitincni 

3 To explain the powoi and inipoiuince of the fedeial jiiduiaiy 

4. To note sonic problems conceininp: the fedeial poiei iiiiient 

The division of powcis was desciihed at the heKinniu^t of (.'hap- 
tei 6 We have seen how niipoilant the st.ite t^oveiiinients aie in 
our form of government, They luive veiy laige spheies of (lowei. 
But the balance of poweis has allocated many impoitant .activities 
to the jurisdiction of the fedeial goveininent In the fields deleg, iled 
to It the fedeial government is supieme This includes the highly 
important fields of : 

(1) Foreign relations. The fedeial goveinment is in cnni])lete 
control of foreign affans It makes peace .and wai, lecngni/es na- 
tions 01 refuses to do so, negotiates treaties, and continls the ainiy 
and navy, 

(2) Interstate and forcgin commerce. This jieimils the fedeial 
government to legulate uiiluiads and otliei means of ti anspoi t,iUon 
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and conmnnncatiou, and to contiol articles oC tommeice which 
cross state oi national boundaries 

(3) The citncncy system Congress has the sole power to coin 
money and to legnlate the •value thereof 

(4) IiiLiHigration and natm alneation Congiess may limit or pio- 
hibit immigiation and prescribe the rules by which aliens aic 
natuialmed 

(5) Copyrights and patents The tederal government encourages 
authors, artists, and inventors liy giving them the exclusive right 
to lepiodtice the products of then creation 

(6) Postal sewite One could not conceive of the postal service 
being operated by any other agency than the federal goveininent 

(7) Bankruptcies The larvs pertaining to bankruptcy are enacted 
by Congiess so that they arc uniform throughout the United States 

(8) Ta.xatwn The Congiess has the power to levy taxes for the 
support of the federal goveininent, which powmi includes tire sole 
authority over import duties or tariffs 

(9) Implied pozveis The Constitution giants Congress power 
to do whatever is “necessary and proper” to execute the foregoing 
powers ’■ 


Legislative Branch 

Congress, Law-making powei is vested in the two houses of 
Congiess subject to the veto power of the President The House of 
Representatives consists of 435 members apportioned to the states 
according to population Thus New Yoik has foity-five membeis 
and Nevada has one The membeis of the House scive for two 
years The Senate consists of ninety-six membeis, two from each 
state Senatoib serve for six years, with thiity-two terms expiring 
eveiy second year The salary of Senators and Representatives is 
$10,000 a year, plus allowances for clerk hue oind traveling ex- 
penses Congiess meets each year from January thud until such 
tune as they choose to adjourn The President may call them to 
meet 111 special session at any time 

Law-making, No law can be enacted without passing both houses 
Then it must be signed by the Piesident If vetoed by the President, 

^ This clause m Article I, Section 8 of the Constitution, has been used to 
extend greatly the federal powers 
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that IS, letmned unsigned with a message giving the Piesiclent’s 
objections, it must pass Congiess a second time by a two-tlnids vote 
in each house Sometimes a bill passes tbc House but doesn’t get 
thiough the Senate Sometimes one jiasses the Senate and is “killed” 
in the House Some pass both houses and aie vetoed 1 'be vaiious 
steps lequiicd to enact a law aie as follows 

(1) Intioduced m one house (fust leading by title only) 

(2) Rcfciicd to a committee 

(3) Consideicd, sometimes with jmblic beai mgs, and “le- 
poited out” of tommittee to the house 

(,^) Placed on calendai 

(5) Second leading, debate and amendments. 

(6) Thud leading — vole on passage 

(7) Sent to the othei house 

(8) Refciied to a committee m the othei house 

(9) Considcied and “lepoiled out” ot committee 

(10) Placed on calendai 

(11) Second leading, dehalc and amendmeiils 

(12) Thud leading — vole on passage 

(13) If tbc second bouse has made any dianges in the lull 
winch <11 e not iipiuoxed by the (nst house, it goes In a 
coufciciicc lODiiuifln lepiesmUmg memheis of both 
houses who attemjil to c'ompiomisc the diffeiences 

(14) Repnited hack' to both houses as modilied 

(15) Passed by both houses 

(16) Goes to the Piesident 

This IS a long and aiduoiis jiiocess and some good bills get lost 
m the maze They may die in committee, wbuh is vuy coninum 
They may be amended beyond lecngintion Put a bill which uins 
the gauntlet ot the above jii ocess is likely to be well-considei cd, 
caiefully fiamcd, and one fm which theie is (juite ,i gcneial de- 
mand This usually takes weeks 01 mouths, and public opinion on 
the bill has a chance to foim and be bcaicl 
Special Senate Functions. The Senate has thice siiecial poweis 
delegated to it by the Constitution They aie 
(1) Ticiilies The Piesideiil “sli.ill have powei, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to make tieritics, ]itovide(l two- 
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thirds of the Senatois piesenl concui In actual practice all 
treaties with foreign nations aie negotiated by the Picsidcnt, usually 
acting through the State Dcpaitment oi a special commission But 
they are not valid until latilied by the Senate This the Senate has 
frequently refused to do The Vcisaillcs Ticaty is a faiuoiis exam- 
ple Sometimes the Senate has amended tieaties oi attached “lesei- 
vations” The lesiilt has been that some Senatois, es])etially those 
on the Committee on Foieigii Relations, aic usually consulted while 
the treaties aie being diawn 

The requiiement of a two-thnds vote has often Iieen ciitiu/ed 
The famous Veisailles Ticaty m 1920 icccivcd a vote of foity-mnc 
yeas and thiity-five nays so it was 1 ejected, although favoied liy a 
majority of the Senate In 1935 Piesident Roosevelt, following the 
examples of Piesidents Ilatding, Coohdge, and TToorei, asked tlic 
Senate to ratify a resolution for Aniciicaii adlieieme to the Wot Id 
Court This lost although ihcie weie fifty-two yens to thnly-six 
nays Aftei being Secretaiy of State for six yeais, Jolm I fay wiote, 
“Atieaty enteimg the Senate is like a hull going into tlie aicna, 
no one can say just how or when the final blow will fall— but one 
thing is certain — it will never leave the aieiia alive Ilowevei the 
Senate has rejected only twenty 01 thiity liealies, although it has 
altered by amendments and rescivations about a himdied otlieis 

(2) Appointments The Senate also has the powei to i.itify ap- 
pointments, except that lieic a meic niajoiily is sunicieiit Only the 
more important offiecrs aie apjioinled in this Woiy,'* otlieis aie 
chosen by heads of dcpaitracnts and by the Civil Seivne Commis- 
sion But fedeial judges, cabinet olfieeis, amliassadoi s, and mem- 
bers of boards and commissions must leceive tlie Semite’s appioval 
This approval is usually given But Picsident Coolidge was not 
allowed to name Chailcs B Waiicn as Attoincy-Ceneial, and 
President Hoover’s nomination of Judge Paikei to tlie Supiemc 
Court was rejected 

(3) Court of Impeachment The House of Rejoiesentatives has 
the power of impeaching, 01 indicting, any fcdcial official, including 


^Constitution of the United Stater, Artidc II, Section 2 
Mhayer, W R, Life and Leltci i of John [lay, a 31,,) 

About 12,000 in all are iliosen by the I'lesulenl ,nui the Senate. Tlure .iie 
nearly Son, 000 fcdeial emplojecs inclucliUK iiosl.il emiiloyecs, die ainiy, and 
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the President, if they consider him guilty of crime in office Then 
the Senate tries the case A two-thuds vote is needed to convict 
the impeached official and remove him fiom office There have been 
only eleven impeachments since 1789 All were judges except one, 
and that was President Johnson^ Three convictions have resulted 
and two other persons resigned from office cluiing the proceedings 

Party Organization of Congress. Congress is divided along 
party lines In the 74th Congress (i 935 -i 937 ) there was the fol- 
lowing distribution 

Republicans Democrats Otheis 

Senate 25 6 9 2 

House 103 321 II 

This IS less evenly divided than usual Not in the last sixty years 
has there been another instance of such substantial majoiities for 
either paity It has occasionally happened that one party controls 
the Plouse and the other party contiols the Senate This was true 
of the 72nd Congiess (1931-1933) and of the 66th (1919-1921) 
Such a situation leads to a “deadlock ” Often it is difficult to enact 
legislation of any impoitance dining such times 

Party Caucus The paity merahcis of each house aie oiganized 
into party caucuses or confeieiices These aie always held just prior 
to the opening of a session of Congiess and may be held during 
the session if called by the party leaders In the caucus of the party 
in power the Speakei of the House and the President jno tern of 
the Senate are selected, although actually, of course, the formal 
election is held days 01 weeks latei in Congress All parties select 
in caucus the floor leader, the parly “whip,” the “Steering Com- 
mittee,” and the Committee on Committees® In raie cases the 
caucus considers pending legislation and votes to support or to 
oppose certain measures. 

Of course these decisions in the caucus are not legally binding on 
the membets but they have generally been accepted If the caucus 
chooses Byrns for Speakci of the Plouse all the Democratic mem- 

'■ In 1789 Senator Blount was impeached also, but it was held that Congress- 
men are not subject to impeachment They can be eijicllcd by a two-thirds 
vote of the House in which they sit 

There aie variations on tliese inattcrs among the foiii caucuses In some 
cases the party members of the Ways and Means Committees act as the Com- 
mittee on Committees Sometimes this is done h> the Steering Committee 
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bers aie faiily ccilani to supjjoit him 111 the rictual election Failuie 
to do so would bung paity discipline, peihaiis loss of pationage, 01 
failure to be selected to iinpoitant committees Oiiiiosition to the 
caucus, especially if used foi legislation, lies m the fact that it is a 
form of muioiity lule Foi exannile, suppose the T louse Dcmociats 
in caucus should vote to oveiiide the I’lesident on veteians’ pay- 
ments Suppose the caucus vote is itu foi and 160 .igamst If the 
caucus decision should be upheld m Coiigiess by a stiaight paity 
vote 321 to 103 it would mean that itii poisons won as against the 
wishes of 274 Theie aie not many cases m which this has occui led 
but It IS a dangei of the caucus system 

Party Leaders in Congress. In the House theie is a Republican 
floor leader and a Dcinociatic flooi leaden ft is the duty of these 
impoitant men to diiect the pioecss of legislation They often have 
much to say 111 legaul to committee selections They ptojiose 
changes in rules, unaninious agiecmeiils, allot time foi debate, and 
direct the paity stiategy 'fhe majoi ity leadei (Democi.itK) in the 
74tli Coiigiess was William 11 Rankhe.id of Alabama d'he miiunity 
leadei was Reitiand II Snell of New Yoik The paities have 
similai olfices in the Senate, the majoiity leadei h.ivmg hc'cn Joseph 
T Robinson of Aikansas, .md the mmoiity leadei, Chailes L 
McNaiy of Oiegon. Hiion the shoiildeis of these men a gieat 
lesponsihihty tests To assist these theie aie sometmu's assistant 
leaders and “whips” Then chief task is to louud-up mcmhcis fm 
impoitant votes The steei mg eommitlee coiiesjioiids to a hoaicl of 
stiategy Dming the session it meets daily Then theie is the Com- 
inittee on Committees. 

Committees Foin hnndicd and thiity-five men can haidly cope 
With the task of caiefully digesting sevoial thousand hills m a fenv 
months’ time if they meet 111 one body Much of the detailed woik 
m flaming laws, in tcainig them ap<ut, and m analy/nig then 
effects, must he done 111 committees So foily-sevcii committees 
exist m the House Some aie veny impoitant klemheis take piide 
in being placed on the impoitant Ways and IVTeans tommittec, in 
which all tax hills originate, or on Apjiin])! lations, 01 Ranking and 
Cuiiency, oi Rules, ni the Judiciaiy Commiltee (Itliins such as the 
Committee on the nisiiosilinn of Useless h'xeeutive I’apeis aie 
trivial and unimpm taut Although thei e ai e only mnety-six Senators 
theie are thnty-thiee Senate committees The most impoitant ones 
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aie Finance, Appi opnations. Foreign Relations, Banking, Inter- 
state Comineice, Rules, and Audits and Conti ol 
The committees have fiom thiee to twenty-five membeis In 
eveiy case the paity in power has a majority on the committee 
Thus theie aie fifteen Democrats and ten Republicans on the 
Committee on Ways and Means, or if the Republicans are in 
control, vice versa This usually peimits a mcinbei to stay on a 
ceitain committee for a long time Tins is especially true because 
of the use, by custom, of the seniority iitle A new Senator put on 
the Finance Committee might become chan man of the committee 
twenty yeais later (if he is still in Congress) Senioi committee 
members fiequently become veiy expert Senator Fiazier of Noith 
Dakota asked to be placed on the unpi etentious committee on 
Indian Affaiis and become a fust class authority on that problem 
Senator Glass after many years on the Banking Committee became 
a recognized aulhoiity in that field 
These committees meet weekly oi oftener duiing the session 
They fiequently hold public hearings They may request executive 
officials to appeal before them to answer questions In framing the 
Tariff Act of 1930 the Senate Finance Committee was 111 session 
eleven weeks It heard hundieds of witnesses and printed thousands 
of pages of testimony When the bill was finally reported to the 
Senate the committee had changed 1226 items m the Blouse bill 
Congressional Debate. After a bill once reaches the floor of the 
House the debate begins But obviously 435 members cannot be 
heai d m long speeches on each bill So thei e is a one-hour limit on 
all speeches at all times But this is not enough It is veiy common 
for the Rules Committee to recommend that debate on a certain 
bill be limited to two hours, ot four hours, or possibly sixteen 
houis on highly important, controvei sial measures Then the time 
is alloted to each side and divided among the members chosen by 
the floor leaders It is evident that under this plan there is very 
little deliberation on the floor of the House 

In the Senate, on the other hand, theie aie no such limits Here 
debates aie free and unhampered Sometimes there is filibustering, 
a piocess of delay which aims to “talk a bill to death” At times 
this has been successful, especially near the close of a session After 
one such case, in March, 1917, the Senate adopted its present 
Rule 22 This provides that on petition of sixteen Senators a vote 
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on curtailing debate must be held 011 the following day If earned 
by a two-thirds vote it limits each Senator to one hom on that 
bill. Th*s Actually this rule has been applied only a 

few tunes 

It IS a common complaint that Congicss “talks loo mtich,” par- 
ticulaily the Senate Thoughtful students have not ffitind this to be 
the case There has been delibeiation and delay, Init fieqiiently in 
tlie public mteiest. In fact the gicatei ficedom of debate in the 
Senate is piohably one icason foi Us gieatei pi cstige and the 
waning impoitance of the House 

Congressional Investigations. One of the most dianiatic devel- 
opments of recent yeais has been the itiLreased use of Congies- 
sional, partictilaily senator lal, investigations A mcmliei nitrodiices 
a. lesolution asking that a Senate committee lie empnweied to in- 
quire into the letting of an -mail contracts, ot the leasing of naval 
oil reserves, or the opeiation of the New Yoik .Stock Exchange 
Such resolutions as pass usually caiiy an appiopi lation foi attorney 
fees and other expenses Sometimes a sfiecial committee is called 
for, sometimes the mcfiuiy is lefcned to an existing boaid 01 com- 
mission Some of the famous investigations aic 

(1) Naval Oil Lease': The cxposuies usually called the “Teapot 
Dome Scandal” showed fiaud and hriheiy 'I'lie couiagetius and 
dogged work of Senaloi Walsh on this investigation icsulted m 
the annullment of the dishonest leases by the Supieine Comt, 
and the conviction of Secictary of Inleiior Fall foi accc'pting 
a bribe. 

(2) Campaign Expenditures in IQ36 d'his disclosed the exces- 
sive expenchtui es m their senatoiial canijiaigns of Smith and 
McKinley of Illinois, and Vaie and Pojiiiei of rennsylvaiiia. The 
questionable souiccs of the funds also led to the dishaiment of the 
winning candidates from the Senate 

(3) Public Utility Propaganda This study by the b'ccleial Tiade 
Commission, which began m 1927 at the lecpiest of the Senate, un- 
earthed an amazing campaign against goveinmciU owncishiii of 
utilities which was being earned on in the schools and elsewheic 

ii) Banking Piacticcs Undei a capable lawyei , Feichnaiicl 
Pecoia, the Senate Eankliig Conimillee in 1933 discovered many 
facts in regaid to income tax evasions, piefcricd stock lists, “pools'” 
to manipulate stocks, and othei (luestions 
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(5) Munitions Industiy Undei the chairmanship of Senator 
Nye, a special Senate Committee in 1934 ^935 discovered some 

significant facts in legard to the enormous war piofits of munitions 
makeis and the very close and coidial lelationships existing between 
them and the war dcpai tments of this and foieign governments 

Many persons have challenged the powei of Congiess to engage 
in these investigations which they allege to be “non-legislative” in 
chaiacter However, the courts have upheld its use Furtheimoie 
most of the investigations have lesulted in legislation The “Tea- 
pot Dome” investigation lesulted m a number of laws which safe- 
guarded the fedeial oil leseives. The banking inquiry resulted in 
the Banking Acts of 1933 and 1934 In 1935 several bills weie 
consideied aiismg out of the munitions investigation So that in a 
sense this whole investigating function is legislative Opponents also 
claim It to be excessively expensive But it seems a small price to 
pay foi the good they have done The “Teapot Dome” inquiiy 
alone uncoveied over $2,000,000 in unpaid income taxes wdneh were 
collected with penalties This would about pay foi all the investi- 
gations conducted fiom 1789 to 1930 

Executive Branch 

The President The Pi esident is elected indn ectly, that is, thi ough 
the electoial college The Constitution piovirles that the iiumhei 
of electois fiom each state shall equal the numbei of Repie- 
sentatives and Senatois This gives New Yoik foity-seven and 
no state fewer than three Theie is no icqmiement as to how 
they shall be selected, m fact, a state could have its electois chosen 
by the state legislature as some states once did But now all states 
choose the electors by populai vote The election date is m No- 
vembei every “leap” yeai The electois meet in then states and 
cast then ballots, which aie counted by Congress The President’s 
teim begins on Januaiy 20 

The whole electoial college plan is now unnecessaiy and in some 
ways undesirable The political parties nominate their candidates 
and select a slate of electois who aie pledged to vote for then 
paity choice The voter laiely knows the names of the electois To 
him they are solely “rubbei -stamps ” An amendment to abolish 
the plan and to have a dnect vote on the Pi esident has been laid 
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before Congiess by Sciialoi Ceoigo Non is, who ,ilso sponsoiecl tlic 
twentieth 01 “lanie-duck" .uiicndnicnt It piovides that each state 
shall keep its same quota of idcctoial votes hut tliat they shall he 
allocated to vaiiotis candidates ni piupoitioii to the populai vote 
each receives ^ 

The Piesident's tcim is foui yeais Ten I’lesidents have been 
re-elected foi a .second lean Two oLlieis, 'i'heorloie Roosevelt and 
Calvin Coohdge, have been elected to a full teiin aftei seiving pait 
of a teim Thcic is nothiiiiit 111 the Constitution to ])i event a thud 
teim but it has nevei been allenipted - If the Ihesident dies, the 
Vice President, whose oidinaiy duties .iie veiy liqht as jiiesiding 
officer ot the Senate, beioiiies Ihesident This has occuiied siK 
times in Amei lean histoiy Aflei the Vice Picsideiit, the oidei of 
piesidential succession has been fixed ,is the Secietaiy of State, 
Secretaiy of Ticasuiy, and so on in mdei of lalunet seninnty 

Powers of the President .Some of the Ihesulent’s poweis have 
already been mentioned the veto pou’ei, the aiipointing jiowei, 
thepowci to call Con,yiess in special session, aiul the ])r)wt‘i to make 
tieaties He has in addition a iiumhei of otheis equally imiioitaiit 
These include 

(1) Couunaiicicf of the /Umy and Navy d'lie powet to dedaie 
war IS vested m Congiess, 1 ml (lie Fiesldent can hnnit on wai tis 
well as end it by his mihtaiy aulhoiily Ihesident Polk sent tuiops 
into Mexico and the Mexic.ui Wai lesulted Wilson sent the aiiny 
into Mexico in 1915 Cleveland sent lioops to Chicano in tlu‘ Ihill- 
maii Stiike of 1894 This aiitlioiity is not limited 

(2) Foreign Relations The Iheshleiit sends and leieives dqilo- 
matic lepiescntalives This gives him the jiow'ei of lecoi’inlion 
President Fnaiikhii D Roosevelt leceivcd the i epi esenlative of 
Soviet Russia (USSR) and llieiehy extended lecogintion to a 
country not lecogni/cd by Ihesidenls W^ilsoii, Hauling, Coolulge, 
and Ploovei This powei lests ni the hands of the Ihesident alone 

^At present most clcctois aie chosen “at-laige” That is, the caiuhflatc with 
a plurality gets all the ilcctmal votes fioin that stale '1 liis his (lone two 
things (i) It has lestilted in minoiity elections I'((i exainph ILiinsoii de- 
feated Cleveland m iRRS 111 etecloi.il voles, .dthough ( levcl.uid led in poi'iilai 
votes (2) It discoiiniges 11111101 p.iitns They (,in seldom 1 .11 1 y anv states 
The electoicil vote would regislei the line sdUimciit of tlie votei s if thi' pto- 
posed amendment slinuld tie adopted 

“Unless Theodoie Roosevelt’s candidacy in njta sliould he so lonsideied 
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He may also dismiss the i epi esentative of a foteigii power and so 
“bleak off” lelatioiis This Wilson did m February, 1917, two 
months befoic we weie declared at wai with Geiinany. 

(3) Messages to Congress The Constitution provides foi ines- 
sag-es "on the state of the Union” and all Presidents have sent 
suggestions to Congress once a year ,01 oftener. These messages 
are sometimes general in character, often they recommend the 
passage of specific legislation Of couise, Congress is not obligated 
to follow the Piesident’s wishes But it often does 

(4) Administration of Laws As chief executive the Piesident 
supei vises the enf 01 cement of federal laws Of course, this is done 
thioiigh subordinates, but the policies are set by him He can give 
01 dels to "beai down” on income tax payers, liquor dealeis, im- 
poiteis, and the like, 01 he can “let up” on them 

(5) Removal The President has the power to remove any ap- 
pointive officer for cause Pie does not need the consent of the 
Senate to do so, the Supreme Couit has held that the power to 
remove is iriheient in the executive power 

(6) PaidoH This applies to all offenses “against the United 
States ” It IS a complete and unrestricted power The President 
may paidon any federal piisoner or may change the sentence to a 
shelter teira The paidon may have the effect of restoring all 
citizenship rights to those who lost them on conviction of ciime 
Thus President Roosevelt on December 25, 1933, restored citi- 
zenship to several thousand “war objectors” who had served their 
terms 

The above list of powei s is proof of the claim that the Pi esident 
IS “the most powerful chief executive on earth ” But in addition 
there must be added other laige powei s that are not mentioned by 
the Constitution Pie gets these by viitue of his leadeiship in his 
party, by his patronage power, and by his prestige in the eyes and 
ears of the voters 

Presidential Leadership. Piobably the most notewoithy charac- 
teristic of the actual workings of our federal government is the 
great role the President has come to play This is not uniformly 
true of all recent Presidents Some of our Presidents have been 
unable or unwilling to become leaders But strong leadership has 
been notably true of Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, and 
Fianklin D Roosevelt These men have not only operated the execu- 
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Works appiopnations And the laws were passed What aie the 
“extra-legal” poweis of the President^ Where does he get them? 
They arise out of (i) patronage, (2) party leadership, and (3) 
prestige 

Patronage, Despite the growth of the civil service method of 
selecting fedeial employees, there are thousands of fedeial office- 
holders who aie selected by the Piesident alone, by the President 
with the approval of the Senate, or by beads of depaitments In 
many cases the Civil Service Commission certifies three persons for 
a position, and the Piesident 01 depaitment head chooses one of 
the three So the number of jobs to be given out is quite large ^ 
They include ambassadors, ministers, consuls and their aids, federal 
judges, maishals, attorneys and couit cleiks, tax collectors and 
inspectors, and members of boaids and commissions, legal and eco- 
nomic advisors, depaitment and bureau chiefs and their assistants, 
and first, second, and thii d class postmasters 

It IS evident tliat neither the President nor the department heads 
could make first-hand selections for 100,000 jobs The practice is 
to work tluough the Congressmen, if they are of the President’s 
party, if not, thiough othei party souices It means that each 
Repiesentative will be consulted about 100 01 more jobs and each 
Senator about perhaps 1,000 These jobs mean much to him in 
keeping his power in his own district It is not likely that the 
President or his spokesman says bluntly that a Congressman will 
lose the light to assist in dispensing pationage unless he supports 
the President’s measures Nevertheless it is well understood that 
this IS the case There have been dozens of examples Repiesen- 
tative McFadden of Pennsylvania, a Republican, was denied patron- 
age “rights” because of attacking Piesident Hoovei’s debt moia- 
torium m 1931 This whole system is facilitated by selecting one 
person, usually the postmaster-general, as the “patronage clispensei ” 

Party Leadership. As will be seen m Chapter 22, the party system 
plays a large pait in the functioning of the government The Presi- 
dent IS often, although not always, the real head of his party He 
usually dominates the national party committee Sometimes he has 
even been able to change the patty leadership in the states and 

^On June 30, 1933 there were 565,432 non-military employees of the fedeial 
government of which number 456,096 were under Civil Service That means 
the patronage power extends to from 100,000 to 125,000 jobs 
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laige cities Thus Piesidcnt Hrjovci pluiincd to t;rl the Follettes 
out of control of the Rcpuhliean paity in Wishiiimu rusidint 
Franklin D. Roosevelt has fought Tammany lontiol nl tin Demo- 
cratic party m New Yoik In Congress the paity 01 gani/ation often 
“wliips” Congicssincn into line oi tiies to In the Kepuliliean 

party actually “icad nut of the party” a gimip of Congiessmen wlio 
had been “disloyal ” 

Prestige. The oliicc of Picsident is ho inipoilant m tlie iiuhlu 
mind, and Ins poweis of molding piildic opinion thiongh the iness 
aiidtlieiadio aie so laige, that Ins picslige i.s veiy great It is likely 
that with the use of the radio it is now laigei than ever In 1933 
President Roosevelt gave a senes of Sunday night ‘‘hieside talks” 
to the Ameiican pen])le Tii fifteen minutes he ski-lihcd, in veiy 
geneial but peisnasivc teinis, the hi oad outlines of his iioliey Wcll- 
ffiitten, well-delivcicd, they added guatly to Ins picslige’ But 
there are othei ways The piess lepiesenlatives in leceiU yeais have 
wutten, whatever have hecn then private opinions, columns and 
columns of “White House inihlicily,” nuieli of it Ihe cMuk of 
clever admuiisLiation picss agents The pie.ss afliilation of f’lcsi- 
(leiit Coohdge was veiy stiikmg 7 'he same new sjiaiiei s i\ent into 
ecstasies ovei ricsidcnt Roosevelt ' Some Congiessincn like to he 
invited to the White Tlouse Then wives lii^e it too 'ractful dinnei 
invitations at the light time liave sometimes s.ived ]n esidential pol- 
icies Recent Piesidents have even held “White House hi eakfasts” ' 
Opposition to the President. Kfany peojile have rpiestioned this 
drift towaid picsidential powei While it does seem to hung eon- 
centiation of authoiily and 1 esponsiinluy, which is good, it also 
needs the safety-check of .1 stioug ojiiiosilum An intelligent oji- 
position gioup m Congiess, ciitical, outspoken, and skeptical of 
the presidential policies, is a good foicc It will uncovei giaft and 
coiruption, it will detect incomiielcnce, and will he a wise measuie 
of control The opposition paity is expected to supply this It is 
important that it have the fiec use of the picss, the ladio, and as 
far as possible, the light to he lieaid m Congiess 
The Cabinet. Congiess lias fioin time to time cie.ited depait- 
ments, foul at fust, giadually extended until tlieie aie now ten 
The heads of each depaitmeiit (seeielai les), meet witli the I’lesidenl 
’These were also made in talkniK i.icluics and hcnid liy millions of people 
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weekly or ofteiiei ni unofficial, often infoimal, cabinet meetings 
These departments and then work aie as follows 

(1) Shite The lanking rnembci nf the cabinet is the Secietary 
of State The woik of the dcpaitmcnt includes all matteis i elating 
to foieign aftaiis Its two chief blanches aie the Diplomatic Seiv- 
ice, which includes the ambassadors, mimsleis, and then aids, and 
the Consular Setvicc The lattei consists of persons looking aftei 
Ameiican iiitciests in about i6o foieign cities The State Depail- 
meiit cm lies on all coi respondence with othei governments, nego- 
tiates treaties or assists the special treaty commission, and advises 
the Piesideiit on the exeicise of Ins laigc diplomatic powers 

(2) Tieasiiry The collecting of taxes and the disbursing of 
public money aie vital functions of tins dcpaitmcnt There is also 
the supei vision of currency and national hanks Miscellaneous 
functions assigned to it include the Public Health Service, the 
Mint, the Liuieau of Punting and Engiavmg, Supei vising Aichi- 
tect’s Office, and the Seciet Seivicc In 1921 the veiy important 
Budget Bureau was formed This oigamzation has lesulted in 
sweeping lefoims in the handling of federal funds and m the 
preparation of estimates of expendituies 

(3) War The army, the national guaid, the R O T C and 
West Point are branches of the work of this department There is 
also the CMTC (Citizen’s Military Training Corps) which con- 
ducts summer training camps for young men The War Depaitinent 
also has a bureau of riveis and haibors and does considerable 
engineering and maintenance woik in connection with fortifications 
and wateiways 

(4) Justice The Attoi ney-Gctieral is the chief prosecuting officer 
for the goveinment and, with his subordinates, represents the gov- 
ernment in all litigation The department also supei vises the fedeial 
prisons In 1934 this depaitment became very active in leading a 
nation-wide drive to apprehend the countiy’s most notorious crimi- 
nals In this woik the fedeial goveinment was far moie successful 
than state and local governments have generally been 

(5) Postoffice The Postinastei-Geneial is the head of the postal 
system Since most fedeial appointments aie m this depaitment it 
has become customaiy to let it be headed by the chief dispenser of 

’Reserve Officers Training Corps This organization conducts military train- 
ing in a large number of high schools and colleges at fedeial expense 
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tionaffe Eveiy Piesidcnt since McKinley has named lu this office 
the man who inaiiaged his picsidentuil c.iiniiaigii Despite the poli- 
tics in choosing the head of this dcjwitmcnt and m selecting 
seveial thousand local postiiiastei s, the laiilc and hie (if postal 
employees aie selected thiongh the Civil Seivne 1 hey do the woik 
and do it unusually well 

(6) Navy The navy, which includes the iM.iiine Corps, eonsti- 
tiites tins depaitmcnt Since the navy is oiii “lust line of deleiise," 
it has usually been given lathei geneious aiijn n])! lations 

(7) liitc} lot 'This consists of .1 iiiiuihei of um elated hnieaus 
which have been put itiidei one cabinet olfiei 1 Some of them aie 
(a) Indian Afl'aiis, (h) Education, (e) (jeologital Siiivey, (d) 
Reclamation, and (c) National J’aiks. 'I'lic giowth of inteiest m 
national conscivation and planning h.is given this depaitment a 
new challenge and a new jnestige Wliatevei long-iaiige jilaimmg 
our fedeial goveiiimcnt uiicUi takes will logically he undcilalcen 
with the assistance of this depaitment 

(8) Agiiciiltiirc The work m aiding agncultnie has heen veiy 
large in lecent yeais It int hides the Wcathei lUiieau, the l''f)iesh 
Seivice, Public Roads, Food and Dings, as well as a numliei of 
bmeaus puiely agnculluial Some of the sei vices of this depaitment 
will be discussed latci (Cliapteis ii and 15) 

(9) Comnictcc A uumhei of seivices lelated to husiiiess .ue 
grouped ill this depaitment Some of the imjioilaiU huieaus me 
(a) Patent Office, (h) Mines, (t ) Navig.itum, (d) 1 aghthouses, 
(e) Fisheries, (f) Census, fg) Slandaids, and (li) Koieign and 
Domestic Comineice 


(10) Labor The youngest depaitment is the Deii.u tun ut of 
Labor which includes the woik of iiiimigi ation and imtuiali/.itioii, 
employment scivice, lahoi statistics, chilcheii’s woik, and the 
women’s biiieau 


It has heen pioposed to add other dejiaitments to the ( ahmet 
The National Education Association wants a De]iaitment of I'du- 
cation Othcis suggested have heen Aeionautics, Peace, Highways, 
Health, and Public Wclfaie 

Independent Boards, and Commissions A numhei of adminis- 
trative functions have been assigiu'd to hnaids 01 (.oinmissioiis. 
These aie called “inde]icndcnl’’ heiause they aie no( toimeiterl with 
any of the admiiiisli ative depai tments All told theie weie seventy- 
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seven of these special boaids listed in the 1935 Congressional Di- 
rectory We shall examine the most iinpoitant 

(1) Commissioners for the District of Columbia. The govein- 
ment of the national capital is in the hands of three men, one an 
aimy engineer, selected by the President They 1 ecommend to Con- 
gress any needed legislation for the Distiict Plowevei, then chief 
duties aie administrative, that is, to keep order, to supervise the 
city services, schools, parks, streets and so on, and to control city 
propel ty 

(2) Civil Service Commisiton Cieated in 1883, these thiee com- 
missioners supeivise the merit system used 111 selecting federal 
appointees The piocedure is for the Commission to certify to the 
various departments the peisons who qualify for the positions In 
1933 theie weie 456,096 civil service employees Plowever, the plan 
should be extended , it has always had good 1 esults 

(3) Interstate Commerce Commission When setup in 1887 this 
was the first fedeial legulation of piivate business The eleven 
members of this commission fix the rates foi “common carriers 
engaged in mtei state commerce,” piincipally railroads They also 
regulate the seivice rendered, the safety plans used, the passes 
given, and the secuiities issued 

(4) Federal Reserve Board The eight members of this com- 
mission exercise general supervision over the banking policies of the 
twelve federal leseive banks 

(5) Federal Trade Commission This boaid investigates business 
practices, particularly of coi porations, and prevents “unfaii meth- 
ods of competition,” and “combinations in restiamt of trade ” 

(6) United States Tariff Commission This gioup has powei 
only to “advise” Congress and the Piesident Studies are constantly 
being made as to the effects and desirability of ceitani tariff rates 

(7) Federal Power Commission This is a relatively new board, 
whose function it is to investigate the power problem particularly 
as it pel tains to power uses of navigable riveis 

(S) Federal Communications Commission This body supervises 
all interstate communication whether by radio, telegraph, or tele- 
phone 

(9) Other boards include the Board of Mediation, the Aeio 
nautical Boar d, the Smithsonian Institution, and the Commission on 
Fine Arts 
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A very laige of u-coveiy a{{encieh LreaU'd l)y the Roosc- 

yelt Adimnistralion in 1933 aio mdc‘[)cndenL lnuids (u adiniuis- 
tratois, not attached to any cahinct dcpai tmeiiL Thus the FIIA 
(Fecleial Housing Adinimstiation) and the 'FVA (Tcmiessce Valley 
Authority) aie, with many otlieis, to he added to the aliove list^ 
Reorganization. Thcic have been a huge nuinhei of pujiKisals 
to simplify the com]dexity of oui fcdeial adnniiisti atuin 'j’hese 
date back to the Coiniiiission 011 I'.coiioniy and hdlieieucy ihoseii 
byPiesiclent Taft 111 lyio Some to-oidinalion has been aihieved 
through the Budget Rmeaii In 1933 I’lesulent Roosevelt was given 
authority to effect such a icoigaiiization A thoiougb ovLihauhng 
of the depaitmcnts seems to be needed 
Personnel. The Civil Sei vice System has dune moi e than to check 
patronage and give secuiity of tcnuic, impoitant as these aie It 
has also aided in the selection of wcll-tiained men fm the fedeial 
service. This is done thiough the tests used foi ceitain positions 
andthiough the quahrications set up fui even taking tlie tests hoi 
examplej theie aic statisticians employed m the t ensiis liiiieau 
who must pass a iigoious test on the use of indues, coeflicieiUs of 
correlation, and othei statistical devices, and no one can even take 
the test without at least a Alaslei’s Degiee d he miniliei of peisous 
holding Ph.D degiccs in the fedei.il seivice is high 


Some of these expci ts aie not civil s( 1 \ ue ajipoinlees Imt liin cmu 
chiefs, under scciclaiics, economists, adcistns, and .issistants Al- 
though they aie appointive they li.ive m.ide themselves indisi,i nsahle 
because of then expeit knowledge d hits A d' Adee was second 
Assistant Secictaiy of State foi tlmly-six yens mulei secen Ihesi- 
dents Miss Giaee Ahhott was an ollm.il of the ( Inldien’.s Hnie.ui 
m the Depaitinent of Lalioi fioni 1917 to 193]. Johopli |l. I-htsi- 
man, since 1919 a mcinhei of the liiteistate Coinnieice Commis- 


sion, is a recognized auLhoiity on i.uboads Ihofessoi d'ruissig „f 
Harvard, aiithoi of tlnec Hue books on Ameiican taiids, was once 
on the United States TaiifC Comimssion In 1933 Ihesideiit Isoosc- 
velt employed such a huge mimliei of expeits, especially fioni the 
colleges, that this mnci cncle of adviseis w.is called the “hiain 
trust There weie scholars fiom Columhia, 1 f.u vaid, Yale Coinell 
NewYoikUniveisily, and otliei colleges This was the employment 
of the expeit on a laige .scale. 


‘See Chapters 15 and 17. 
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Judicial Branch 

Federal Courts. There are Ihiec levels of regular fedeial couits, 
district courts, circuit couits of appeals, and the Supreme Court 
There aie also thiee special couits, the Court of Claims, the Cus- 
toms Couit, and Couit of Customs and Patent Appeals The woik 
of the regular fedeial couits is as follows 

(1) Dist)ict Courts Theie are about 150 federal district judges, 
one or moie holding couit in eveiy state To them all fedeial cases 
aie first taken counterfeiting, mail lobbeiics, bankruptcies, and 
patent suits 

(2) Circuit Courts of Appeals There are ten judicial circuits, 
each stipei vised by a Supreme Couit justice These couits have no 
original jm isdiction, that is, no cases originate in them, only ap- 
peals from the district couits They exist to relieve the pressure 
on the Supteme Court 

(3) The Supreme Court Nine justices form this powerful body. 
It has oiigmal jurisdiction in cases involving treaties, foieign rela- 
tions, and suits between states It has appellate jurisdiction fiom all 
other fedeial couits and 111 cases involving the federal Constitution 
and laws which come fioni the Supieme Courts of the forty-eight 
states and the territories Its power m interpieting the Constitution 
has already been noted Since 1910 the Couit has come more than 
evei in the public eye, partly because of the impoitance of its 
decisions, and partly because of its peisomiel When President 
Wilson surprised the country by selecting a brilliant Jewish lawyer, 
Louis D Biandeis, to the Court, he laid the foundation for this 
interesting situation Brandeis and Oliver Wendell Holmes, who 
was already on the Court, believed m holding the law adaptable to 
new economic and social conditions ^ They ai e apt to considei 
human lights moie impoitant than property rights They are usually 
joined in this point of view by Justice Stone, former Dean of the 
Columbia University Law School These three, Brandeis, Stone, 
and Cardozo, are often called “progressives ” Four judges aie 
classed as “conservatives”, they aie Justices Van Devanter, Suther- 
land, Butler, and McReyiiolds In between these two groups stand 

Un 1932 Justice Holmes retired and was succeeded by Benjamin Cardozo 
another “progressive ” 
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Chief Justice Hughes and Justice Kobcits This division of the 
Couithas resulted in a numbci of close decisions home iinjioitant 
cases have been 

igi 8 . Hanmci v Dagcnhatt This was the fust child lahoi case 
ivlien the com t held by a five to foui vole tliat Loiigiess could not 
prohibit child labor In this case the “piogiessives" weie in the 
Diinority. 

1928 The O’Fallon Case Tins was said to In- “the gieatesl law 
suit in histoiy” because, while it involved the vahi.itioii of a veiy 
small laihoad, the techincpic of vahi.itiim set up by the liitei state 
Commeice Commission would make the total valuation of all 
railroads in the countiy scvcial hilhon dollais less than the lail- 
roads claimed The laihoads wished then value set as high a-, 
possible so that they could he gi anted high rates and so that then 
earnings would appeal to be low 3 'he laihoads won hy a five to 
three decision with Justices Holmes, Bi.uideis, and Stone m the 
minority. 

1928. The Sclmhnmcr Case By a six to thice vote the Couit 
upheld the denial of citi/cnshi]i to Ro/ika Sthwnnmei heianse she 
refused to pi oraise to heai .unis Justices Holmes, liiandeis, and 
Stone dissented (Sec Chaplei 9) 

1928 The Machito^h Case I liis was a similai ijiiestion, this time 
coiicernuig an ap])hcation for citi/eiiship hy a ( .inadMii, .1 piofessoi 
ot theology at Yale, with an honoi.ahle World Wai lecoid 1 le did 
not refuse to bear arms hut meiely wished to leseive the light to 
decide in his own conscience whethei he would m not in tlie event 
of war. The decision whicli denied Inin cili/ensliip was a live to foui 
vote with Justices Halmes, Biandeis, Slone, and ( Inef Justice 
Hughes in the minority 


1935 The Cold Cases The Couit held that Congiess was fiee 
to alter the curiency m any way deemed desimhle, existing con- 
tracts to the contrary notwilhstaiiding This rleeision w.is .i Idovv to 
some bondholders who sought to icccive $i 6c) m p.giei money [01 
each $100 owed them in gold, masmueh as Cotigiess had tailed in 
all the gold in 1933 and had devalued the dollai 41 pci cent This 
decision was a five to foui vole with Justices TTughes, Biandeis, 
Stone, Roberts, and Cardo/o in the majoiily, and Justices Van 
evanter, Butler, Suthctlaiid, and McReynolds on the losing side 
So many cases have been decided hy dose decisions that n has 
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been pioposed that the power of judicial leview be taken away 
from the Court La Follette m 1924 advocated that Congiess might 
ovciiide a Supieme Couit decision by a two-thuds vote as with a 
piesidential veto Scnatoi Boiah has suggested a requirement of 
seven judges to declaie a law unconstitutional In view of the fact 
that theie aie many iieople who believe that some curtailment of the 
Court’s poirci should be made, one may expect continued discussion 
of this question. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
SUMMARIZING QUESTIONS 

I Review the division of poweis between the fedeial and state govein- 
ments discussed in Chaptei 6 

2. What specific poweis have been delegated to the fcdeial government? 

3 What IS the significance ot the so-called ‘‘necessaiy and pioper” 
clause ? 

4 Explain the oiganizalion of the law-making bodies of the federal 
goveinnient 

5 What steps aie followed in the enactment of a federal law? 

6 What aic the three special functions of the Senate? 

7 What IS meant by impeach inent? 

8 Explain the woik of a paity caucus 

g Who aie the paity leadeis in Congiess? What is their work? 

10 What at e the iniportaiit coiiiniittees in each house ? What is the 
woik of each? 

11 What lules legulate debate in each house? 

12 What has been the iinpoitance of Congiessional investigations? 
Cite some iiiipoitant leceiit investigations 

13 How IS the Picsident chosen? What aiguments aie given in favor 
of abolishing the electoial college? Can you think of any leason 
foi retaining it? Explain 

14 List and explain the special powers of the Piesident as given in 
the Constitution of the United States Explain othei powers of the 
President 

15 Explain the woik of each of the departments represented in the 
Cabinet Explain the woik of each of the special boards and com- 
missions given in the chapter 

16 What has been done to piomote a leoiganization of the adnim- 
istiative depaitments? Discuss the personnel of the administrative 
departments 

17 What aie the tliiee levels of fedeial couits? Explain the work of 
each 
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;8 What IS the bigmliuun-c of Iht (Iimmipii Ipawim pini^u-ssucs and 
conservatives m the Supieme Loiiu-' Who .ui ihe eoiisi 1 value 
judges? The piogicssive judges? Whuh judges .m 111 the "middle 
of the road” ? 

15 What pioposals aic hcing made to eimiiiiate the so-Lalled one man 
decisions of the Coiiit? Evpl.iin the iinpoi laiKe of this piohleni 


QUES'nONS FOR IUS( USSION 

I Do you believe that t ongii ssioii.il mvestigaUciiis au justified? 
Explain 

2, Is the glowing powei of the 1 ‘iesident <li li inieiilal tn the welf.iie 
of the nation? Explain and diseuss (no and imi 

3 Question foi panel diseiission Should a sole ol si \ 1 11 iinlgi s he 
made necessaiy hefoic the Suiucine ( 0111 1 lan dulaie a law un- 
constitutional ? 

4 What IS the “hiain tiiist”? Do you lulteve it should he used? W'hv? 


COMMUNf I F I’ROin ! dIS 

1 How many eicctcnal votes ,iie allotted to \niti slate? What was the 
popular vote foi Piesidcnt 111 tin last |ii esidential ileiium? Il the 
electors, instead of easting tin n liallols solidK im the inaimitv landt 
date pio laled them among the lamhd.ilis amnding to the (lopnlai 
vote, what would have been the testtll ol ihe elutmal vote in yom 
state ? 

2 Who IS the Re()U'senlalive iiom \oui distiui and who ate the 
Senatois fioin youi slati'? Took n|) llieit hiogiaphies as gum in 
youi state political manual 01 111 the ( inuii I’wiomil Ihinlaix How 
long has each seived m ('tmguss? lljioii whal lotnnnIUi does eai h 
of them scivc? What senioiitv tanking dn liny have on then mm 
mittees? Have any of llieni made outstanding eoiiti ihutions in any 
special field of legislation? Ivxjilain 
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Haskiii, Frederick J, ^liiio uaii (rOTcniiiiciit 

Luinley, F E, and Hode, 1 ! 11. Oi/mi/o. 1 am/ the U'oild. ( bails 
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Williamson, T R„ and Wesley, E B , Principles of Social Science 
Chap 24 


(For the Teacher) 

Lawience, David, The Other Side of Govet niiicnt 
Mathews, J M , and Berdahl, C A , Readings in American Govei n- 
ment. Chaps 5-15 

Ogg, F A, and Ray, P 0 , Essciitiah of Ainciican Govcinnieut, 
Chaps ii-ig 



Chapter 8 FINANCING THE GOVERNMENT 


The PuRPOSEb of this Cuafii u 

j To state the pui poses. o£ taxation 

2, To indicate how taxation has lieeii ineieasinf,'- 

3, To explain the types of taxes used 

4 To show how taxation can lie iinpioved 

Mayor Daniel IToan of Milwaukee o]x‘iis :iu essay on taxes’ 
with the following anecdote ■ 

A few monlhb ago 1 received a lettei fioni a piuniiiient textile mill 
owner of Shelby, N C , in which he praised Mihvaiil..e(.''s (iiiancial 
condition, but laiscci what lie legaided as a "seiious ohjcLtioii ” lie 
pointed out that his town of 10,000 population has a lav late of only 
$13 per thousand, while Milwaukee’s late is $-15 yd pei thousand lie 
concluded, "I would not want to have oui plant located in your town” 

In answering this lettei I made the following olisei cation 

"I will concede that Milwaukee is not boasting of Inst place on the 
matter of tax rates Neithei can Shelby Tins honoi goes to a little 
village called Hottentot in the Philippine Islanrls. In 0111 what I can 
leain, the only tax collected Ihcie is one ounce of lolia(.co fioin caih of 
the inhabitants to pay the yeaily sakiiy of the mayrn, IIis only function 
is to preside as chief potentate in the annual he.iuty contest and hula- 
hula dance 

‘Tam and To\ DoiUjcrs, p. i. Quoted by peiinisMon of (lie author 
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“I wish to say that it is my position that civili^Mlion may be judged 
by the amount of savitc that the people in a community demand, and 
what they can attoul to pay foi, and not by how low a tax rate they 
have If we niahe chum foi piestig-e anion?; cities, it is because we give 
11101 e public seivice foi the clollai than any othei city in the country, 
and we aie doing so at a tax late lai below the aveiage ot Amencan 
cities ” 

The abore incident illustiates fundamentally diffeient concepts of 
government One legal ds govcinnicnt as a iiecessaiy evil, while the 
other views it as an instrument for public service 

Tlieie seems to be no escape fiom the conclusion that if the 
citizen -wants an orcleily government, and if, as wc shall see, he 
demands that it shall peifoim costly seivices, there will need to be 
taxes 


Cost of Govern mfnt 

The veiy laige inciease in public expenditui es since 1890 and 
paiticulaily since 1913 is shown 111 the following table 

Go\ ERNMENTAL EXPENDITURES (in millions) 



Federal 

State 

Local 

Total 

iSqo 

>15 374 

$ q6 

$ 40s 

$ 87s 

1913 

668 

300 

1,219 

2.187 

1023 

3-032 

917 

3.28s 

7.234 

1929 

3.328 

1.631 

4.833 

9.792 

1933 

3 . 86 s 

2, 207 

4, 700 

10,772 

1935 

3.763* 

2,300 (Est ] 

1 4, soo (Est ) 

10. 563 (Est ) 

I- This 

IS foi "ordinary” 

expenses The 

“emergency” expenditures total 


l;t ,880,000,000 inoie, a part of which will be repaid through loans or self- 
hqiudating projects 

It Will be seen that all goveinments increased their expenditui es 
in about the same piopoition Fuither studies leveal that this m- 
ciease is common to all sections of the United States This rapid 
inciease has alarmed a number of persons who think that the tax 
bill den is becoming unbeaiably heavy 

In the hist place, the increase is actually not as gieat as indicated 
by the above figui es The country’s population has increased so that 
upon a per capita basis govei ninent expenditures have not increased 
twelve times hut only seven tunes In addition the value of the 
dollar has declined The per capita expenditures based on 1913 
dollais aie about as follows 
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i 8 po 


S 17 

26 


1913 


2 ~i 

r »6 


1923 


46 

01 


1929 


S 8 

2() 


1933 


90 

00 


193s 


38 

00 (IC.t ) 


Phis is an increase of slightly moie 

than five tiiiics Ihit that iheie 

bas been a gieat mci ease no one can 

1 (Icny 




What have been the causes of tins 

UK UMSC 

? h 

01 nun Sec let, 

uy ol 

the Tieasuiy Anclicw IMcdlon listed 

111 addilion 

to the iiomls 

nu‘11- 

tinned above, the following icasons ( 1 ) 

the 

Woihl Wai 

, (^) 


higher standaiclb of govcitiinniL activily, .uid iiintc (nni^tslcd liv- 
ing, and (3) the nicic.isc of govci iiinfiil functions 
I. The World War. The World W <11 left us with a icioid- 
breaking debt on winch the iiiteicsL in 1935 ovi 1 .blSoo 000,000 
In addition almobl that lumh \\,is spent on vetei.ius' eaie and al- 
lowances When all Woild Wai costs are added tlu' annual hill 
comes to neaily $2,000,000,000 'I'his item will not den ease stih- 
stantially foi many ycais hut is hkel\, dm to the p.iMnents of ,i 
bonus and pensions to veteians, actu.dl_\ to use 
The following table shows tlu- c'Npeiiditin es of the fedei.d gov- 
ernment foi the fiscal yeai i(t3| 19.35 h} deii.u tuienls • 


State 

Treasury 

War 

Justice 

Post-office dcticiL 

Navy 

Interioi 

Agncultuie 

Commerce 

Labor 

Veteians’ Bureau 

Intel est on debt 

Public debt letnement 

Legislative and ExeeuLive olliees 

Agiicultunil Ad)Uianu'nl ,idniinisli.ition 

Miscellaneous oidiniuy expencliUiies 


1 1 .056.000 
iiS, (/ii,ooo 

.’51,(0 s,ooo 
51,1 /H,ooo 
I) ' , o 1 I , ono 
510 , I .'to , QOO 
) 5 , K I T , ono 
S 1(9,000 
5H, 1 5 1 ,000 

15.351. 000 
StS,!) ’,S,ooo 
S > 1 , 5 511,000 
3 7, 5, S, 000 

If), III, oro 
7150,71 5, ono 
1 3 1 , 1 ) ’ , , non 


Total ordinaty 
Emergency expenses 


^■ 5 . 96,000 

1 , 3 , 30 , 000,000 


33, () 5 5 , 96 , 000 



FEDERAL INCOME N EXPENDITURES - 1934 


SOURCES 
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One will obseive that such fecleial ck'iiaitmcutb as State, Laboi, 
and Interior spend insignificantly small sums of money when con- 
trasted with our war expenditures, VVai, Navy, Vetcians’ Pniieau, 
and Intel est on the public debt 

2, Higher Standard of Government Activity. The highei 
standards of goveinincnt activity in the fcdeial government are 
reflected in the liighei wages paid to goveinincnt employees, the 
much impioved woik of the Foiestiy Scivicc, the Indian lUiicaii, 
the Buieati of Fotcign and Domestic Conimeice, tlie Depaitmcnt 
of Agriculture, the Bui can of Ilealtli, and many otliers d'hcie has 
also been more effective goveinnient seivice 111 state and local gov- 
ernments The giowth of cities demands laiget police and fne 
departments, moic paiks and playgrounds, and ni.iny fice sei vices 
not piovided in foimer yeats One authoi lias e.xpiesscd it hy 
showing that it costs moie to govern one city of 50,000 than it does 
two cities of 25,000 ^ 

3, The Increase of Governmental Functions Tlieie lias Iieen 
an increase 111 govci iimcntal functions wliuh has tnousetl considei- 
able contioveisy Some of the new functions aie 

(1) Htghivays The states alone siiend neaily a billion dollai s a 
year and the fecleial and local goveiiiments togethei add a billion 
more This has ticmcndcnisly incieased since auto owneis inci cased 
111 number and began to demand sui fai ed loads. 

(2) Education About $2,000,000,000 a yeat is spent on the 
education of the 29,000,000 iieisoiis eniolled m our ]nihhc schools 
There has been a tiemciiclous iiu-icMse in altciidaiue, T'lieic' has 
been an extension of ncwci typos of schools, jnnioi colleges, mnsery 
schools, city colleges, and adult education" But m spile of these 
factois the amount of money actually spemt on education has in- 
creased very slightly 

(3) Aids to nusiHdf and AgruuUuic The an -mad subsidies, 
the farm lelicf expendiluies, the IJiiited Stales Shgiping Boaid. 
the work of the Depaitmcnt of Commcice, .iiid similar activities 
have been expanded '* 

The Move for Reduction A huge numiiei of oigani/alions exist 
for the purpose of reducing goveinincnt exjicndituies Theie is the 

^ Set Recent Social Trends, p 136 

’See Chapter 13 

“See Chapter 15. 
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National Economy League, and the National Oi ganization for the 
Reduction of Public Expendituies Theie aie taxpayers’ leagues 
in thousands of communities Then chief attacks on fedeial and 
state expendituies have been on the inci eased government func- 
tions, government aid of vaiioiis sorts, and the salaries of public 



After All There Abe Two Ways of Looking at a Doughnut 

employees, the “bureauci ats,” as they aie called Some of their 
leadeis have at heart often been moie interested in “getting the 
government out of business,” as they sometimes say, than in get- 
ting taxes reduced ^ However, much of the burden of the attack 
on local expenditures has fallen on the schools 
This movement to 1 educe expenditures may do great good by 
concentrating attention on the waste of tax money which goes on 
through graft and inefficiency However, the piospects aie for a 
^ See Chapters ii and is 
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general increase in public expcnclituics The factois which have 
caused the increase since 1890 are likely to continue to opeiate 
New functions will piobably be ackled, loi example, vaiious types 
of social msiirance. The cxpenditiiies of most European govcin- 
inents aie highei than those of the United States Elgin es compiled 
foi 3924-1925 show that the public expendituies lepiesent the 
following in pcicentages of national iiicome ‘ 

Per Cent 


Gcmiany 29 21 

Enc[land 24 77 

France >0 01 

United States 1 1 oO 


There is every indication that public expendituies will continue 
to rise, 


FiniKuvr, Taxks 


The fedcial govci nnicnt det ived Us levemie in the ycai ending 
June 30, 1935, about as follows 


Corpoiation income tax 
Individual income tax 
Excises (tobacco, liciuoi, gasoline, etc ) 
Import duties (taiifls) 

Estates tax 

Miscellaneous (including pioecssiiig taxes) 


!5 66";, 000, 000 

600. 000. 000 
1,405, 000 , 000 

.582,000,000 
1 1 7 , 000,000 

1507 . 000. 000 


$3,97 1,000,000 

Let us exainmc each of these fedeial taxes 
Income Taxes. In iiounal yeais the imome taxes have suiiplied a 
laige shale of fcdeial funds d'he tax on cuipoiation incomes is a 
flat late of 13/1 pci cent of the net tiiconic of all coipoiations 
The net income is computed accouhng to lulcs laid down so as to 
make the tax fan CoijKJiations which show no net income in any 
year pay no tax that yeai TTie lax on peisonal net incomes has 
exempiions of $1,000 for single poisons, $2,500 foi inanicd poi- 
sons, and $'|oo foi cacii dependent The late.s aie p> ogtasivc, 
langnig from 4 jiei cent on the fust $4,000 of taxalilc income to 
63 pei cent on that ])art of any )>ei son’s income ovei $1,000,000 
^ Encydopcedia Biitunnim, 21 84.3 
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No poison's tax actually icaches 63 pei cent because of the exemp- 
tions on the fii'st pait and the lowei latcs on the fiist $1,000,000 
To see how our fedcial income tax woiks let us take the case of 
Mr Pollard, who is nmiiied, has two dependent childien, and le- 
ceives an income of $6,000 a yeai In the first place he is allowed 
to make a numbci of deductions in older to compute his net in- 
come These deductions include donations to chanty, interest paid 
out, bad debts, and losses of -vaiious soits Then he is allowed an 
exemption of $3,300 liefoie finding his taiable income Here is a 
sample of the summaiy of Mi Pollaid's tax return 


Total income 


S 6 ,ooo 

Deductions — Chui cli donations 

$200 


Other donations 

100 


Bad debts 

ISO 


Other losses 

50 


Total deductions 


500 

Net income 


SSiSoo 

Exemption (married, two children) 


3.300 

Taxable income 


I2, 200 

Tax at 4 per cent 


$ 88 


This return must be filed each year by March 15 and the tax paid 
then or cpiartcrly, m Maich, June, September, and December 
The rates and the exemptions have changed flora time to time 
Dm ing the war there were higher rates and lowei exemptions than 
the present ones After the war the exemptions were higher and 
the rates wei e lower The income tax is not popular as a rule among 
wealthy people They say that it “stifles initiative,” that it is hard 
to administer, and can be easily evaded, and that it is unstable In 
support of the first objection, they claim that any tax which takes 
over half of a man’s income will discourage him to the point of 
his becoming lazy and mdifCeient Of coiiise only a few taxpayers 
ever pay half their income m taxes One’s Income must be veiy 
large for this to happen While it must be veiy unpleasant to turn 
over heavy taxes to the goveinment, yet the taxpayer always has 
a good deal left While the government does take 635} of eveiy 
$i 00 earned over $1,000,000, most men will continue to work foi 
the other 37^ 
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The second objection ib moie valid The tax has heen giossly 
evaded The gaps need to he filled up One of the gaps is the issu- 
ance of tax-exeinpt bonds While the govenunent does save inteicsl 
by making bonds tax-exempt, the evidence is that it would be bellci 
to pay moie mtciest and leceive iiioic taxes Annthei ga]) is the 
piovision fui the dednclion of t.ipiUl losses Incidentally this is one 
big leason foi the income tax's instability t ajntal losses, that is 
losses fioin the sale of le.d estate and seem dies, sliould oil set only 
against capital gams It was by tins soi t of loophole tliat J 1’ Moi- 
gan, Chailes Mitchell, and otheis paid no iiuonie taxes duiim; llu 
depiession Othci admimstiativc changes would fmtbei stiengthui 
the law But income taxes vs ill be iiiislaiiie as long as imome is un- 
stable So we must accumulate bui|ikises m good tmu's to mal\e up 
deficits in bad limes oi use some othei tax At juesent om fedcial 
goveiiiment cninbmcs income taxes with exiiscs, one fm justice 
perhaps, and one foi stability A companson of om fedeial income 
tax with that of FAitopeau counliies shows how much lowei otiis 
is than theirs 


COMI’AIUSON OF InCOMIs TaX (103,5) 
(Mamed Pci son, No Dependents) 


Net Income 

u s 

England 

Fr.inec 

Geimany 

$ 1,000 

00 

$ vS .So 

$ 5,5 Ro 

0 

0 

2,000 

00 

in .JO 

1 70 20 

316 Ho 

3,000 

0 

0 

3ti JO 

,566 00 

su 30 

5,000 

100 00 

711 .JO 

857 50 

0 

•..n 

0 

10,000 

4fio 00 

i,.S6j 00 

0 

0 

2,()Ro 00 

25,000 

2,512 00 


fj, t;io 00 

i),()45 00 

50,000 

8, 600 00 

10,650 00 

>.ri 

0 

0 

22, 565 00 

100,000 

30, 100 00 

iS, too 00 

53,650 00 

47,4 |o 00 


This shows that we could if nceessaiy lovvei tim exemptions and 
niise oiir lates 

The income tax has always heen favoreil hy jiiogiessive giouiis 
who favoi It chiefly liecanse d is based uiion "alnldy to jiay” while 
it might also he used .is a nic.uis of icdistiiliuting wealtli It was 
only aftei agitation lasting moie than a geneiation that om federal 
government adojitcd d Conseivative husuiess gioups have usually 
opposed the income tax jnefeiimg that excise taxes and sales taxes 
be used 

Excises Chief of these is the stamp lax on loliaceo, a tax which 
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yields about one-half billion dollars annually Theie aic also taxes 
on theatei admissions, club dues, gasoline, secuiity tiansfers, cos- 
metics, fills, autos, electiicity, liquoi, and many other selected 
commodities Some of these aie luxtuy 01 nuisance taxes, but then 
mam purpose is the laistng of levenue Dm mg the depiession, 
when income tax icceipts fell off shaiply, excises foimed the chief 
source of federal levenue 

Import Duties. These taxes, often called tariffs, weic the piin- 
cipal souice of United States revenue up until the adoption of the 
income tax dm mg the VVoild War The Sinoot-Hawlcy Act of 
1930 listed several thousand articles that aie taxed when imported 
Some of the rates aie specific, such as 4^! a gallon on oil, and 
per ton on pig iron Otheis are ad valorem, such as lace 
goods which aic taxed at 60 per cent of their value Some are 
mixed specific and ad valorem Many of the rates aic piotective, 
that IS, they aie deliberately placed so high as to keep foreign goods 
out These bring in little or no revenue Otbeis aie low enough to 
permit impoi tatioii The largest 1 evenue-gettei of them all is the 
tax on sugar, about 2^ a pound, which bungs in annually over 
$100,000,000 

Estates Tax. The federal govcinmcnt taxes the estate of a 
deceased peison before the estate has been divided among the hens 
There is an exemption of $50,000, and the lates aic progiessive 
from I per cent on the first pait to 45 per cent on that part of any 
estate which exceeds $10,000,000 The lates, while not extraor- 
dinarily high, have been called burdensome by pci sons who also 
have to pay state inheiitaiice taxes So the system of federal ci edits 
has been instituted If the hens pay state inheritance taxes they 
are permitted to use these receipts to cancel up to So per cent of 
the federal tax This tax, like the income tax, has been favored by 
piogressives and opposed by conservatives The arguments foi and 
against it aie similar to those used in debating the income tax 

State Taxes 

General Property Tax. This is the leading form of revenue for 
states — yielding about one-fourth of all state revenues In some 
states such as Arizona it produces as much as three-fourths of state 
revenue, while in others it is used haidly at all Illinois clianged in 
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1934 fiom deiivmg about 2 g pei cent of iLs fumi the goi- 

eial piopeity lax to uhing it not at all, sub'Stitiiting the bales tax, 
Since the property tax is Ubcd to finance 92 pei cent of the cx- 
peiidituies of all local goveinmentb it will he desciihcd m detail 
below It IS giadnaily hecoiumg less inipuitant as a tax foi state 
pill poses 

Automobile Taxes. Theie aio two foiius of taxing autoniohiles 
(i) motoi vehicle licenses, and (j) gasoline taxes Roth of these 
foims aie now used hy eveiy state '1 he vehicle laeiises vaty fioui 
$300 to $37 5° “1 dillcieiit st.ilcs on p.tsseiigei eai s with liighei 
rates 011 tiuckb and Inises I lie amount ol ilic laense depends in 
diffeient states on hotse powci, wnght, jiiston displaeenient, 01 
value With over 25,000,000 auto luinses in the United States each 
veai, the yield reaches ahoiiL oni-fifth of all state levenue An 
equal 01 even laigei amount is laised liy the gasoline tax The rates 
vaiy horn a gallon 111 New Yoik and ( onneitKut to a gallon 
in Tennessee The avciagc is ahout Rotli of these taxes aie 

used chiefly to liuikl and niamlain loads, ii.uluulaily slate liigh- 
ways. Howevet, sumo states have used a poilum of the gasoline 
tax icceipts foi othei pui poses 

Business Taxes. Riuiging to the states ahoiil one-sixlh of then 
revenue aic a vaiiety of license or fi.nulnse taxes on ixuioiis Inisi- 
nesses These include taxes on (1) loi poi.ition lapital sloek, fa) 
tuist coinpanies, (3) hanks, ( p) insin.uiii’ toiujianies fused hy 
almost cvci y state), and (5) gioss 01 lud niconu' on toijioiations 
Thus Illinois has a tax on oig.ini/ing ,i loipoi.ilion, a tax on tlu' 
piivilege of doing husniess ( [laid .mnn.illy liy lioth donicstu and 
foreign coipuiations), a l.ix on the gioss leieipls of tlie Illinois 
Cential Railioad chaitin hiu's, a tax on all insui.mec pieniiinns 
collected, and so on Twenty-five sl.iles now tax .dl c oipoi alioiis 
oil either net or gioss income Tins foim of coipoiatiou lax is 
glowing 

State Income Taxes T wenty-seven sl.iU's in 1935 u’eie using the 
state income tax, two of them on mdividu.ils only, one on corjioia- 
tioiis only, and the lest on the iniome of hoih individuals ,uid cm- 
poiatioii', This IS twice as many as used the income tax in 1928. 
Seveial other states aie at piesent eonsideiing it. fn at least two 
othei s it has been en.icted hut ihdaieil imconslilutional fn New 
Yoik, Mass.uhiisetts, Wisconsin. Noilh t'.uohiia, Delaw, ue, Mis- 
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souri, and Virginia it produces a considerable poition of the revenue 
of the state Like the federal income tax the state laws piovide for 
exemptions and rates which aie usually progressive The rates are 
lower than the fedeial rates, usually reaching a maximum of not 
over 6 pei cent Provision is generally made for the deduction of 
federal income taxes paid in computing net income 

Inheritance Taxes. Every slate except Nevada taxes inheritances 
They yield about lo pei cent of all state revenues furnishing as 
high as 23 per cent of the state leveiiue m Massachusetts State 
inheritance taxes usually diffei from the fedeial estates tax in that 
they aie taxes on the hens based on the share each leceives aftci 
the estate has been divided Most of them classify hens as (i) 
close lelatives, (2) distant relatives, and (3) non-rclativcs The 
exemptions aie lower and the rates aie higher for the lattei groups 
In no state do any rates exceed 20 per cent The apparent ovei- 
lapping between state and federal taxes is modified by the 80 pei 
cent credit to which refeience has already been made 

Sales Taxes. A numbei of states have for some time taxed the 
sales of particulai articles, especially liquor and tobacco Recently 
a number of states have enacted general sales taxes, taxes of i, 2, 
or 3 per cent on all goods sold at letail About half of the states now 
have such a tax, most of them enacted since 1929 The sales tax 
has aroused considerable controversy The chief objections to it 
are that it is legressive, that is, that it bears more heavily on pooi 
families than on the well-to-do, and that it is buidensome and 
unfair to the retail mei chants The first objection is demonstiated 
by the table on page 153 It can be seen that the poorest families 
pay the highest percentage of their income in taxes and the 
wealthiei families, those most able to pay high taxes, pay less and 
less 

The sales tax is objected to by retail merchants because some of 
them are not able to shift the tax to the consumer but aie foiced 
to absorb it themselves This is true particularly if the merchant is 
located in a city near anothei state which does not have a sales 
tax Sometimes the merchant piefers to absorb the tax lathei than 
raise his prices because he fears the higher puces will injure Ins 
sales Because of these objections a great Ameiican tax expert 
once said, “The sales tax constitutes the last lesoit of countries 
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ceniage oe Income Taxed and Amount oi? Tax Pam Pee Thousand 
Income ior Faimlies at Dipeereni Incomi Livris 

Percentafi;e 
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which find themselves in such fiscal (liificuUK's llwl lliey imist suli- 
aidinate all othci piinciplcs of l.ix.iUon to tlial of .idniuacy ” 

On the othei hand the sales t.ix does huiip 111 the nioiiey It li.is 
been the financial salvation of a nunihei of slates ivUose constitutum 
foibids an income tax It is inohahly lietlei tli.in excessivel}' liifili 
tax rates upon piopcity, csiiecially m the sl.ites iliat have jrkii 
property tax assessments 


Local T'axi s 

Local governments dciive 02 jiei cent of then levemie fioin the 
general propel ty tax and the lest fnnii hceiisc and inisu'll.nicoiis 
sources Thegeneial piopeity tax foinis tlie chief supiunt of uLies, 
school distiicts, townships, counties, villages, and all othci local 
units. The adininistiation of it incuts caieful study 
Assessment, The assessing of piopeity in most case.s is in the 
hands of a township asscssoi, although a few places have county 
assessors. The asscssoi is all too often igiioiant and iintiaincfl He 
IS frequently elected liecaiise of !iis iiolitieal eonneclions 01 hy the 
desire to give him pail-tiine einjiloynu nl The technic, il task of 
accurately apprising leal estate, liuildiiigs, and luindieds ol Kinds 
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of personal property should be m the hands of expeits The assessoi 
makes out a schedule or list of pioperty for each propet ty ownei 
The taxpayer is usually lequiied to sweat to or to sign his assess- 
ment schedule Howevei, the frauds in assessment are notorious 

Poor assessments lesult in various types of inequalities 

(1) Inequality between persons The assessois have always given 
low assessments to some persons and high assessments to otheis 
Identical houses in Chicago have been assessed at $500 and $2,450^ 
respectively These houses weie built at the same time by the same 
contractois fiom identical specifications and weie located on ad- 
joining lots The powei to make high or low assessments has even 
been used foi a kind of political blackmail, to get party support, 
campaign contiibutions, and similar favois 

(2) Inequalities behveen districts Wide diffeiences between 
counties and even distiicts m the same county lesult from poor 
assessments The 1931 assessment in Illinois revealed one county 
of 50,000 persons (Kankakee) with only nine watches and clocks 
on the tax books A small neighboiing county had 1,915 The same 
year down-state Illinois assessors found 105,713 pianos, while Cook 
County, with moie people than down-state Illinois, had listed only 
4,104 Down-state had 538,766 autos on the gencial piopeity tax 
books and Cook County 18,713 ^ The Illinois Agiicultuial Associa- 
tion found that land was assessed at 30 per cent of its leal value 
in some counties and 60 per cent in others The state avei age was 
37 per cent 

(3) Inequalities betzveen classes of property The gieatest failuie 
of all in assessing property is the failuie to assess peisonal pioperty, 
especially stocks, bonds, moitgages, bank deposits, and othei “in- 
tangibles ” These things may be easily hidden Even a conscientious 
assessoi cannot locate them no mattei how haid he tiies Most 
assessors do not tiy Thus leal estate (land and buildings) which 
cannot be hidden from the assessoi, bears the great buiden of 
taxation , peisonal piopeity escapes with little 01 none Honest tax- 
payer who report all their propeity are penalized so that the 
system becomes "a school for perjuiy, fosteied by law” Actually 
tax lates aie so high as to confiscate many savings, bonds, and 
investments, if these weie honestly lecoided and assessed Because 

^Simpson, H D, Tav Situation m Illinois, pp 65-68 

®The Secretary of State issued 1,430,673 licenses m Illinois that year 
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of these and other inequalities it is piopei to say that oui usual 
property assessments have been unjust and unfan ^ 

Levy. The vaiious local and btale gnvcinnients iif,nue what the 
taxiate of each g-overninent needs to be in oulci to laise the desiied 
revenue The late levied by each govcinmcnt is so nuuli foi cadi 
$100 of pi Opel ty. A samjile of tax lates ( foi Bloomington, Illinois 

111 1933) follows 


Stale 

County 

Sanitai'y Disti el 

Township 

City 

School 


S ijo pel .Sioo 
aS pel Sioo 
1 j pel Si 00 
1)2 pel Stoo 
I j I pel Sioo 
I 12 pel Stoo 


Total 'S4 00 pel Si 00 

The taxpayers hill is computed on the basis of these lates If his 
assessed valuation woie $3,000, foi examiile, his tax would he tliiity 
times $4 9*^ $^47 

Collection Piopcity taxes aic collected by county 01 township 
trcasuieis and the icccipts pio-ialed hy them among the v.uious 
governments If not paid when due a penalty is added and eventually 
the propel ty is sold to anyone who will ji.iy tlie taxes H'he oiiginal 
ownei IS usually given a few yeais to ledeeni it, if he wishes, hy 
paying hack taxes ])lus costs Ihojieity on which no one will pay 
the taxes 1 cvet ts to the state 

Improving the Property Tax The tax on jnopeity pieseiits the 
greatest of all tax piohleins .Some jieisons wish to abolish it , otheis 
wish to iinpiovc and ictaiii it The lattei ought to he Ihni ou.ghly 
tried One method of impioving ])iopeity taxation is thioiigh 
fication In some states leal estate and jieisoiial jiiopeity aie elassi- 
fied as to type and use and eithei assessed at (hrieient latcs 01 
taxed differently. In Minnesota, foi examine, thcie is this jilan of 
classification . 

(1) lion 01 e assessed at 50 jici cent 

(2) Household goods at 2"; [lei cent 

(3) Faim land, live stock at 331 ^ pei cent 

(4) AgnciiUtiud inipleinents at to pei ctnl 

(5) City land and all else at .}o [ici cent, except 

(6) Intangibles, wlinb aie taxed 111 olliei wavs 

’In some states, iiotalily Wisconsin, assissnieiils Ii.ive been snniewbal bet- 
ter. Scientific mellinds of assessment will be studied latei ui Ibis ibaptei 
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In the states which have followefl this plan there has always been 
an impioveraent in assessments But this does not get at all the 
difficulties 

A much inoie important lefoim is scientific asses<nncnt. With 
the aid of tax maps, sales recoids, and caid indexes of every piece 
of property with full data on each, the assessor can make a stait 
toward fair assessments In assessing uiban land, unit values aie 
fixed for each ft out foot of land in ceitam neighboi hoods 01 on 
ceitain stieets FormulcE have been developed for applying these 
unit values to luegulai lots, deep lots, shallow lots, and coineis. 
If the unit value is set foi a whole aiea and a set of unifoim 
foimuLe used for the whole city 01 state, the taxpayei can nevei 
be individually mistreated The asscssoi has no powet in the mattci 
once unit values aie determined Eveiy person in the district gets 
identical ti eatinent Siinilai techniques have been devised foi assess- 
ing houses, hotels, and many other types of piopeity’ 

The other necessary lefoini is in adminisi) atwn The assessor 
should not be elected As an expert he should be selected foi his 
technical skill regaidless of paity 01 peisonal popularity He should 
hold office foi a longer teiin, piobably during good service His 
should be a year-round, full-time job, with an adequate salaiy to 
attiact expert men The assessing unit should be the county, if not 
an even laiger unit Assessment should be under the direct super- 
vision of the State Tax Commission, which should have power to 
tiansfer assessors and lemove them foi cause Possibly the Com- 
mission should appoint assessors, although this might be done by 
the county board The civil seivice plan could be used here 
admirably 

It IS likely that the propeity tax, improved as outlined above, 
can be made to woik satisfactoiily, especially for local revenues 
Some states (notably Wisconsin) and cities (such as Cleveland) 
have alieady made piogiess Theie is an additional reason for not 
abolishing the property tax altogether Most landowneis who now 
own land figured the taxes on their land into the price they paid 

^Assessor Jacobs of Chicago in 1932 called the hotel owners together to 
standardize personal property assessments Class A hotels were to be assessed 
at $125 per room Class B at $too, Class C at $75, Class D at $50, and Class 
E at $25 Once the class is agreed on, deputy assessors have only to count 
the rooms Some hotels actually asked for higher classifications for advertis- 
ing pm poses 1 
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foi It Consequently, su Idns* rib the tax ib not licavily incicdbcd 
and so long as the land doeb not depieciate m value, the tax docb 
not mean any leal buidcn The income Iiom the land may fall, 
as faim income fell fiom 1921 to 1933, hut the tax bystciu c.innot 
be said to be icbponsihle 

Federal, State, and Local Taxes. The fcdeial goveiiinu'ut taxes 
estates and fnily-sevcn sUtcb tax inheiitaiues Both tax iiuomes 
Stales tax piopeity, as do also local gnveimnents '1 his meilaiipniLt 
has pioduced a nuinbei of piohlems What is a fan allnialinn of 
taxes to the vaiioub goveinments? Wdiat taxes should he leseived 
to the fedcial goveinmcnt? To the states? d'o loial goveinmeuts? 

It IS geneially agiecd that the laopeity tax can best he used for 
local govei miieiits If the slate would develop othei taxes, income, 
inlieutance, business licenses and fiancliises, it might lie ])ossible 
to leave pi opeity taxes cntiiely to local goveinmenls ft seems wise 
fertile state to bupcivise and admimstei the piopeily tax, hut the 
counties, cities, lownships, and sdiools should liave the levemie 

Income taxes, mhciitance taxes, and excises (to whalevei extent 
used) might be divided, as at piesciil, between the iedeial go\ein- 
ment and the states Biohlems of oveilappiiig and admmisti atioii 
would be solved if the fedeial gcneimnent would imdeitake to 
administer and collect these taxes and gue eaih stale its sliaie 
This would be iiioie eriliient and moie just ft would give uui- 
sideiable savings to the taxpayci As 111 many olhei lax lefmms 
tlieie aie constitutional dirfiiulues m ilu way of ailiievmg tins 

What Is a Good Tax System? The /iwa/ Uiroi v of t.ixatioii is 
that a ceitam amount of money must be laised aiul any lax that 
will “get- money’’ is a good tax Thus it is claimed that the 
tobacco tax must be a good tax simiily because it yields iieaih a 
half billion dollais a yeai 1'liis tlieoiy makes no jueteuse of being 
fail 01 just. It IS sound only foi emeigeticics and should not he 
made the basis of uui tax system 


The benefit tlieoty is that each jierson should coiiti ihnte tow aid 
the government in piopuUioii as lie heiierits from the govei nmeiit 
It sounds plausible and fan But m piactue Iheic ai e two objec- 
tions : (i) In many cases it is well-mgh imiiossihle to measuie tile 
benefits, and (j) many iieojile who need the seiviees of govein- 
nientmost aic totally unable to jiay foi these set vacs No one laii 
measure the exact bcnelit an oichiiaiy cUi/cii derives fiom the pay- 
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ment of pensions to veteians And how absnid it would be to 
charge the cost of pensions to the pensioneis^ 

The geneial lule is that the benefit thcoiy of taxation can and 
should be used when the benefit can be measuied and the class 
benefited is not distressingly pool The auto taxes, especially the 





Courtcsji Wnw YorK IVoUd Telegram 

“See Anything Wrong with That, Uncle 


gasoline tax, aie the best cases of this soit The building of high- 
ways IS to a large extent, and justly so, paid for by benefit taxes 
The ahhty-to-pay theory, oi the faculty theory as it is often 
called, has come to be the accepted principle Citizens should shaie 
in suppoiting then government according to then ability, as meas- 
uied by wealth or, better, by income What this leally means is 
justice A system should tieat all persons faiily The propeity tax 
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was oiiginally based upon llns theoiy and, if all piopeily could be 
assessed, would still be a fan measure The income tax is bettei 
Iiilieiitance and estate taxes aie also of this suit The liend has 
been moie and moie towaul taxes based upon this jiimcipk One 
disadvantage is that all such taxes aie unstalile I’hey yield good 
revenues when incomes and values aie liigh They shrink in dc- 
piesslon years 

The socio-pohtitttl theoiy is the lielief that taxes should he used 
to encouiage desiiahle things, and to uniect any soit of alniscs. 
Theie was the 10 pci cent tax on slate hank notes liy wliicli the 
fedeial government abolished the imdesiiahle piattue of stale hanks 
printing papei money Many of cmi tanll taxes have been levied 
to encourage niamif acini e lalhei than to hung in levenuc Theie 
IS some element of this m the theoiy that the taxes on Injiioi and 
tobacco will disconiage then use, although the Kites aie actually 
too low to accomplish much in this dncition vSoine tienjile pio- 
posethat the income and mhcutaiue tax lates should he m.ide high 
enough to prevent the cxisleme of huge foi tunes It may he that 
the tax system will he used moie exleiisivily m this ivay m the 
futuie 

Who Pays Taxes? “Eveiyonc p.iys taxis” we aie told ( )l lomse 
not all people pay diiect taxes Mi i'ollaid made out liis income 
tax 1 etui 11 and jiaid to the fedeial goveimnent a diieil tax 1 le 
piobably also paid dnectly to his county lu.isuuu his geneial ino])- 
ertytax Some pcniilc cacli yeai ]iay inlieiit.uue and estate taxes 
Neaily eveiyonc pays inimeious mdiieit taxes Wlieu tin iili/eii 
buys sugai the piiee includes the laiifi tax of jj' a iiouiid and 
sometimes also a state sales lax When he buys a ticket costing 
moie than 40^, to a theatic 01 otliei amusement he jiays a tax of 
10 pel cent If he buys tobacco ni any foi in he is taxed Many 
taxes appeal in almost invisible foi ms T'he lamlloid attemiits to 
put his tax onto the lent, the imsmessniau onto the pi u es, the manu- 
factuier the same, and so on Students of public fuiau(.e tall the 
final burden of the tax the made, a- Tfowevei tliey have not found 
It to lest eutiiely on the ultimate consumei Sometimes the mami- 
facturei and the mei chant shift it to the innsumei hut m othei 
cases this is impossible The merchant cannot always uiise the puce 
of the taxed aiticle and sell it The laudloid umnol always boost 
the rent when his taxes use 'I'his (lueslion is veiy iiiiiioilaiil m 
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icgard to the gencial sales lax This is usually, in reality, a tax 
upon both the consumer and the mei chant The consumer pays it 
on aiticles which will peimil the shift On the otheis the incidence 
IS on the mei chant When it comes to the income and inheritance 
taxes the difficulty of shifting becomes almost insui mountable Of 
all taxes these aie the least likely to be passed on to someone else 
Taxation and Citizenship. Taxation should not be looked upon 
as a nccessaiy evil As an actual fact taxes usually icpresent not an 
evil, but an unusually wise expenditure of money The tax dollai 
frequently buys moic foi the cituen than any othei dollai he spends 
W'diile an auto ownei may pay m vatious taxes as much as $40 a 
year on his cai and its operation, he should remember that for that 
money he iides on thousands of miles of smooth pavement, well- 
marked, well-1 epaiicd, and well-pati oiled A faimei with thiee chil- 
dien in school should lemembei that if there weie no free schools 
suppoited by taxes, he would have to pay nearly $1,000 a year to 
give his childien an education Government is a foim of co- 
opeiation Almost none of us, as individuals, could hire competent 
engineeis to build our highways, tiained firemen to piotect oui 
piopeity, and skillful teacheis to mstiuct our childien Acting co- 
opeiatively, that is, thiough 0111 goveinment, we can have these 
advantages How then can taxes be eviP 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 

SUMMARIZING QUESTIONS 

I. What two concepts of goveinment are represented in the quotation 
fiom Mayoi Hoan^ Explain each of them 

2 Explain how and why governmental expenses have been increasing 
What causes are listed by Andiew Mellon? 

3 What moves have been taken foi a reduction in govei nmental 
expenses ? 

4 Explain the following fedcial taxes income, excise, import duties, 
and estate tax Explain the difteieiice between ad valoiem and 
specific lates as applied to impoit duties 

5 Explain what is meant by the geneial pioperty tax, auto taxes (two 
kinds), business taxes, income taxes, inheritance taxes, and sales 
taxes as used by the states 

6 Cntici/e the sales tax Explain Piofessor Seligman’s comment on it 

7 From what tax do local goveinments derive the bulk of then 
1 evenue ? 
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8 What are the duties of assessois,? 

q What types of inequalities usually icsult fiom pool assessinents ? 

10 Explain how the tax levy is deiived 

II. How are taxes collected and by whom ? 

12 Whatthiee proposals are made for impioving the piopeity tax^ 

ij What ovei lapping occuis between fedeial, slate, and local govern- 
ments m the foims of taxes levied? What suggestions aic made foi 
solving this difficulty ? 

14 Explain the liiCdZ, benefit, ahthty-to-pay, and .uttio- political them ies 
of taxation Ci itici/c each of tliein 

15 What IS meant by the incidence of a tax? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

I Are high taxes a niaik of pool govei iiiiicnt ? Aie they a inaik of 
good govei nment ? 

2. Suggest sonic specific ways in which govei niiieiUs might economize 
3 Upon what thcoiy of taxation is the income tax based? The gasoline 
tax? The sales tax? 


COMMUNITY PROBLEMS 

I. What is the piopcity tax levy of \oiii community? What .iie the 
tax rates foi the vaiious taxing units, stall as state, county, town- 
ship, and school ? 

2 Is there waste of public money ui youi own city govei nmeiil? In 
youi county govemment? in youi slaU govei nment ? Does yoni 
school waste money ? Hxpl.iiii. 

3, Do you pay fedeial taxes diieclly? Tndiiecily? Do youi paienls? 

4, Do your local assessois use scientilic methods? Ate the assessments 
geneially satisfactniy ? Explain 

5, Outline a model tax plan foi yom local govei imient, your stale, and 
the nation. 
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PART HI 

THE CITIZEN NEEDS PROTECTION 
AND SECURITY 


The basic obligation which goveiiiment must perfoim is that of pro- 
viding protection and secuiity for the citizens It is a mattei of pio- 
viding not only the loutine piotectioii against fiie and against violence 
to the citizen and his pioperty, but it is iinpeiative that the government 
piotect the citizen fiom injuiies in othei foims Beyond the routine pio- 
tection it becomes necessaiy for government to do at least the thiee 
things which President Roosevelt suggested eveiy government should 
do — piotect the citizen from losing his home, piotect the citizen against 
unemployment, and piotect the citizen against his old age 
With this view in mind we shall considei the routine domestic protec- 
tion which eveiy citizen considets essential to the npeiation of a govein- 
incnt (Chapter 9) We shall consider the costly chaiacter of piotecting 
the nation from other nations (Chaptei 10) Beyond that we shall turn 
our attention to the forces wluch might be used to piotect the consumei 
(Chapter 11) Finally we shall considei the vanous methods which have 
been employed to protect the woiker (Chapter 12) 




Chapter 9 DOMESTIC PBOTECTION 

TnL PuKI’OSLS 01^' TUIb ClIAl'II li 

1 To explain what domestic i itflUs tlie citi/i 11 lias 

2 To cite the agencies dcwclopccl foi the citi/’cn’s pioiection 

3 To suggest some ndclitumal souices o[ luotection which might he 
ci eated 

The piotcctioii of the titis’cn is, without question, tlie most 
impoilant function which government must ])ei foim In this chajitei 
wc shall give oui attention to the piotettion of the citi/en by his 
government 111 Ins peison, in Ins jiinjicity, m his lelations to Ins 
gioLip, 111 his lights, and 111 Ins health Fuithcimoic wc .shall con- 
sider the agencies through which tins piotcction is provided 

The Things PuorFCinij 

Security of Persons. Nothing is moie fundamental 01 liasic in 
an ordeily govei mnent than that ccitainly he given to eveiy peisoii 
that he is secuie in Ins peison fiom the violence of otlicn citi/ens. 
If bandits and lobhcis weic active and uni estiained one would 
assume that the minimum of ouleily govei nmciit had not heen 
established in the legion, 
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With a view to protecting peisons m the ordeily conduct of their 
affairs, oiganized groups of people make rules and regulations pio- 
tecting the peison Primitive people know that the killing of a per- 
son may be iiijuiious to the tube Consequently, groups of people, 
quite early in their development, make iiiles and laws against kill- 
ing members of the group. Organized society everywhere has devel- 
oped laws against murder, against assaults, against the unnecessary 
injury and mutilation of one’s peisonal enemy, against the taking 
of another’s goods As a result, in oui society if a person unneces- 
sarily takes another person’s life he is guilty of murder in one of 
its seveial degrees, or of manslaughtei Despite the fact that we 
have laws against the taking of another pei son’s life there aie in 
the United States each year moie than ii,ooo homicides, or 92 
out of every 100,000 population This rate, however, is much higher 
than that of European countiies At the same time it is worthy 
of note that the late is not uniform m all parts of the United 
States The highest rate is to be found in the cities of the bolder 
states and the southern states — such cities as Lexington, Little 
Rock, Memphis, Birmingham, Atlanta, Macon, and Savannah This 
IS contraiy to the general impression concerning the homicide rate, 
for most citizens have the impiession that New York and Chicago 
have the highest rate In 1933 the New York rate was 7 4 while 
the rate m Chicago was slightly above 10 

If one citizen hits anothei with his fist, the law defines the act as 
assault and battery If the hitting is done with a club 01 some 
heavy implement, the act is likely to be defined as aggiavated 
assault and battery If a man mutilates his adversary m a fight 01 
brawl, he is likely to be guilty of mayhem. If a man takes another’s 
goods by holding him m fear or by using force he is guilty of rob- 
bery Thus the law, which is meiely the regular and orderly way of 
saying which acts aie allowed and which are disallowed, develops 
in every society Our Ameiican law has emerged from the common 
law of England and was brought to this continent by the early 
English settleis 

The Common Law. By the common law we mean the body of 
decisions, opinions, and statutes which have accumulated through 
the centuiies in England and the United States by which the legal 
profession and the courts are guided in settling disputes The com- 
mon law consists of those decisions the necessity for which could 
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not be anticipated m the statutes The statutes may say that chivei s 
of automobiles should diive “with leasonahle caie” What leason- 
able care is depends upon the place, the condition of the toads, the 
degree of traffic congestion, and other factor s Coiiits ate fi cquently 
called upon to interpret such phiascs as “leasonahle caic,” and the 
decision of the com I, if impoitant and significant, hcconies a pait 
of the common law Similaily, the statutes may specify that liquor 
may not be sold “to intoxicated pci sons.’’ Since the statutes do 
not define intoxication, it becomes neccssaiy foi the com I, m pass- 
ing judgment, to give a decision on what constitutes intoxication 
The United States Constitution, in the sevenlh amendment, sjiccifics 
that couit trials shall be conducted “according to the iiilcs of the 
common law ” 

Security of Property. Wherevci piivate piopcrly develops, and 
it seems to be quite a common development among gionps of 
people, organized society establishes pimciplcs and lulcs £01 the 
handling, sale, transfer, possession, and owneishij) of the property 
Wherever any semblance of private properly is found rules develop 
against the taking of anothci pei son’s goods Such taking in 0111 
society under the English common law is known as /mrmiv Paeak- 
Ing a lock on anothci ’s house may he classed as fouib/r entry, but 
breaking, entering, and committing some illegal act is defined as 
burglmy. To protect piopcity fuilhet, especially m those fomis 
which are not so visible, we have laws against f Kinds, against 
conspiracies, and against enihccdcmcnt 
Organized society develofis lules for llie oideily tiansfei of pioji- 
erty, both peisonal property and leal estate Statutes and coiiit 
decisions covering sales and contiacls set the standaids by which 
business is conducted m an oideily way Deeds aie the mstinmcnts 
by which the ownership of ical estate is tiansfciied, while nulls aic 
t le instruments by which testatois make piovision foi the disposal 
of their property after then death Modem governments piovide 
places in county couit houses foi the lecordmg of these imjioitant 
papers to protect them against loss and also to make known to any 
inquirer the exact status of piopeity ownership Thus when a citi/cn 
desires to buy a paiticulai piece of leal estate, he can find fiom his 
awyers investigation m the lecoider’s office the exact status of the 
titl^the name of the ownci, the amount of the moitgage, if any 
and other significant data. Consequently, when a deed is leeoicled! 
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notice is given to the woild that the transaction has been made 
Courts are established, in pait, to settle disputes which may aiise 
over the inteipietatioii of the records 

Financial Security. In addition to the seciuity which one is ex- 
pected to leceive fiom his government in so far as his peison and 
his piopeity aie conceiiied, it is impoitant to note that a ceitain 
amount of financial and economic secuiity is due the citizen The 
government should and often does exercise vigilance ovei banks 
and investment agencies so that the citizen’s savings may be safe 
Fulthermore the citizen should be entitled to economic security by 
way of the seveial foims of social legislation (See Chapter 12 
for the Security foi the Woikei.) 

Security of the Group. Organized society always makes some 
provision for the piotectioii of itself against persons who may do it 
nijuiy To this end modern goveinmenls make piovision for le- 
stiaming persons who may commit acts against the government 
These acts, m their most exti erne form, have been known as U oa^son 
Acts of treason aie uncommon, but when they aie committed gov- 
ernments frequently exact the death penalty as the punishment 
Few persons have been charged with treason m the United States 
This IS attiibu table to the fact that when Aaion Buii was charged 
with treason John Mai shall, the judge sitting at the tiial, took the 
position that tieasoii aiose only when an act against the goveimnent 
was actually committed, that piepaiation to commit an act 01 en- 
couragement of otheis to commit an act against the goveimnent 
was not treasonable 

Because of the difficulty which the piosecutoi would have m 
piovmg a chaige of tieason, the government has made sedition the 
Clime for which many persons have been charged This was the 
charge made against many persons duiing the period of the Woild 
War when it was found that they had talked 01 written against 
the pailicipation in the war by the United States and, in some 
cases, actually advised citizens against participation in the war and 
against registering for the militaiy draft Some persons were con- 
victed during 1917 and 1918 under the Sedition Acts passed by 
Congress and by the state legislatures Probably the best known of 
these persons was Eugene V Debs, Socialist leader and four times 
the candidate of his party foi Piesident 

In addition to acts punishing tieason and sedition, all modem 
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governments impose heavy penalties foi coimfcrfcitinq the currency 
and the com of the countiy The government of the United Slates 
has been so eager to piotect the money which it ciiculates that it 
makes the possession of conntcifeiting tools and machinery a ciime. 
However, countei f citing does not seem to he as seiious a pioblein 
as it once was and peisons who have wanted to make some easy 
money have not been willing to tampci with the fcdeial govcin- 
raent and its laws against countei feiting They aic mnie disposed 
to take advantage of our lax investment laws and issue 1 datively 
worthless secuiities to he sold to the investing ]nihlic Oi possilily 
the persons who would have engaged in connlei feiting have hecn 
disposed, in lecent years, to organize and opeiatc a latkct^ Rackets 
have operated dining recent ycats not only m the sale of hquor hut 
also by way of selling protection to the hailieis, the haiirl laundeieis, 
the milk drivers, and many othei occupational gi oups, the memhers 
of which render a necessaiy service to the public 


Some goveinments act with a view to piotectmg their people 
and their institutions from ceitaiu poisons, chiefly aliens and usu- 
ally aliens who are supposed to have ideas winch some Aincnean 
citizens think objectionable. Oui goveimncnt was especially active 
in this direction dining the decade following the Woild Wat when 
some citizens had an ahnoimal fcai of aliens and of alien ideas 
Oiir government dm mg this peiiod haned the eiitiancc into the 
United States of a member of the Biitish nobility because she had 
once been granted a divoice foi unconventional reasons About the 
same time we lefiiscd to admit a mcmhei of the British Pailiament 
for a biief visit because he was a Communist Then too wc bailed 
the admission of ex-Presidcnt Karolyi of Hnngaiy because of the 
ideas which we suspected bun of possessing Fiiitliciinore our 
government lefused to allow the ambassador Eiom Russia to Mexico 
to land m New Yoik and cross the United States by railroad 
Our government, thiough the imimgialion and naturalization 
service, has taken particular objection to aliens seeking naturaliza- 
tion who admit m then examinations foi citizenship that they 
would refuse to bear arms in the event of wai. For tins reason 


A racket is an organized way of collecting money for icndcring a slight 
or an imagiiiaiy service Many lackets are oigam/ed on the plan of sellinv 

u ^ Prf'tection nr wliitli could 

secure all the protection it needed from the police force. Violence and force 
are often used to secure an effective operation of a ladcet 
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citizenship was denied Rozika Schwimmei, a woman moie than 
fifty years old, who would not have been allowed to bear arms as 
a soldier even if she had wanted to do so Foi the same reason 
our courts denied citizenship to Professor Macintosh, a professor 
in a divinity school, and to other applicants who objected to fight- 
ing The Supreme Couit of the United Slates, in a divided decision, 
affirmed the judgment of the lower courts in the Schwimmer case 
but Oliver Wendell Holmes, then an aged and venerable memliei 
of the Court, presented a dissenting opinion which is a masterpiece 
for clarity of expiession and for common- sense reasoning In re- 
feiring to the applicant, Rozika Schwimmei, he wiote 

The applicant seems to be a woman of supenoi chaiactei and intelli- 
gence, obviously nioie than oidinaiily desiiable as a citizen of the 
United Slates It is agiecd that she is qualified foi citizenship except so 
far as the views set foi th in a statement of facts “may show that the 
applicant is not well disposed to the piinciples of the Constitution of the 
United States and well disposed to the good oidei and happiness of the 
same, and except 111 so fai as the same may show that she cannot take 
the oath of allegiance without a mental reservation ” 

The views lefciied to aie an extieme opinion m favoi of pacifism 
and a statement that she would not beai aims to defend the Constitution. 
So far as the adequacy of Iiei oath is concerned I haidly see how it is 
affected by the statement, uiasniuch as she is a woman over fifty yeais 
of age, and would not be allowed to beat aims if she wanted to And 
as to the opinion, the whole examination of the applicant shows that 
she holds none of the now-di ended cieeds but thoioughly believes m 
oiganized goveiiiment and prefeis that of the United States to any other 
m the world 

Siuely it cannot show lack of attachment to the principles of the 
Constitution that she thinks it can be impioved I suppose that most 
intelligent people think that it might Her particular impiovement look- 
ing to the abolition of wai seems to me not materially diffeient m its 
bearing on this case from a wish to establish a cabinet government as 
in England, or a single house, or one term of seven years for the 
President To touch a more buimng question, only a judge mad with 
partisanship would exclude because the applicant thought that the 
Eighteenth Amendment should be repealed 

Of course the feai is that if war came the applicant would exeit 
activities such as were dealt with in Schenk v. United States But that 
seems to me unfounded Her position and motives are wholly different 
from those of Schenk She is an optimist and states in strong and, I do 
not doubt, sinceie woids hei belief that wai will disappear and that 
the impending destiny of mankind is to unite m peaceful leagues 

I do not share that optimism noi do I think that a philosophic view 
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of the world would 1 cgai d wai as absm d But most people who have 
known it regard it with hoi 101, as a last icsoit, and even if not yet 
ready foi cosmopolitan effoits, would welcome any practicable com- 
binations that would incicase the powei on the side of peace 
The notion that the applicant's optimistic anticipations would make 
her a woise citiren is sufficiently answered by her CKammatum, which 
seems to me a better aigunicnt for her admission than any I can nlfei 
Some of hei answcis might CKCite popular jiiejudice, but if thcie is 
any piinciple of the Constitution that moie im]ieiatively calls for at- 
tachment than any othei it is the principle of fice thought — not free 
thought foi those who agiee with us but freedom fni the thought that 
we hate. I think that we should adhere to that principle with regard to 
admission into, as well as to life within, this country. 

And recurring to the opinion that bars tins ,ip[)licaiit’s way, 1 would 
suggest that the Qtiakeis have clone then shaie to make the cnuntiy 
whal It IS, that manv citi/ens agice with the applicant’s belief and that 
I had not supposed Intlicito that we icgietted om inability to expel them 
because thev believe moie than some of us m the teachings of the 
Sermon on the Mount 

All of these bat nets, m which we icfusc admission to the United 
States as well as leftise citizenship aftei aiiival, aie m duect 
opposition to the position wlueh our government founeily look 
when the United States was a haven for the people of Em ope who 
were oppiessed and peisecuted hetause of then political ideas or 
tlieii religious views Whethei we shall continue with oiii jncseiit 
lestnctions 01 1 evert to the less slimgent ones of the nineteenth 
centtiiy lemams for the citizen to decide 
Security of Rights The goveinmenls of the United States and 
of the states aic supposed to guaiantee the citi/eu a wide langc 
of human rights. These guaiantees aic included m the hist ten 
amendments to the Constitution and aie often lefened to as the 
Bill of Rights The hist of these amendments is significant and 
all citizens should know its comenl and ]jc awaie of Us meaning 
It reads 

Congress shall make no law icspccting the estahlishmenl of leliginn, 
or piohibiting the fiee exercise thcicof, 01 ahiidging the ficedoin of 
speech, or of the pi css, 01 the light of people peaceably to assemble, 
and to petition the Govcinmcnt foi a tech ess of gi lovanccs 

The remainder of tlie Till of Rights deals with othei guaiantee.s 
but fot the hberty-Iovmg cili/cn the fast amendment is tlie heart 
to the citizen’s tight to live ttiulei a tiee and demociatic society 
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This amendment should mean that people not only have the 
legal right to worship, to speak, to print, and to petition, but it 
should also mean that no social discriminations be exeicised against 
them il they do This is not always the case, foi some of our 
citizens have disciiminated against Catholics, Jews, and persons of 
different religious connections in many public places School officials 
frequently set up religious requirements 111 selecting teachers and 
voters discriminate against candidates for public office because of 
their religious affiliations 

The Agencies of Protection 

With a view to protecting its citizens, oiganized society, through 
the goveinment, sets up machinery of piotection This machinery 
IS lepresented in such forms as fire departments, health depart- 
ments, police departments, courts, piisons, and reformatories 

Protection From Nature, Fire. Modern goveinments protect the 
citizens not only from each othei but from the forces of nature 
One of the fiist functions of city government consists of providing 
protection against fire. This is done by several methods, one of 
which consists of having the most suitable and specialized equip- 
ment, as well as trained persons for fighting fires Fire hydrants 
with high water pressure, fire engines with powerful pumps, fire 
wagons with large quantities of hose, fire towers for reaching high 
buildings, and file boats for use in fighting fires along the water 
front are some of the many pieces of efficient machinery which 
fire departments use. In addition to the equipment in our cities the 
citizen is fuither piotected by a fire personnel, many members of 
which spend long terms of service in their work These men acquire 
skill not only in fighting fires but they develop further ability from 
studying new methods of fighting troublesome fires in different 
types of industry Then too the members of the fire department 
are usually made secure 111 then position by the tenure of civil 
service appointments so that an efficient fireman is certain to retain 
his job with each change of city administration 

Governments engage m fire fighting, but they also aie active in 
fire prevention Cities prescribe forms of constiiiction and kinds of 
materials which are not likely to cause fires Thus we find ordi- 
nances prescnbmg non-wooden roofs on buildings and in some cities 
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or sections of cities we have regulations against the erection of all 
wooden stiuctures Fire maishals inspect Inuldings to pi event piac- 
tices which might cause fires and the association of fiie insuiancc 
writers, with the aid and cncouiagcment of the govcinment, makes 
rules requiring the proper construction, heating, and wiring of 
buildings with a view to eliminating fire ha/aids Consequently 
when a citizen builds a house 111 almost any city it is necessary foi 
him to have the wiling done by licensed electricians and also, in 
the interest of health, to have the plumbing inspected by a govem- 
mentally employed inspector. 

State governments, through their departments of conseivation 
or forests, set up, as pait of their foicstiy plan, a progiam of foicst 
fire fighting They do this by utilizing watch towei s for the detec- 
tion of files, by building fire lanes on loads and trails, and some- 
times, when other methods fail, by actually using the slate foiest 
forces in the job of fighting fires The success which the state 
foresteis have had m pi eventing lather than m fighting files is 
illustiatedby the decline m the peicentage of the foicst aicas which 
have been burned each year Of icccnt years the men of the Civilian 
Conservation Coips have also been used m the woik of pi eventing 
forest fires. 

Floods, Goveinments set up machmciy foi the picventiou and 
control of fire but they also spend public funds to pi event floods 
The gieat Boulder Darn, constructed on the Colorado Rivci, is 
supposed, among other things, to control the damaging influence 
of water during the flood season on that iivci The Wilson Dam 
and the Wheeler Dam on the Tennessee Rivci, and the Non is Dam 
on the Clinch River aie other federal projects which have been 
built partly with flood control as the purpose Levees and flood 
walls along our livers aie other devices for which public funds 
have been used in order to give protection to the lives and the 
pioperty of citizens 

Drought. Governments have spent money to lelieve di ought This 
has been done by encouraging irrigation piojccts 111 dry hut feitilc 
aieas Also giants of money fiom the fcdcial tieasmy aie used to 
relieve people living m aicas which suffer from di ought by extend- 
ing credit for seed, for feitiiizcr, and in some cases by actually 
providing feed for animals and food foi people 
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Wild Life. Governments protect their citizens Iiom another foim 
of natuie when funds are appropiiated for paying bounties on wild 
life which may injuie man and liis domesticated animals As a 
lesiilt appi opnations aie made for paying bounties to persons who 
kill such harmful forms of life as weasels, hawks, wolves, bobcats, 
mountain lions, and many other foims of life which are likely to 
prey upon poultry and live stock Mr Citizen who is engaged m 
agiicultuie is anxious to have this kind of piotection. 

Protection to Health All of the forms of nature to which lefer- 
ence has been made are easily visible We need to consider some 
invisible forms of natuie, micioscopic oiganisms or geims, which 
endanger the citizen’s health and against which organized goveiii- 
ment sets up machinery foi his piotection This service is piovided 
thiough the depaitmeiits of health Eveiy city, eveiy state, and 
even the federal government, through its buieau of public health 
and other bureaus of the government, spend money in piotecting 
the citizen against contaminated water, against adulteiated, unclean, 
and impuie food, and against infected peisons by means of quaian- 
tine and publicly supported clinics (see Chapter ii) In addition 
to these activities oigaiiized government conducts lesearch on 
diseases, provides laboiatoiy seivice foi the diagnosis of disease, 
and issues bulletins on the condition of the public’s health with a 
view to preventing the further spread of infection Heads of public 
health depaitments of cities and of states frequently wiite excellent 
communications to the newspapers as devices foi informing the 
citizens about infections and the communication of diseases 

Governments provide further protection to the citizen by estab- 
lishing hospitals, some general m their nature and some of a special 
character The Cook County Hospital m Chicago, Bellevue Hos- 
pital in New York, and Philadelphia General Plospital aie a few 
of the laige publicly supported hospitals of the countiy The states 
provide hospitals for the care of the insane and the states, or some- 
times the counties, set up institutions for the treatment of tuber- 
cular patients Cities often provide isolation hospitals to which 
patients, afifiicted with communicable diseases, may be taken for 
care 

Police Protection. All cities, some counties, many states, and 
even the fedeial government fuinish protection to citizens through 
the work of the police Policemen should possess qualifications of 
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good tempei, good judgment, good health and physique, as well as 
honesty and integrity For a supeiioi type of police officer the citizen 
should be willing to pay handsomely m the form of salary offered 
members of the foice and in the secuiity provided the officer m 
the form of pensions, and also hy way of seem ity to his family m 
the event of his mjuiy or death m line of duty llowevei, it is 
quite clear that in most cities the public fails to make these piovi- 
sioiis, and the icsult is a mcdiocie tyjic of police seivice 
111 cities the woik of the police is divided into seveial specialized 
forms, each of -which icquiics special tiainmg and intelhgeiice if 
the work is to be done well The vice scpiad is expected to he re- 
sponsible for enfoicmg the laws and oidinances against such foiins 
of behavior as gambling and prostitution The detective scjiiad, 
sometimes known as “plain clothes men,” is lesponsiblc for the 
solution of moie serious crimes, such as muiclei, Imigdaiy, lobheiy, 
arson, and kidnapping Too often detectives aie chosen fiom the 
ranks of patiolmcn with 110 special qualifications of intelligence and 
ability As a lesult the Aineiican police often use the “thud degiee” 
on suspected ciiminals, icsoitmg to violence on the accused peison 
111 oidci to secuic a confession of guilt uithei than detecting the 
real ciiminal The trafj'ic squad, which has come into existence 
since the advent of the automohile, is responsihle, as its name 
implies, foi diiectmg tiaffic, legulatmg paikiiig, and geneuilly keep- 
ing the streets as fiee fiom congestion as conditions will allow 
However, when we learn that m 1934 iheie weie 36,000 jieiscms 
killed in automobile accidents and ncaily i,oou,QOO jicisons mjiiicd, 
we commence to leali/e that the police and olhei law-enfoicing 
agencies have a big job ahead of them in 1 educing the amount of 
damage done by automobiles Pei haps compulsoiy automobile in- 
surance, with a iigid examination of the diivei befoie a clrivei ’s 
license is issued, togcthei with regulai and thoi ough inspection of 
brakes on automobiles would comhinc to i educe the numliei of 
accidents Flowevei, these factois would not be enough, fur the en- 
gineeiing skill of the highway depaitmenls would have to he clnected 
toward the elimination of all tinneccssaiy ha/aids on the highways 
County and state police aie occupied chiefly with the siq-iei vision 
of the highways, m detaining suspects of ciime, and in enfoicmg 
the legulations governing the opeiation of automobiles. In .some 
states the membeis of the state jjohee foue examine all aiqilicants 
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for motor licenses and periodically insist upon a thorough inspec- 
tion of automobile biakes The state police 111 some states prevent 
the posting of signs on the highways and geneially they can be 
relied upon to co-operate with city police depaitments and with 
sheriffs m the enf 01 cement of law and in the detection of criminals, 

The Operation of the Police System, The police department of 
cities IS directed by a chief of police or by a police commissionei 
The chief of police, in the smaller cities, is usually appointed from 
the ranks of officers who have seen service on the force In the 
larger cities the police commissioner is sometimes a layman who 
has never had any expei lence as a policeman. Theodore Roosevelt, 
as a young man, served as police commissioner of New Yoik. 
General Smedley Butler of the United States Marine Corps once 
served as head of the Philadelphia police system, and John F 
O’Ryan, a former army officer, has served m a similar capacity 
111 New York It may be advantageous in the larger cities to have 
a layman as head of the police depaitment, since men in the depart- 
ment may follow the diiectioiis of an “outsider” more leadily than 
they would one who has been advanced from their ranks How- 
ever, there are some good leasons foi securing heads of police 
departments by pi emotion fiom the ranks 

Large cities have their police work assigned to subordinates in 
the force Captains have charge of police distiicts and large cities 
usually are divided into seveial such aieas Police stations and the 
men attached to them aie usually directed by lieutenants, while 
setgeants of police are assigned to ceitain clerical work, to the 
supervision of patrolmen on the streets, or to directing the activities 
of squad cars 

The best method by which the police department can operate is 
by the selection of the members of the foice by means of the 
meiit system This means that men should be chosen and promoted 
to higher rank for their abilities, and retained in office under the 
civil service regulations with each succeeding administration until 
they resign or until the age of retiiement is reached It further 
means that no one shall be dismissed fiom the service without a 
public hearing of the chaiges made against him These standards 
are in force m few cities, although they are being perfected slowly 

The Courts In addition to the police foice the citizens, through 
city, state, and the federal governments, have access to courts as 
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agencies for the piotcction of then persons, pioperty, and lights 
Police courts 01 inagisti ates’ couits opciate in close contact with 
the police dcpaitment Ficquently they are housed in the police 
stations and concein themselves with such cases as duuikcnness 
and disoiderly conduct, vagiancy, traffic violations, 01 othci ininoi 
offences, We shall turn now to a consideiation of the vaiious courts 
which are set up by the scvcial aims of the goveinincnt to protect 
the citizen 

Municipal Courts. Duiing the last two decades m the United 
States the citizen has seen an extensive cxpaiibion of city coiiits 
They have been cicated by the action of tlie state legislatines to 
deal with pioblems which aie peculiar to city life I’hiladcliihia, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago are some cities which have well-developed 
and well-known municipal couits As a lulc the municipal comts 
deal with problems ausmg m family life and such cases are handled 
m the division of dome ’the relations These family cases may be 
cases of deseition, non-suppoit, 01 cuiclly to wife and cliildicn, 
These courts fiequently have a division given ovci to juvenile 
offendeis and the court which handles these cases is known as the 
juvenile coiiit However, in Illinois and m Coloiado, wheie the 
juvenile couits were fiist cieatcd, they weic established as pait of 
the woik of the county comt and not m the municipal cnuit 
Municipal courts sometimes have divisions known as mmals couits 
dealing with persons guilty of sex offences, while m Chicago thei e 
has been created a hoys’ couit, to which cases aie taken of hoys 
who are too old to fall under the juiischction of the juvenile couit. 
Besides peiforming all of tliese sjiccial fuiutious the municiiial 
couit frequently has some jurisdiction ovei some qcncial cases of 
civil and of criminal law that arise in the city 111 whieli the couit 
exists 

State Courts In addition to the systems ol city couits, which have 
developed only lecently, the states have set up systems of courts 
as the needs of the citizens from time to time requned The comt 
of fiist resoit, in which warrants aie issued foi aiicsts and 111 
which minor civil actions aic tiiecl, aie the magisti ales’ couits, 
often known as the couits of pisliccs of the peace Ilcsides theso 
mmor courts there is always set up a system of trial couits which 

empanel juries periodically to hear tiials of civil ot of rnniinal 
cases 
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In addition to the tiial comts tlieie aie appellate coiuts to which 
litigants may take then cases in the event ol an adveise decision 
in the lowei couits Thus, if a man chaigcd with a ciime is con- 
victed 111 the trial court his counsel may, on some question which 
he thinks might be decided favoialily to his client if taken to the 
liighei court, appeal the case to the apiicllate eouit These a])pellale 
couits bear such titles m the cliflcient states as sii/nc/in’ ujuit, 
superior couit, couit of appeals, appcllalc couit, 01 tmiit of arars 
They do not hear testimony Imt leach decisions on the cases fiom 
the punted statements of the brief and Emm the aiguments of 
points of law liy counsel 

All cases at law aie tiied in the slate courts except tliose in which 
the United States might he a paily 01 m those in which a fedeial 
statute IS involved Foi the tiial of these cases the United States 
government has, fiom time to time, set up ilninct comts The wuik 
of these coiuts and that of the cncuit couits is conducted in the 
laiger cities of the couiitiy. In addition to these couits the United 
States Supreme Couit meets m Washington Tins is the couit of 
last lesort foi cases ai using m the stale system and also fni cases 
aiismgm the fedeial system (SceChaplci 7 foi the fedeial couits ) 

Officials of the Courts A couit consists of nime tiuui the judge 
who piesides at the tiial Junes must he empaneled whose duty it 
is to pass upon the facts as they arc jHesented in the couise of 
taking testimony Theie must he a guind juiy with each tenn of 
criminal couit, the duty of which is to listen to testimony of the 
prosecution in oiclei to detcimmc whcthci the case should he heaid 
111 open couit befoie a judge and jury When the giancl jmy lejioils 
a case for tiial, it is known as reluming a hue hill fn adclilion to 
the junes, there must be a public proscnilor m cinnmal Inals whose 
duty it is to pi ess the cases against jicisons chaigecl with ciiine 
His official title is clntnct altoincy 01 slate’s atlaiiiev, the title 
difleiing 111 diffeient states Thcic is also a gi owing tendency in 
ciimiiial courts to have a public dc finder Each couit must have 
a sheriff oi a marshal or a bailiff whose duty it is to cany out the 
ordeis of the couit Then too each couit must have a rlcih who is 
obliged to keep a iccoicl of the business tiansrictcd [fe is supplied 
with an office m the county Iniildmg wlieic lec'oicls aie Icepl and 
he or his deputies must he in altcnclancc' at the sessions of tlie 
couit Some comts have cxpcifs, such as alic'nists, cnminologists, 
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and psychiati ists, whose job it is to pass on the character of per- 
sons charged with crime Experts in ballistics fnimsh the couit 
with information concerning the use of fireaims Psychologists and 
psychiati ists aie fiequently employed in connection with juvenile 
couits Then too the court must have lawyers to represent clients 
who have intei ests at issue, and criminal courts ai e certain to have 
probation officers whose duty it is to investigate the chaiacter, 
habits, and backgioiind of persons who have been convicted of ciime 
The Work of the Courts. In addition to the woik of the appel- 
late courts there are four geneial functions which courts perfoim 
The couits sitting m ciimmal cases hear evidence to determine the 
guilt or the innocence of accused peisons If the person chaiged 
with Clime is found guilty the judge passes sentence, eithei placing 
him on probation, oi imposing a fine, or sending him to prison, oi 
sometimes a combination of two of these penalties 
In addition to their work in criminal cases, courts also exist for 
passing judgment in civil actions. If Mr X owes Mr Y a bill and 
theie is some dispute ovei the settlement, suit can be brought by 
Mr Y to recovei the amount due If the court renders a veidict 
in favoi of Mr. Y, the plaintiff, the pcison who biought the suit, 
he IS entitled to judguient and that fact is recorded in the office of 
the court’s cleik Judgment means that the property of the defendant 
in the trial can be attached to the amount of the verdict rendered 
The courts which sit on the civil cases also render decisions on 
property ownership or on injury done to one’s reputation The 
lawyer, familiar with the operation of the common law, classes 
these civil actions as actions in it over, in replevin, in trespass, in 
assumpsit, in libel, or in one of many other classifications 

Besides the criminal and the civil actions the judges also sit in 
equity, or chancery as it is known in some states In equity cases 
the judge sits without a juiy and the heanng is often characterized 
by much infoimality Actions in equity are those in which originally 
theie was no definite law but in which there was need that justice 
be done Consequently theie has arisen a body of decisions and 
material, with which the lawyers and the judges are familiar, which 
is used extensively by the courts To restrain a man, a group of 
men, or a corporation from doing an act one could secure an 
inpinction fiom the couit This is an order notifying the particular 
persons to desist from engaging in a particular act Injunctions aie 
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often secured against laborers who aie on strike The labor injunc- 
tion has been a souice of contention in American political life for 
a geneiation Wilts of mandamus, which aie oideis commanding 
one responsible foi performing an official act to perforin it, aie 
also proceedings in equity 

The fourth of these general functions which courts peifoim deals 
with the field of legally disposing of the estates of deceased pci- 
bons Upon the death of Mi A the admimstuitor oi the cxeciitoi 
IS obliged to dispose of his piopeity, actoidmg to the piovisious of 
his will, if he has a will, and always under the laws of that state, 
by order of the court which functions m this cajiacity In most 
states, m the moi e populous counties, thei e ai e special com Is ci e- 
ated for handling this type of woilc These courts beai such titles 
as probate couit, orphans’ couit, oi surrogate couit 

A Day in Court. If you and the members of yom class were to 
visit court foi a day, you might go in time for the convocation 
which IS likely to be at ten in the moining oi at some othci hour 
designated by the judge At the a)ipouited hour the judge enteis 
the couit room, the membeis of the bai and the audience stand 
as the bailiff intones the phiases of calling court into session The 
first case is called If it is a ciimnial case, the mdittment, voted liy 
the grand jury, would be read to lire inclicted peisoii and he would 
be given an oppoitumty to plead guilty or not guilty If he cnteis 
a plea of guilt, he will be sentenced by tiie judge tben oi at a 
later time during that session of court If be jilcads not guilty his 
case will be submitted to a jury and then Ihcic is stalled the pioccss 
of selecting a juiy If the case is an impoilant one, llic selection 
of a jury may require days Again it may lie completed m a few 
minutes or a few hours The selection of a juiy is followed by the 
submission of the evidence The piosecution (m civil actions the 
plaintiff) presents his witnesses fust and they aie siilijected to 
cross examination by the counsel for the defense Upon the con- 
clusion of the piosecution’s evidence, the defendant piescnts his 
witnesses, who aie also obliged to undcigo a cioss-examination by 
the prosecution Theie is constant interruption of the testimony 
and the judge is obliged to lule on whethci poitions of the testi- 
mony shall be included in the evidence, and whether questions 
shall be asked in a paiticular foim. After the testimony is presented 
arguments aie offered to the juiy by the opposing counsel, aftci 
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which the judge instincts the juiy conceiniiig its disposition of the 
case, When the insti actions aie concluded, the jury iTiembers are 
taken to a loom wheie they can delibeiate on the questions in- 
volved They may be “out” foi a few minutes, for many hours, or 
foi a couple of days While this juiy is deliberating, anothei jury 
IS called to hear testimony in anothei case 

While a case is being tiied, there may be numerous interruptions 
The testimony of witnesses may show that someone who has not 
been detained in the case should be ai tested and the judge may 
issue a bench zvai rant for the aiiest Finther along, theie may be 
a witness who is discourteous to the court oi whose behavioi is 
otheiwise unbecoming, and the judge may hold him in contempt, 
imposing a slight jail sentence as a penalty During a lull in the 
tiial, the judge might be appioached by a lawyei who wants an 
Older signed by the couit It the tnal is accompanied by much 
feeling, the judge may announce that the couit loom will be cleared 
if there is any deinonstiation Finally, the judge may take some 
question undei advi’tcincnt and adjoin n couit foi the day, reaching 
a decision on the question when coint icconvcnes These are some 
of the many things which might happen duiing a day in court In 
order to leant how the couits really function the citizens should 
visit them often 

Prisons and Refosmatories. Goveinmeiits piovide places to 
which pet sons who have been convicted of crime may be sent, 
either for punishment oi for treatment as the nature of the insti- 
tution allows For the less serious offenses persons are committed 
to jail, an institution maintained in almost every county The jail 
sentences aie usually of short duration. As a consequence the jailer, 
even though he has the best of intentions of reforming his inmates, 
can do little to help them The jail is a most objectionable institu- 
tion Usually It does not piovide separate quarters for those who 
are waiting trial on bail and those who have been sentenced to a 
term of imprisonment Often jails are duty and unsanitary As a 
lule the jail piovides few or no forms of employment or other 
activity for its inmates As a consequence little, if anything, can be 
done to impiove tfie habits and the ways of living of those confined 

The penitentiaries, managed and maintained by the states, are 
used as places to detain piisoners who have been found guilty of 
offenses which seem to be of a serious nature These institutions 
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are usually managed far better than aie the jails Employment is 
provided foi some of the inmates. Recieational activities of some 
variety are fiiiinshed Geneially some effoit is made to direct the 
inteiests of the piisoncis so that they may be rctuined to society 
to live normally Physicians and psydiiatiists aic employed to 
impiove the health and to shape the attitudes of the inmates so 
that they can find a place m society at the exjuiation of then teuns 
of sentence. Too often the penitential ics ate oveiciowdcd and the 
keepeis aie unable to give the piopci attention to caeh mmatc 
Furtheimoie too many of the pcniteiitianes arc located 111 laige 
cities, sometimes in the congested areas, so that the loeation is not 
conducive to the development of employment 01 of leciealioii 
Special institutions have been piovided foi the cnminally insane, 
and of recent ycais we have seen the establishment and develop- 
ment of separate institutions foi women 
The lefoiinatoiy is an institution cjuitc similai to the penitential y 
except that its inmates are lecuiited fiom the youngci criminals 
whom the couits do not wish to send to the jicnitcntiaiy 01 who 
aie lequiied by the law, because of then age or the nalnic of then 
offense, to be sent to the icfoimatoiy Tiie lofoinuitoiy funnshes 
oneway of sepaiatmg the youngci and less cxpcnenced ciiminals 
from the older and moie haidcned ones, although iheie is a wide 
range of age limits m the icfoimatoiies 
The reform school, in the mdustiial school, as it is sometimes 
named, is an institution which aitemjits to caie foi young oriendeis 
who have committed some offense, ot maybe a senes of olTenses of 
sufficient seiiousness to wairant the judge to commit llicm to thus 
kind of institution. Sepaiale institutions aie maintained foi hoys 
and for girls Of all of the penal institutions the lefoini school 
has been criticized more than any, and quite justifiably so Its 
inmates, for their ages, aie haidcned cnmmals The school usually 
succeeds in doing little 01 nothing to lefonn them Juxjienence lias 
shown that lesidence m the lefoim school too fiequently selves as 
a training giouiid for later crime, to the end that the icfoim school 
inmate is later committed to the refoimatoiy 01 to the pemlentuuy 
Probation and Parole. People who aic ciitical of the lesults 
achieved by penitentiaries and lefonnatories, and many should he, 
are convinced that cnmmals would have a heltei chance of lefoim- 
ing if they weic allowed to lemani ncai iheii families and fi lends 
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under the direction of a sympathetic, competent, tactful, and trained 
person who could direct their activities and supervise their conduct 
Such an official is known as a probahon officer There are many 
of them woiking in connection with courts m the United States 
When a person is found guilty of crime he is entitled, under many 
cii cumstances, to make application foi probation It becomes the 
job of the probation officer, under the direction of the judge, to 
investigate the case with a view to determining whether the appli- 
cant would profit fiom probation Upon investigation and the liliiig 
of a repoit with the judge a decision is reached on each case If 
probation is allowed it serves as a substitute for a prison sentence 
If probation is violated the peison violating it is sent to prison 
Offenses of a serious nature aie usually not subject to probation 

Parole is a scheme for shoitening the sentence of a piisoner 
Parole is granted usually by a parole board on the recommenda- 
tion of the prison authoiities It is supposed to be gi anted to those 
pel sons who show maiked signs of leforni Violation of one’s 
parole by engaging in some foim of ciiminal conduct is cause for 
the paroled person to be leturned to prison for that portion of 
his sentence which remains at the time of the commission of the 
act violating the parole. 

The Indeterminate Sentence Many persons have believed, and 
quite rightly so, that a judge when passing sentence on a convicted 
person has no means of knowing what amount of time may be 
lequiied for the convict’s leform and foi Ins return to normal 
ways of living Consequently during recent years the legislatures 
have passed laws m which they have piovided for a change in the 
length of sentence from a definite term of years to a flexible term 
of years Thus George Blank, convicted of a crime, might have 
been sentenced foiineily to ten years in the penitentiary Under the 
system of the indeterminate sentence he may be sentenced to from 
one to ten years As a lesult of this plan he may be made subject 
to parole sometime after serving Ins minimum sentence of one year, 
thereby fieemg the state of the expense of maintaining liira and 
also creating the possibility that a refoimed person may be turned 
back to society 

Prevention of Crime, It should be clear that theie is need for a 
program in the United States for the prevention of ci ime, in addi- 
tion to the detection and punishment of criminals How a program 
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for prevention of crime could be opeiated is difficult to suggest 
However, a few proposals might be considered Eveiy community 
and city should have a well-organized piogram of recreation, pro- 
viding a rich variety of activities with play centers located so that 
they would be accessible to all children Furthermore, we know 
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that most criminals start on their careers early m life, and since 
they do this laigely because of financial uncertainty at home, it 
might be possible to reduce the amount of crime by enlaiging the 
incomes of those families which live m the congested areas of our 
cities where criminal acts aie most likely to be committed This, 
however, would require a change in oui system of wages and 
employment It would do much to abolish child laboi and pt ovule 
exciting things for young people to do, if a satisfactoiy wage sys- 
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tern made it possible to provide these things In the third place, 
we might reduce the amount of ciiine if we were able to detect 
the persons who were most likely to become criminals This might 
be done in connection with the school and in special clinics where 
childi en who seem to ci eate problems of behavior might be studied. 
Finally, we might be able to prevent some crime if the forces of 
ciiminal detection weie so organized as to pievent the escape of 
anyone who had committed a crime This might be done by enlarg- 
ing the unit of police administration so that police officers would 
not be obliged to stop at their city, county, or state boundaries in 
the pm suit of a criminal only because their legal jurisdiction did* 
not extend beyond the political boundaries 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
SUMMARIZING QUESTIONS 

1 In what respect is the citizen protected from bodily iiijuiy com- 
mitted by othei s ^ 

2 What needs to be done to make life more secme^ What section of 
the countiy has the highest homicide rate^ Why is this true^ 

3 What forms of illegal appropiiation of goods are foibidden undei 
English common law? What lules has organized society developed 
for the tiaiisfer of pioperty? 

4 Explain the diffeieiicc between treason and sedition. 

5 What does the government do to piotect citizens from alien piopa- 
gandists ? 

6 What reason was given foi the lefusal to admit Macintosh and 
Rozika Schwimmer to citizenship? Explain the late Justice Holmes’s 
decision in legaid to Rozika Schwimmei 

7 In what respect was the attitude of the Couit in conflict with the 
goveinment’s histone attitude toward immigration and natuializa- 
tion ? 

8 What piovisions aie given in the first amendment of the Constitu- 
tion that guarantee the citizen the light of living in a free and 
demociatic society? Explain the implications of these guarantees 

9 In what ways does the goveinment protect its citizens from fire? 

10. Discuss the woik of the goveinment in the protection of the health 

of Its citizens 

11 What should he the qualifications of police officers? What is neces- 
sary before most cities will have this type ? What is the work of the 
vice, detective, and tiaffic squads? 

12 Explain the organization of the police department 
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Identify and explain the opeiation of municipal, state, and fcde1.1l 
couits Define domestic relations, juvenile, tiial, and state appellate 
courts. Define true bill, public prosecutor, district attorney, public 
defender, marshal, and clerk What experts ate often attached to 
couits? 

14 Identify and explain the woik of ciiniinal couitb, civil courts, equity 
or chancery couits, and piobate couits 

15 What IS an injunction? How does it opeiate? 

16 Distinguish between a jail, a jicnileiiti.iiy, a icfoimatory, and a 
lefotm or industrial school What criticism may be in.ide of e.ich of 
these institutions ? 

17. Explain the woik of the piobation olficei What is meant by pioba- 
tion, paiole, and the indetcinnnatc sentence? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 To what belief did Justice Holmes lefci when he cited the Qinnkcrs 
as capable of good citizenship? What it. the genei.il content of the 
Sermon on the Mount? Would it setve as a basis for good citi- 
zenship ? 

2 Is the person who icfuscd to bear aims an objectionable citi/cn? 
Should such pel sons bo denied natuiali/ation? Give leasons 

j Report on the ex.amin.ations which aic given in some states to appli- 
cants foi motoi licenses 

4 Which of the lights of citizens discussed m this cbaptci do you 
considei most fundamental? Justify yoiii answci 


COMMUNITY PKOFLllMS 

1 Report on the woik of the health depailmeiil in youi city What 
does it do to piotcct tlie health of citizens? Wli.it icgulatioiis with a 
view to pievcntmg files aie in foice in youi uty m connection with 
the election of buildings? 

2 Do you know of .any injunctions cvci h.iving been issued in youi 
community? Foi what purpose? 

3. Report how extensively the pioliation system has been used in your 
county and how successful it has been 
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Chapter lo INTERNATIONAL SECURITY 

The Purposes ox? this Chapter 

1 To suivey the military piotection alforded citi/ens by the fedeial 
goveinnient 

2 To poitiay the causes and icsults ol w.ii. 

3 To considci ways of maintaining peace 

The citizen expects his government to piotect him This means 
to protect him not only fiom clangers in Amciica but also fioni 
the aggression of othei nations Actually the citizens of the United 
States are extraoidinaiily free fiom the dangei of foieign inva- 
sion None has evei been attempted oi sciiously thieatcned m the 
past one hundred years Yet the citizens of so many nations have 
been despoiled in the past, citizens of Belgium, France, Russia, 
China, to say nothing of almost all the so-called “baclcwaid” na- 
tions, that none of us can ciuitc conquei a fear that it might happen 
to tis Many Americans honestly believed that Germany m 19^4 
planned eventually to invade the United States Flowever un- 
founded these fcais may be, the citizen has a light to expect his 
government to piotect him from any possible foicign foe. Recog- 
nizing the need of piotection, the frameis of the Constitution of 
the United States provided m Aiticle I, Section 8 that 
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The Congiess shall have the powei — 

(10) To define and punish pnacies and felonies committed on the high 
seas, and offenses against the law of nations , 

(11) To declare wai, giant letteis of marque and lepiisal, and make 
rules conceining captuies on land and watei , 

(12) To raise and support aimies, but no appropi lation of money to 
that use shall be foi a longei teim than two yeais, 

(13) To pi ovule and maintain a navv , 

(14) To make rules for the government and regulation of the land and 
naval forces , 

(15) To provide foi calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the 
Union, suppiess msun actions, and lepel invasions, 

(16) To piovide for oiganizing, arming, and disciplining the mihtia, 
and foi governing such part of them as may be employed in the 
service of the United States, leseiving to the states respectively 
the appointment of the officeis, and the authority of tiaimng the 
militia accoiding to the discipline prescribed by Congress, 

The Constitution further piovides in Aiticle II, Section 2 that 

The Piesidcnt shall he Commandei-in-Chief of the army and navy of 
the United States, and of the mihtia of the several states, when called 
into the actual service of the United States 

Our Protective Services 

The Navy The navy has been called “the first line of defense” 
The peculiai geographical position of the United States, being 
separated by water from every othei great power, indicates the 
strategic importance of the navy in a program of national defense. 
Only two countnes could possibly invade the United States by 
land, Canada and Mexico Neither is strong enough to consider 
such a suicidal procedure Nor has either any inclination to do so 
The 3000 miles of unfortified boundary between the United States 
and Canada is a fine token of the warm fnendslup between the 
two nations Land invasion of the United States is unthinkable 
To some this means that no aimed forces at all are necessaiy foi 
national defense Others, however, contend that a strong navy and 
the skeleton of an army constitute necessary and propei piotection 
The navy of the United States consists of about 300 ships of all 
kinds which aie manned by about 10,000 officers and 90,000 men 
There are, in addition, the Marine Corps of about 17,000 officeis 
and men, and 50,000 peisons m the Naval Reserve It costs from 
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$10 000,000 to $20,000,000 to build a modem ciuiser and about 
$4000,000 to build a submarine We have about forty of the foimer 
aiid about sixty of the lattei now 111 scivicc or being- constructed 
President Roosevelt, himself a foimer Assistant Secretaiy of the 
Navy and a “big navy” man, has persuaded Congicss to authoiize 
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the building of thirty-seven additional ships ^ The Navy Depart- 
ment maintains a college for tiaining naval officeis at Annapolis 
The Army. The standing army consists of about 12,000 oHiceis 
and 160,000 men The national guard of the states totals nearly 
200,000 more The oiganized reseives, R O T C, and the icseive 
officeis add about 120,000 moie, making a total aimy of neaily 

‘This has also been defended as pait of the proRram of public -works to 
stimulate employment 
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450,000 men Many persons doubt the wisdom of maintaining so 
large an army m time of peace However, the army of the United 
States, m proportion to oui population, is much smaller than that 
of most European countiies The Wai Depaitment conducts the 
various militaiy tiaimng projects throughout the country and also 
trains army officers at West Point 

The Air Service. Both the aimy and the navy have air forces The 
technique of modem warfare tends to emphasize the importance 
of aviation. Competent persons have consistently criticized the in- 
efficiency and ineffectiveness of our an defense. Charges and 
countercharges have been hurled back and forth between the high 
officers of the aviation corps and their ciitics, and all of it seems 
to reveal a need for improvement However large or small an an 
force we wish to maintain does not alter the necessity that what 
air foice we have should be thoroughly trained, skillful, and reliable 
Fortifications. At one tune forts weie built lather extensively as 
a means of protection Such foitifications weie constiucted in the 
United States along coast lines, at the mouths of livers, on ceitain 
islands, and near canals This practice has largely disappeared and 
many forts have been permitted to decay The foils which remain 
are used largely as barracks and as tiaining stations Forts offer 
little protection against modem methods of attack 

Military Training. No featuie of our defense system has been 
more criticized than the extension of militaiy training m schools 
and colleges, particularly since the World Wai This has been 
especially objected to when it has been made compulsory The 
benefits and disadvantages of military training can be faiily de- 
bated It IS claimed for such training that it is healthful and interest- 
ing, that it disciplines mind and body, as well as that it provides 
ti allied men for possible future war service. These claims aie 
disputed by the opponents of military tiaining who maintain that 
other physical activity is moie healthful and, to most persons at 
least, more attractive and probably more beneficial Its future mili- 
tary value, from a technical point of view, considering rapid changes 
m military technique, is probably negligible There seem to be good 
reasons for offering it on a voluntaiy basis for those who enjoy it, 
and the trend in general is in that direction. 

Jingoism. An objection often made to military training, and in- 
deed to all armed forces, is that they may lead to a state of mind 
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called jingoism Jingoism is the belief that “my” nation contains 
within its borders the best race that the world has yet known, that 
all other nations are infeiior, selfish, intoleiant, and narrow-minded 
Jingoists favor preparedness for wai by advocating ever laiger 
aimies and navies, constant military tiaining, the peisccution of 
minority races, the expansion of teiiitoiies, and the scuipulous pro- 
tection of “national honor ” They are opposed to pacificism, inter- 
national co-opeiation, and attempts at world peace thinugh inter- 
national organizations, because they fear that by following these, 
their own nation will lose some of its independence and piestige. 
Jingoism bleeds jealousy and lack of understanding, both of which 
are steps toward war. 

The warlike spirit of jingoism, in the event of any international 
friction, IS fuitheied by propaganda Aftei tbe World War opened, 
belligerent and neutial countries were flooded with news stories, 
articles, speeches, cartoons, and pictures consciously directed toward 
staring enmities toward iival nations The citizens were told through 
official government channels, through the chuich, thiough the press, 
and through eveiy medium of communication of hundreds of inci- 
dents, “atrocities,” deliberately designed to aiotise hatied towaid 
their enemies. Many of the incidents weie falsehoods However, 
most governments still use propaganda as a vital weapon in waging 
modern warfaie. 


The Cost oe War 

Cost of War. The inajoi calamity that thicatens nations 111 the 
present era is war It is one that govcinments and peoples of the 
world are endeavoiing to understand and pi event Theic are many 
things to be noted m considering the cost of war first, theie is the 
direct loss of life, second, the direct loss in money, third, the 
indirect loss in money thiough maladjusted industiy, fouith, the 
social and moial losses involved, and fifth, the loss involved in 
breeding new wars 

Loss of Life. The loss of life in the Woild War was about 
26,000,000 men, 13,000,000 of whom weie soldiers killed by shot 
and shell, and by disease, 13,000,000 weie civilians killed by dis- 
eases diiectly caused by the war In these totals were included the 
cream of the woild’s young manhood War takes the best of the 
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race In the World War young machinists, laborers, poets, scholars, 
business men, professional men, ministeis. Red Cioss nurses, and 
doctors weie mowed down by machine gun, rifle, cannon, or dis- 
ease Personal bravery avails little m a war of machines Many 
question whether the woild can continue to afford such colossal loss 
of life 

Direct Loss in Money In money the World War cost appioxi- 
mately $225,000,000,000 woith of goods that people spent time, 
labor, and cash to perfect These goods weie used not foi the 
purpose of making life more comfoi table and interesting for the 
race, but for the puipose of destioymg life, happiness, and com- 
fort of human beings The cost of the Woild Wai was one-twelfth 
of the total wealth of the United States, one-third of Gieat 
Britain’s, one-fifth of Fiance’s, one-foiiith of Italy's, one-eighth 
of Russia’s, and one-third of Geiinany’s No wondei the woild has 
experienced the gieatest financial depression it has ever known 
when such vast sums were spent m unpioductivc ways 

Indirect Loss m Money. Business men usually do not spend 
money unless they expect to get a letuin on their investment 
England invested about 20 pei cent of hei total wealth 111 the 
World Wai, not to mention the millions of hei young manhood 
that weie killed What did she gain^ She inci eased the interest on 
her national debt fiom about 24}^ million pounds in 1914 to 349^^ 
million pounds m 1921 England is dependent upon foieign trade 
for her livelihood The war destioyed her best customers in Europe 
Geimany, Austiia-Hungaiy, and Russia Other countiies, chiefly 
the United States and Japan, took many of her over-seas customeis 
Before the war England was competing successfully with them, 
but the war injuied hci so that she lost much of her trade The 
1 esult of this condition has been her millions of unemployed Since 
the war, British exports have baiely 1 cached 75 per cent of the 
amount shipped befoie the war Thus the war cost liei about one- 
fourth of her foreign tiadc If this is the cost of war to one of the 
“victors,” what did it cost the vanquished? 

Social and Moral Losses What aie the social and moral losses 
involved in war? Picture millions of young men who weie m school, 
and college, and millions inoie who weie just getting started m 
business and professions taken miles from home and put in canton- 
ments to drill for wai ' Many were sepaiated fiom wives and 
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families Their noimal lives were chsiuplcd and they weic cast into 
the temptations and evils of an unnatural life Disease and sickness 
spread in some tiaining camps Who tan estimate the value of the 
wasted yeais spent in the at my to the millions of young men in- 
volved 111 the last wai — thousands of whom had to s]iend yeais 
getting back to wheie they wcie be foie the wai ' Othei thousands 
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weie never able to resume noimal life again The effect of the 
carnage and destiuction that the soldieis experienced m the tieuches 
and dugoiits at the fiont must be added to the cost 
Wars Do Not Settle Disputes. If a wai settled the disputes in- 
volved it might be possible to say that it accomjilishecl something — 
but it seldom does *Who can look at Germany and France today 
and say that the wai settled then livahy^ Germany looks long- 
ingly at the teintoiy lost in the wai and will not he satisfied until 
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she regains it It can pi obably not be regained save by another war 
Authorities agiee that rivalries ate moie intense, hatreds nioie pas- 
sionate, and armies laiger than they weie before the Woild Wai 

Advantages Claimed for War 

If warfare is so costly and so terrible, why do civilized nations 
fight ^ The advocates of wai claim that war, even if horrible and 
destiuctive, has its brighter side They maintain that war has been 
essential to national growth They declaie that the greatest nations 
have been and are the greatest fighters. War is an incentive to 
scientific progress Medicine, surgery, chemistry, and mechanics are 
all stimulated during peiiods of aimed conflict Wai is thought to 
develop the spirit of co-operation and the ideals of citizenship 
It develops character which comes thiough the virtue of mihtaty 
discipline that makes for the sublimation of self for the good of 
all in achieving a common goal War develops morale This is 
budded upon thiee essentials — the will to win, the strength to 
endure, and the com age to die Wai is believed to promote brother- 
hood Nowhere is biotherhood moie peifectly illustrated, according 
to militarists, than m the brotherhood of arms — ^where men die for 
each other War is claimed to develop a sense of duty to one’s 
community because of the spiiit of patiiotism aroused 

Militarists ask if the world can “affoid to do without this heroic 
school from which its sons are graduated into the noblest man- 
hood ” Militarists also maintain that when perfection has been at- 
tained in peace, then the need for war will have vanished, but 
until that perfection is attained “war will and should remain, not 
as a curse, but as one of the most effective agents for the advance- 
ment of mankind.” 


Causes of War 

Imperialism. Present day wars are often caused by imperialism 
and the accompanying propaganda Modern imperialism is a result 
of the industrial revolution Manufacturing nations need two things 
(i) raw materials, and (2) markets foi manufactured goods Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Japan, the United States, and other indus- 
trial nations sought to gam colonies and "spheres of influence’bin 
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backwaid nations that would supply raw materials and purchase 
manufactured articles North Africa, India, China, the East Indies, 
South Afiica, and Latin Ameiica are among the important areas 
over which the industrialized nations have struggled for economic 
and political control The industrial nations exploited these terri- 
tories by taking their raw materials, building lailroads, establishing 
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factories, and otheiwise “developing” them solely for profit. As 
these nations became more highly industrialized and as the unex- 
ploited sections 6f the world became fewer in number, intense 
competition resulted, some of which led to warfare — sometimes 
between rival imperialistic nations, as the Russo-Japanese War of 
1905 and the Woild War, or between exploited nations and indus- 
trial nations as the Boxer Rebellion m China, the Boer War in 
South Africa, and lesser disorders between the United States and 
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some of the Latm-American Republics. It was from this industrial 
expansion that westein nations weie able to stimulate inventions, 
to standaidize production, and raise their standaids of living. 

War Propaganda. When imperialistic commercial interests feel 
that their trading privileges in a foreign land aie thieatened by 
the encroachments of other foieign interests, oi by local business 
or the local government, they usually tiy to build up sentiment in 
their own country to protect their tiade and investments This is 
done through propaganda that causes all nationalists to desiie 
vengeance upon the offending peoiile Geneially the real cause of 
the friction is kept in the background Usually some uni elated 
“incident” is seized upon as cause for a misunderstanding between 
the two nations, such as the killing of a missioiiaiy, the kidnapping 
of a citizen, or some insult to the nation’s “honoi ” Thiough 
ai ticks, speeches, radio addi esses, cartoons, and other means of 
publicity, the people aie led to demand that the nation act to 
protect their commercial and industrial mteiests in a foieign land 

Secret Diplomacy. Secret diplomacy is concerned chiefly with 
making secret defensive and offensive alliances for the purpose of 
securing aid in the event of war Thus before the World War, 
Germany, Austria, Tuikey, and Italy had a senes of seciet ticaties 
stating what territories and concessions each was to receive in 
event of war Russia, Fiance, and England also had tieaties of a 
similar nature Italy was “piomised” more by the latter gioup, so 
during the war she deserted hei former friends and joined the 
Allies Seciet diplomacy has been bailed by the League of Nations 
However, some nations may violate this pi ovision 

National Honor. Nations believe that each state is soveieign and 
that an insult to an official of a nation or to a nation’s flag is j’ust 
cause for war Moie often than not the “insult” is used as an 
excuse to acquire the territory of a weaker nation or to insist upon 
special ti admg privileges Questions involving national honor should 
be easily arbitiated 

Militarism. Militarism is the building up of vast fighting machines 
— the avowed pin pose of which is to piotect the homeland and 
colonies of an impel lalistic nation The industrial nations have the 
laigest armies and navies The chief naval powers of the woild aie 
England, the United States, Japan, Fiance, and Italy All of these 
have, or are building, powerful air fleets Gei many’s military 
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stiengtli has been held down since the Woild War, but in the 
neiiod since Hitler has come into powei, she has been reauning 
lapidly, and in a short tune is expected to iival the othei nations 
of Em ope in mihtaiy stiength Each nation maintains that its fleet 
and airay aie for defense only, but that their iivals’ military 
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machines are foi offensive puiposes No government daies to allow 
its people to think that it is an aggiessor m a war The Woild 
War was a defensive wai for eveiy nation conceined — if we are 
to believe the statesmen and mihtaiy leaders of the vaiious countries 
Munitions Manufacturers. Recent disclosuies m various coun- 
tries have shown how much wai spirit has been fosteied by the indus- 
trialists of many countiies who manufactine munitions and other 
war supplies foi profit Peace is the last thing they desiie The 
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activities of Su Basil Zahaioff in fomenting and encouraging the 
Woild War have finally come to light A Mi Sheaiei testified 
that some Aineiican munitions makeis hiied him to do what he 
could to “wreck” the Geneva Disaimament Conference Pot tune 
Magazine published a sensational article^ chaiging many important 
munition films with fosteiing intei national ill-will A Senate Com- 
mittee, of which Senator Nye was chairman, in 1934 and 1935 
uiicoveied additional evidence of the activities of the armament 
manufacturers 

Excess Population. Due to increased population many nations 
have desiied to gain new lands for the puipose of colonization 
England has acquired vast territories which today are largely in- 
habited by people of English, Scotch, Irish, and Welsh descent 
Russia spiead over the comparatively uninhabited aiea of Siberia 
One of Japan’s avowed leasons foi seizing Manchukuo was for 
the purpose of providing room foi hei population to expand Italy 
eyes Ethiopia as a possible field for colonization, and some people 
believe that Rhodes and its neighboring islands weie seized by 
Italy at the close of the World Wai as a possible base for opeia- 
tions of a similar nature in Asia Minor Such conquests cannot but 
result m war. 


Means of Avoiding War 

Peace Movements. The government of the United States has been 
active in the piomotion of peace thioughout the world In 1905 
President Theodoie Roosevelt succeeded in making peace between 
Japan and Russia, resulting in the signing of the Treaty of Poits- 
mouth (N H ) President Woodiow Wilson was instrumental in 
organizing the League of Nations (discussed later in this section) 
Secretary of State Kellogg was active in promoting the Pact of 
Pans to outlaw war 

The Pan-American Union was established in 1889 for the pio- 
motion of harmony among the nations of the Ameiican continents 
The Union was developed primarily through the activities of 
Secretary of State James G Blame Frequent Congresses of the 
Union have been held They have sometimes led to a closer undei- 
standmg between the United States and the Latin- American re- 
‘“Arms and the Men,” Fortune Magazine, March, 1934 
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publics. Secretaiy Hughes at Havana in 1928 and Secretary Hull at 
Montevideo in 1933 succeeded in laigely overcoming the suspicion 
that the United States was using the Monroe Doctiinc for her own 
selfish economic pui poses 

This good feeling toward the United States by the Latin- 
American lepublics was fuither strengthened by the Wilson Day 
speech of Piesidcnt Fiankhn D Roosevelt in Deccmhci, 1933, 
when he declared that it was the policy of the United State.s to 
maintain the position of “good neighboi” towaid the nations in 
North and South America and that the piesci vation of mteinal 
stability of Ameiican nations was not the sole lesponsibility of the 
United States Piesident Roosevelt declared 

The maintenance of constitutional govcmmeiit in othei nations is not 
a sacred obligation devolving upon the United States alone The main- 
tenance of law and the ordcily piocesscs of goveinment in this hemi- 
sphere IS the concein of each individual nation within its own boidcis 
first of all 

It is only if and when the failui e of orderly pi ocesses alfcct the other 
nations of the continent that it becomes tbcir concein, and the point to 
stress IS that m such an event it becomes the joint concein of a whole 
continent in which we ai e all neighboi s 

In the enunciation of this policy Piesident Roosevelt declared 
that the goveinment of the United Stales would from now on be 
unalterably opposed to aimed intervention in dealing with her 
neighbors Internal disturbances in hei sister states would be the 
concein of all This policy has done much to relieve the strain 
that has at times existed between the United States and the Latin- 
American republics 

Further m the same speech Piesident Roosevelt made three 
significant proposals foi peace These were made after he declared 
that 90 per cent of the world was desirous of eliminating war and 
that war is made by governments and not by peoples The pro- 
posals were 

I Let every nation agree to eliminate over a short period of years, 
and by progressive steps, every weapon of offense in its possession and 
to create no additional weapons of offense This docs not guarantee a 
nation against invasion unless you iinplcinent it with the 1 ight to fortify 
Its own borders with peimancnt and non-mobilc defenses, and also with 
the right to assuic itself through international continuing inspection 
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that Its neighbois aic not o eating noi maintaining offensive weapons 
of wai 

2 A simple declaration that no nation will pci m it any of its aimed 
foices to cioss Its own boideis into the tciutoiy ot aiiotbei nation 
Snell an act would be legarded by Inmianity as an act ot aggiession 
and, as an act, theiefoie, that would call ±oi condemnation by humanity 

3 It IS deal, of couise, that no such agreement foi the elimination 
of aggiession and foi the weapons of ottensive vvaifaie would be of • 
any value to the woild unless e\eiy nation, without exception, enteied 
into the agiecment by solemn obligation 

If then such an agieemciit weie signed by a gieat majoiity of nations 
on a definite condition that it would go into effect only when signed by 
all nations, it would be a compai atively easy mattei to deteiniine which 
nations in this enlightened time aie willing to go on lecoid as belonging 
to the small imnoiity of mankind which still believes in the use of the 
swoid foi invasion of and attack upon then neighbois 

Othei movements in this countiy towaicl peace have taken the 
form of societies that have pieached the hoiiois of wai, that have 
urged membciship m interiialional peace oiganizations, and that 
have advocated refusal to fight on the part of potential soldieis 
Agitation thiough meetings, pamphlets, papers, and magazine 
articles is used Vaiious othci methods, such as propaganda thiough 
cjuestionnaiies sent to mmisteis, college students, teachers, and 
othei s, in winch votes aie taken as to then stand in case of wai, 
aie also used Societies such as the National Council foi the Pie- 
vention of War^ and the Women’s Intel national League foi Peace 
and Fieedom Iscep up an agitation to pi event any increase m the 
aimy and the navy Peace oiganizations maintain a lobby in Wash- 
ington to woik foi measuies that piomote peace 

Some of the pioposals made by peace societies foi the prevention 
of war aie 

(1) The lefusal of people to join the aimy 

(2) The refusal to lend money to warring nations 

(3) The economic boycotting of wai ring nations 

(4) The abolition of aimamciits 

(5) The goveinment owneiship and operation of munitions and 
aims plants, thus taking much of the piivate piofit out of wai 

(6) The teaching of the hoirois and futility of war 

(7) The joining of international oiganizations working for peace 

^ See Appendix C 
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Pacific Settlement of Disputes. Thcte will piobably always be 
inteiiiational disputes Most of these can Ijc settled pleasantly by an 
interchange of notes ot by a joint confcience Out of these oideily 
diplomatic channels a treaty or an informal "nndet standing” may 
etneige By 1930 ovei 10,000 lieaties had hecn made heUveen vaii- 
Oiis nations and dorens of new ones aie being made each year 
Then iheie is arbitration In the last seventy yeais nations have 
begun to refer then disputes to iieulial poisons, 01 to aihiliation 
committees for settlement Great IjiiLam has jieaccfnlly settled 
seventy disputes thiough aihitiation and the United States almost 
as many In 1899 the Pcimancnt Coiiit of Aibitialion was set up 
at The Hague to simplify the use of aihitialion, cadi nation sub- 
mitting to the Secietaiy of the Coint a list of competent jieisons 
who could well he selected as aihitiatois 
International Organizations The nations have also been suc- 
cessful in setting up and co-opcialing in vanous inteiiiational 01- 
ganizations The Universal Postal Union was established in 1863 
and has since successfully haimonized all postal chfriLultics lictween 
cQimtiies aiising out of the sending of mail fiom couiitiy to cnuii- 
tiy The Universal Tclegiajihic Union (1865) has done the same 
foi telegiaph scivicc All told tlicie aie neaily fifty official bodies 
of this SOIL including the futeinational Sanitaiy Union (1892), 
the Inteiiiational Labor Offiee (1900), the Intel national Opium 
Commission (1909), and olhcis The culmination of this co-opeia- 
tion was the cieation 111 1919 of the League of Nations 
The League of Nations. Aftei the wai seveial of the allied 
leadeis, notalily General Smuts of South Africa and I’lesident 
Wilson of the United Stales, wcie anxious that an inteiiiational 
oigamzation be developed to piomotc peace and international co- 
opeiation The Covenant of the League of Nations was wntteii 
into the Tieaty of Vcisailles, which was not lalified by the United 
States Eveiy mipoitanl nation has been a mcmbei of the League 
with the exception of the United Stales 
The League is oiganizcd with an executive hiauch consisting of 
the Council and the Secretariat , a legislative hiaiieh, the Assemlily, 
and a judicial body, the Pciinanenl Couit of International Justice 
The Council consists of five jicrmanent mcmheis ,uid nine lcm])o- 
laiy inemheis elected by the Assembly Its chief duties aie to settle 
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disputes, to take action to pievent wai, and to develop plans foi 
the limitation of aimameiits 

The Assembly is composed of delegates from member states 
It meets in Geneva annually m September It elects new membcis 
to the League, the tempoiaiy membeis of the Council, the judges 
of the Peimanent Couit, considers amendments to the Covenant, 
the revision of treaties, and handles the finances It woiks largely 
through committees The Assembly also investigates international 
disputes, most of which have already been considered by the 
Council 

The purpose of the League is three-fold ( i ) to insure the ful- 
fillment of tieaty obligations, (2) to promote inteinational co- 
opeiation, and (3) to piovide a safeguaid against war 

The League has also been active in sponsoimg international co- 
operation thiough pioinotmg health, improving labor conditions, 
controlling diugs, encoui aging education, and in other matters of 
international concern This work has been chiefly of a fact-finding 
and advisory nature 

In providing safeguards against wai the League has been only 
partly successful Its decisions m regard to Memel and other minor 
disputes in Euiope have been accepted But in the Smo- Japanese 
dispute over Manchuria, it failed This dispute led to the with- 
drawal of Japan from the League after an unfavoiable recom- 
mendation had been made by the League’s investigating committee 

The League’s inability to agree to levision of the Treaty of 
Versailles led to the withdrawal of Geimany The withdrawal of 
Japan and Geimany and the failure of the League to unite in 
solving these two major pioblems greatly weakened the prestige of 
the League in the eyes of the world This j^iestige was somewhat 
regained through the successful handling of the crisis between 
Jugoslavia and Hungaiy following the assassination of King Alex- 
ander in Marseilles in 1934, and through the peaceful settlement 
of the Saar dispute between France and Germany thiough a plebis- 
cite conducted by the League 

The World Court, The Permanent Couit of International Justice 
consists of fifteen judges selected by the League of Nations and 
paid by it But m every other respect the Couit is separate fiom 
the League It meets at The Hague while the League meets at 
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Geneva A nation may join the Court without joining the League 
of Nations This is precisely what Presidents Harding, Coolidge, 
Hoover, and Franklin D Roosevelt recommended should be done 
by the United States Flowevei, the Senate has always lefused to 
follow these recommendations, the last refusal taking place m 
January, 1935 

In its first ten yeais of existence the Court has successfully 
adjudicated thirty-two cases that were submitted to it It is hoped 
by the fi lends of the Court that it will develop a body of rules and 
piecedents which will he of great value in settling future disputes 
The high ability and character of the judges who have served on it 
and the caieful, intelligent decisions that the Couit has so far 
rendeied do much to justify this hope^ 

The Pact of Pans The Pact of Pans (sometimes called the 
Kellogg-Biiand Treaty) is a hncf treaty condemning the recourse 
to war as a solution of mtci national disputes, and declaimg that 
all disputes shall be settled by pacific means Sixty-two nations have 
signed this treaty Nations have interpieted the pact as condemning 
wars of aggression only As wars aie seldom wars of aggression m 
the eyes of the pai ticipants, the chief effect of this treaty will 
probably be the stirring up of world sentiment against the warring 
nations This sentiment was aioused against Japan m its conquest 
of Manchuria and Jehol, and may have deterred Japan at that time 
from conquering laigei portions of China 

International Good Will Peace pacts, disarmaments, treaties, 
the League of Nations, international postal unions, and other inter- 
national agreements aie all means of aiding nations to co-operate 
with each other The closer nations are bi ought together by im- 
pioved tianspoitation and communication facilities, the moie need 
theie will be for further means of peaceful inteicouise and under- 
standing It is our duty as citizens of a great nation with thousands 
of contacts with other countries to be alert to world affaiis and 
woild problems We are becoming more than ever cithcns of the 
world We must study ways of maintaining international good 
will and of keeping the United States a “good neighbor” m the 
community of nations. 

^ Three Americans, John Bassett Moore, Charles Evans Hughes, and Frank 
B Kellogg, have served as judges on this Court 
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STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
SUMMARIZING QUESTIONS 

T. What aie the pinvisions in the Constitution loi national defense^ 

2 Why does the United States niamUin a much stiongei navy tlian 
ai my ^ 

3 What IS the status ol the an seivicc in the national defense^ 

4 What aiguinents may be given pio and ton tni civilian military 
tiainnig-^ 

5 What is meant by jingoism^ Why is it likely to encouiagc wai ? 

6 What IS the cost of vvai in life, money, and social and moial qual- 
ities as illiistiatecl by the Woiltl Wai ^ 

7 Do wais usually succeed in pei niaiiently settling disputes^ Explain 

8 What aie some of the advantages to a nation that may he gained 
thiough warfaie? 

9 Explain how inipciialisra is a cause of wais 

10 What pait docs piopaganda play in fuithcnng inipei lalistic wais? 

II, What pait did scciet diplomacy play in developing the spnit of wai 
among the Euiopean nations befoie the Woild Wai ? 

12 How IS ''National Honor” used as an excuse foi wai ? 

13 Explain what is meant hy militaiism How may it hieecl wars? 

14 How may an excessively laige population lead a nation to wai ? 

1 5 What pai t Iiavc Amei icaii statcsniui played in pi omoting peace ? 
What IS Piesident Roosevelt's “good neigliboi” policy? 

16 What proposals are made hv peace societies foi the pievention 
of wai ? 

17 Explain the oiganization and work of the League of Nations 

18 What IS the scope of the work foi peace cnveicd by the World 
Coiiit? 

19 What probable effect do you believe the Pact of Pans will have on 
vvoi Id peace ? 

20 Do you see any fundamental causes foi wai that will pi obably have 
to be eliiiiinated befoie oigamzations like the League of Nations, 
the World Couit, and treaties such as the Pact of Pans will be 
effective ? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

I Cnticize the following quotation fiom a speech by Theodoie Roose- 
velt Wheiein do you think he is light 01 wiong? Justify your 
attitude 

“It must be evei kept in mind that wai is not meiely justifiable 
but impeiative upon honoiable men and upon an honoiable nation 
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when peace is only to be obtained by the saciificc oT the conscien- 
tious conviction 01 of national welfaie. A just wai is in the long 
lun fai bettci foi a Nation’s soul than the most piospeious peace 
obtained by acquiescence in wioiig 01 injustice It must be icmein- 
beied to be defeated m wai is bcttei than not to have fought at all ” 

2 Ciitically discuss each of the following slalcnients 

“Only a wai like nation gets along in the woikl I siinjily do not 
believe 111 the Utopia of eternal peace foi all people” Du Hugo 
Eckcner 

“All peisons who foiesee the next gieal vvai and would have us 
piepaie foi it should lie executed ” Georgc Bi rnaud Shaw 
“M ilitdiy technique' How competent m peace to gam wai — how 
impotent in wai to gam victoiy” Cattain B II L Hauf 
“T lieie was ncvci a good wai 01 a bad peace” Bi njamin 
Franklin 

“For what can war hut endless wais still hiccd” John Milton 
"Fools' Would you live foicvei FiiimruicK inn Gut at (to 
Ins soldicis) 

3 Question foi panel discussion Is it tiue that model n civih/alion is 
111 a lace between (i) a “United Stales of the Woild” that can 
control woild conflicts, and (2) the destuictinn of the woild by 
mechanued waifaie? 

4 Question foi debate Resolved, Tliat intei national agi cements such 
as the Pact of Pans aie inc.ipablc of assunng woild jitace 

COMMUNITY PROTLhMS 

1. Discuss the question of vvai, if possilile, wiili some Woild Wai 
veteians who saw seivice at tlu fioiil What wci e then inipies- 
sions of wai What do they suggest as a means of seeming woild 
peace '' 

2, If theie is a local unit of the National Gnaid m yoin loninminly 01 
a neigliboiing town what seivice docs it oltei as means of jiiotec- 
tioiU How aie the men tiainrxU What is the stiength of the 
National Guaid in yoni stated What aie its inajoi activities^ 
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Chapter ii . PROTECTING THE CONSUMER 


The Purposes of this Chapter 

1 To observe the weaknesses of the laisscz-fanc policy, 

2 To examine some of the problems facing the consumci 

3. To show what the goveinment does to aid the consumei 

4 To considei fuither steps that the government may lake in con- 
suniei piotection 

It has been only in recent years that the government has given 
any thought to protecting the consumer While citizens have for 
centuries expected their governments to piotecl them from law- 
breakers at home and from aggressive foieign nations, it was as- 
sumed that they, as consumeis, weie capable of judging for them- 
selves as to the purity and quality of the articles they purchased 
This was a part of the economic philosophy which prevailed during 
most of the nineteenth century, the doctrine of laissez faire 

Laissez Faire. This is a Fiench term which may be fieely trans- 
lated as “do not interfeie ” It is the belief that goveinment should 
not interfere with business Some of its advocates have expi essed it 
in such slogans as, “Let the government govern and let business 
men run business,” or “Less goveinment in business and more 
business m government,” or even, “That government is best which 
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governs least” Carned out consistently, which it never has been, 
the laissez-faire philosophy would prohibit all government aid to 
business (see Chaptei 15), all government legulation of business, 
such as the supervision of lailroads, utilities, banks, and every form 
of factoiy and labor legislation (see Chapter 12) 

The theory of laissez fane is plausible and attractive Let men pur- 
sue their own interests They will stait industiies, employ woikers, 
and pioduce goods All people, capitalists, woikers, and consuineis, 
will look out foi themselves and all will be well A London textbook 
of 1S50 called Easy Lessons on Money Matters for Young People 
stated, “It IS curious to observe how, thiough the wise and benefi- 
cent airangements of Providence, men thus do the greatest service 
to the public when they ai e thinking of nothing but their own gam ” 
It IS something of a “suivival-of-the-fittest” plnlosophy 

Caveat Emptor. The laissez-faiie theoiy as applied to the lela- 
tions between buyers and sellers has often been described by the 
Latin teim caveat emptor or “let the buyer beware ” It was a logi- 
cal result of the theoiy of fiee competition and self-inteiest Con- 
sumers weie supposed to be capable of looking out loi themselves 
in the market We know now that this is not tiue Few consuineis 
know what is and what is not puie They are also ignoiant as to 
variations in quality A very popular book dealing with the subject 
of consumer buying raises these questions to illustrate the igno- 
rance of consumers ^ 

Why do you buy one make of automobile rather than anothei Why 
do you draw up beside a filling station pump which is painted led 
rather than one which is painted yellow? Why do you buy the tooth 
paste you are using — what do you know about its lelative meiit com- 
pared with other tooth pastes — do you know if it has, beyond a pleasant 
taste, any merit at all ? Have you any evidence, except blind hope, that 
the package of insecticide under your arm will actually rid a house of 
flies? Is this cake of soap really going to give you a school giil com- 
plexion? How can you tell what type of electiic lefrigeiatoi is tech- 
nically the best within the lange of what you can afford to pay, or oil 
heater, or vacuum cleaner, 01 electric washei, or radio set? Do you 
know what kind of paint or vainish you ought to have for the floois, 
the studio walls, the picket fence, the kitchen shelves ? How many wash- 
ings will these shirts survive, how many ball games those stockings foi 
Junioi , how many shaves that safety lazoi blade? What does “solid 

^From Chase, Stuart, and Schlink, F J, Yow Money’s Wo>th, pp 1-2 
By permission of the Macmillan Company, publishers 
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mahogany” mean to you, and what does it mean to the furniture tiade? 
What do you know about the ultimate effect on cells and tissues of that 
fat leducer? 

One who goes into the maiket to buy a motoi car to-day is natuially 
confused He has lead the woids best and greatest so often that they 
have ceased to be convincing Wheic all is best, he idlects, thcic can 
be no best Thousand dollai cais have been dcsciibed to him m ten 
thousand dollar language And vice vcisa lie finds hiiubelf the taigct 
in a war of adjectives, the helpless victim in a gigantic competition of 
woids And so he is foiccd to rely on chance — the advice of his fi lends 
01 his own limited expeiicnce 

Thus an automobile adveitiscr fiankly states the case of what con- 
fronts the consumei — not only in automobiles, but in household ap- 
pliances, textiles, shoes, soap, tooth powder, building mateiials, food- 
stuffs — to a greater or less degiee in neaily cveiything he buys It 
confionts Park Avenue no less than the Bowery, the faimei no less 
than the city dwellci It affects every man, woman, and child in the 
country. We aie all Alices in a Woncleiland of conflicting claims, 
bright promises, fancy packages, soaring woids, and almost impenetrable 
ignoi ance 

When the consumer ts said to be an Alice in Wondeiland theie 
IS no suggestion of criticism of the consumei ’s lack of education or 
even of what has been called his "economic illiteracy" It is only 
to point out that we aie all laced with an almost infinite variety of 
articles of clilfeicnt shape, size, style, design, make, and price Who 
can possibly he well-infoimcd in icgaid to all of thcni^ A large New 
York depaitmcnt stoie sells 350,000 chffeient articles Even in 
smallei cities a consumer must choose fiom 200 kinds of tooth 
brushes, over 100 kinds of washing machines, Co makes of pianos, 
150 kinds of fountain pens, and so on through the hundreds of 
articles which some families buy every ycai or oflcnci Thus Mi X 
may become an expert buyer of automobiles, his neighbor may mas- 
ter the different varieties of cotton textiles, his wife may leain a 
great deal about canned peaches, but how is anyone to become an 
expert buyer of eveiy article included in hrs purchases^ 

Breakdown o£ Laisse2 Faire. There are many reasons why the 
laissez-faire system has been diastically modified and government 
has leached farther and faither into business For one thing the 
better capitalists asked the government to protect them from less 
humane competitors The labor laws which have been passed to 
protect the woikers will be discussed in Chaplei 12 The ways in 
which business has asked for and received government aid will he 
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studied in Chaptei 15 Many groups of citizens have urged the 
government to step into lather than keep out of business. In this 
chapter, however, we are concerned with what government has done 
to protect the consumer. 

Food and Drug Inspection. Just as some selfish employers under 
laissez fane were guilty of exploiting the labor of children until 
their more humane competitors demanded that the government enact 
laws to pi event it, so a few unsciupiilous canneis and meat-packeis 
weie guilty of selling adulterated, spoded, and poisonous food 
Some of this was done knowingly with full knowledge of the effects 
on the consumers Even after the facts were published, some manu- 
factuiers neglected to make their products wholesome and safe 
because they said it would increase their pioduction costs Some 
went further and actively opposed the various attempts to enact 
state and federal puie food laws. Indeed it was only after many 
yeais of persistent effort that Dr Harvey W Wiley and his cohorts 
succeeded in peistiading Congress to enact the Federal Food and 
Drugs Act of igod This law has since been supplemented by many 
others, such as the Meat Inspection Act, the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act, and the Tea Inspection Act The enforcement of these 
laws falls to the Federal Food and Drug Administration which is in 
the Department of Agt icultuie 

How active this bureau has been 111 trying to protect the consumer 
IS shown by the fact that m the first twenty yeais of federal in- 
spection of food and diugs over 300,000 samples were analyzed 
and 23,000 cases were piosecuted Some of the violations they found 
were almost incredible They analyzed a so-called gelatine and found 
it made chiefly of glue as well as containing poisonous zinc and 
copper They found a coffee on the market made of a mixtiiie 
of ground di led peas and rice hulls with a little coffee to give it a 
coffee taste and odor Tliey located a tomato ketchup which tested 
1 50,000,000 bacteria per cubic centimetei 

Despite the activity of the Federal Food and Drug Administration 
and in spite of the improved quality of meat, milk, canned goods, 
and drugs since 1907, we are still far from having adequate food and 
drugs inspection. About a thud of all meat sold is not inspected at 
all and even meat which has the federal stamp of approval is some- 
times adulteiated by the retailer 01 restaurant ownei Fresh color 
can be restored to spoiled meat by the addition of certain chemicals 
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In 1933 Massachusetts Department of Healtli found sulpliui 
dioxide m fifteen out of twenty-six samples of hamburger ^ Tlie 
Indiana Board of Health inspected 418 dairies during October, 1932, 
and found the following ratings 


Excellent . . None 

Good 10 

Fair 136 

Poor 186 

Bad 86 


There are many other ways 111 which food inspection is inade- 
quate. The practice of spraying fruits and vegetables has brought 
the danger of residues of lead ai senate and othci poisons capable 
of killing insects and at least deranging a human stomach This is 
true of apples, pears, lettuce, cabbage, celciy, and othei pioducts, 
all of which should be washed carefully befoic eating There is also 
the problem of proper handling of foods by the letail stoies, hotels, 
bakeries, and lestauiants so that they aie still wholesome and pure 
when they reach the consumei Tins lies m the field of local 
regulation 

State and Local Inspection Services. In addition to wliat the 
federal goveinment does 111 this field many slates and cities inspect 
watei, milk, and ice cream Great piogicss has lieen made in this, 
but several thousand people die each yeai of typhoid, and in gen- 
eral our typhoid rate is consideiably higher than lunnpcan coun- 
tries ® In addition there is still sold m some states milk which comes 
fioni tuberculous cows, although some stales (such as Wisconsin, 
Illinois, and Iowa) have virtually eliminated this danger 

Quite as important as inspecting food is the inspection of hotels, 
restaurants, bakeries, confectioneries, and other places serving or 
preparing foods The kitchens of such places should be inspected foi 
cleanliness and sanitation The piersons who work in them should 
be given periodic physical examinations They should at all tunes 
be clean and well This sort of inspection rarely occurs m small 
places and is frequently inadequate in large cities The 278 cities 
with population of 30,000 and over spent in 1930 as follows 

^Annals of the American Academy, 173 28, May, 1934 
The typhoid rate in New York is 254 times that of London, The Chicago 
rate is 3, Boston 5, and Philadelphia 7 times that of London. Yet the rate in 
London is higher than Berlin, Vienna, Hamburg, The Hague, and other Euro- 
pean cities 
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Police Departments $222,411,995 

Fire Departments 154,227,724 

Inspection 18,864,818 

Of the pitiably small amount spent for inspection over half was 
spent on building inspection, and only a baie $4,500,000 on inspect- 
ing food 

Railroad Regulation. The consumer is m need of more than 
mere protection against impure food and duigs He buys a great 
variety of goods and services and is open to many vaiieties of ex- 
cessive charges and, in some cases, fraud One item which concerns 
neaily eveiy citizen is that of laihoad service After years of rail- 
road scandals, bnbeiy, graft, seciet agreements, and mysteiious 
and unfair “rebates,” the fedeial government entered upon the task 
of regulating the railroads For this purpose it created the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission This body, although hampered 
by adveise court decisions and opposition from the railroads, finally 
established regulation It set uniform passenger and freight rates, 
abolished discriminations of vaiious soits, and piescnbed railioad' 
policies in the interest of the lailroads and the public Recently bus 
and truck lines, shipping lines, and air companies have been placed 
under the same contiol 

The work of the Intel state Commeice Commission has been well 
done At all times the Commission has kept in mind the interest 
of the lailroads and has initiated many policies which have improved 
their safety, their technical development, and even, to a certain 
degi ee, their financial well-being The Commission has not neglected 
the consumer’s point of view The consumer has obtained fair and 
honest treatment in railroad matters in contrast with the secret rates, 
special lehates, and disci immatory favors shown before legula- 
tion Of couise the consumer’s chief interest is in low passenger and 
freight rates This the Commission has attempted to secuie insofar 
as the finances of the railroad companies have permitted reduction 
m lates While in most European countries the railroads are gov- 
ernment owned, in America we have made great pi ogress under 
a system of private ownership with government legulation 

Regulating Utilities. One of the most important foims of gov- 
ernment restraint in the mteiest of the consumers has been the regu- 
lation of the municipal utilities such as water, gas, electricity, tele- 
phone service, and street-railways (see Chapter 5) Starting with 
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Massachusetts in 1885, all but one of the states have set up state 
utility commissions (sometimes called “commerce commissions”) 
These commissions usually have the power to fix rates, to requiie 
annual lepoits fiom the companies, and to disappiove sales and 
mergers which are “contraiy to the pulilic inteiest” Some state 
commissions can also supeivise the accounting methods used and 
the stocks and bonds issued The chief irowei, howcvci, is the powci 
to fix rates All decisions aic subject to appeal to the courts A 
typical utility comimssinn consideis thousands of cases annually 

A diffeicnce of opinion exists as to whcthci or not the state 
utility commission should assume the powei to initiate cases 01 
whether it should wait until a complaint has been made to it The 
piactice vanes in diffeient states Some commissions consider then 
function to be that of an unijiiie, wailing impaitially foi a dispute 
to aiise upon which they will make a decision The utility company 
will either complain that their utility lates are too low 01 the city 
officials will complain that the rates are too high or that the seivice 
IS pool The two sides will hue lawyers, piesent evidence, and argue 
then cases The commission, detached and impaitial, will rule on 
the case In a few slates the commission has been ordered to send 
out investigatoi s to find out what communities have high rates or 
pool seivice, 01 what companies aie being unfairly Heated, and to 
pioceed on its own account to coirccl these situations 

Theic are a number of obstacles in the way of effective regulation 
of utilities by state commissions. 

(1) The commissions aie ficqucntly incompetent or pooily- 
suited to their task Frequently political motives lule in the ap- 
pointment of utility commibsioneis and seldom are men chosen 
who have any engineering, accounting, or legal background in the 
field of public utilities 

(2) The commissions aie inadequately staffed If expeit assist- 
ants were available in full-time peimanent positions, these might 
make up for the commission’s own incompetence Some stales do 
have a number of such expcits on the commission’s staff Most states 
do not supply adequate funds for this 

(3) The difficulty of setting a fan valuation on the utility com- 
pany makes it difficult, if not impossible, to set fair rates The state 
law usually pi ovules that the companies shall be pciinitted to earn 
a “fair profit” on then investment What is a “fan piofit”^ Sup- 
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pose the commission agrees on 7 per cent Seven per cent of what ^ 
Of the capital stock of the company^ This may be “-watered,” that 
IS, unduly increased for speculative purposes. Shall it be 7 per cent 
of the original cost of constructing the utility? Or shall it be the 
replacement cost ? Courts have sometimes ordered one or the other 
of the last two sets of figures to be used 

(4) Inequality of the two sides exists in the hearings before the 
commission Utility companies usually have fine lawyers, often men 
who specialize in this one task of appearing before state commis- 
sions in rate cases Cities have no lawyer at all or perhaps use their 
city attorney, who is frequently wholly ignorant of the most effective 
methods of piesenting the city’s side of the case The consumers 
of electiicity, gas, telephone services, and water are unorganized 
and frequently almost indifferent to the whole affair. They fail to 
back up their officials and the whole complaint lacks aggressiveness 

(5) The complex financial structure of the utility companies 
makes an accurate idea of their piofits diffiailt to obtain Their 
interconnections are so complex They sometimes own subsidiaries 
and are themselves owned by anothei company which may be owned 
by another which may be owned by a holding company in a distant 
state Their piofits are distiibuted in such ways as to defy discovery 

The general opinion of students of the question is that utility com- 
missions are too weak, rather than too severe, in their regulation 
They have permitted the companies in some cases to earn large 
profits by charging exorbitant lates Theie have been some cases of 
graft and corruption However, some states have had strong com- 
missions. Those of New York, Massachusetts, and Wisconsin have 
usually been quite active in the public interest 

Government Ownership. A totally diffeient method of regula- 
tion has been tried in a few cases, and has been advocated by such 
men as ex-Governoi Alfied Smith of New York and President 
Franklin D Roosevelt This method provides for the government, 
either federal, state, or local, to set up and operate a publicly-owned 
utility plant to compete with privately-owned companies and to 
serve as a “yardstick” of what their lates should be 

Government ownership of electric service has giown despite op- 
position from utility companies There are now aliout as many city- 
owned plants as privately-owned plants, although the private plants 
are generally much larger Los Angeles is the largest city with a city- 
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owned electric plant, but others are Cleveland, San Fiancisco, 
Seattle, Columbus, Fort Wayne, and Tacoma All told there aie 
about 1,800 city-owned plants in the United Slates 
Some of these cities have been able to chai gc vei y low rates and 
still earn some piofit to the city They have the advantage of being 
able to borrow funds more cheaply, of no over-capitalization, of 
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competent manageis at low salaiies, and the freedom fiom the 
necessity of earning high pi ofits The private plants can make sav- 
ings in the smaller places by consolidating plants, seiving a number 
of communities Thus a number of small places (undei 10,000 popu- 
lation) in the state of Iowa tried government ownership and were 
glad to give it up foi a umried pnvatc system Tn geneial, the piivate 
plants chaige lower lates to industiial uscis, factoiies, laihoads, and 
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laige stoies, and the city-owned plants charge less to domestic 
consumei s ^ 

Trusts and Unfair Competition. A trust might be defined as a 
combination of peisons oi corporations which have conspiied to- 
gether to injure the business ol some other peison or corporation 
Trusts are usually monopolies or are tending to become monopolistic 
in chaiacter This is dangerous to the consumer If the trust is al- 
lowed to monopolize its field it will be in a position to charge the 
consumer excessive puces and pocket for itself exorbitant piofits 
This veiy thing has happened in oil, tobacco, sugar, meat, and 
aluminum, all articles of common use While we do not foibid 
monopolies and a considerable number do exist, we do check their 
powei through our anti-trust laws and the threat of piosecution A 
number of companies have been convicted and a numbei of trusts 
have been dissolved 

With the passing of the Fedeial Trade Commission Act in 19:4, 
the government began to check many forms of unfair competition 
Many unfair practices were listed in the law, such as bribery, false 
statements, and seciet relationships with competing fiims and their 
employees Good work has also been clone under this law in pi event- 
ing fiaud and misbranding of articles in a small number of in- 
dusti les 

Securities. The sale of stocks and bonds of corpoiafions has al- 
ways afforded an opportunity to defraud consumei s Smooth- 
tongued salesmen peddled worthless oil stock, gold-minmg stock, 
and similar fraudulent investments on thousands of gullible cus- 
tomers Hardly a community in the countiy has escaped the loss of 
money through bad investments of this chaiactei IVTost states have 
enacted “blue-sky laws” to prevent the sale of securities known to 
be of no value The fedeial government has set severe penalties for 
the “use of the mails to defiaud” peisons by the sale of securities 
01 by countless other schemes In 1933 and 1934 a federal Securi- 
ties Exchange Commission (S EC) was created to legulate the 
stock markets and to supervise the issuance and sale of secuiities 
It IS estimated that the public has lost more money in stocks and 

^The 1932 figures of the U S Census Bureau show that domestic con- 
sumers served by private plants paid an average of S (if per KWH while 
those served by public plants paid 4 yf The avei age rates to commercial users 
were 27^ and 31/ lespectively 
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bonds than in any other manner There arc many obstacles m the 
way of collecting this difficulty but some eftoit is liciiig made 

What Government Might Do for the Consumer. Thcie aie a 
numbei of peisons who, because of then eaiiiest dcsiie to see the 
consumer leceive gieatei protection than he now enjoys, advocate 
much stiongei goveinment activity in this diiection They considci 
the regulatory activities which we have been examining as falling 
far short of leal consumer piotcction Some of the things they 
believe it desiiable and pioper for the goveinment to dn aic 

(1) Give out tnfotmation The fedcial government itself, mas- 
nnich as it is the largest buyer of goods in the counti y, has developed 
a numbei of excellent methods to insuie that it obtains good ejuahty 
and pays fair prices for the goods it buys Foi one thing, it usually 
buys according to specifications which means that if it wishes, foi 
example, to place an order foi a laige quantity of liquid soap foi 
use in government liuildings, it advcitises for bids on licjuid soap 
made from specified ingiedients, according to wbalevci foi inula 
goveinment tests have pioved to be Iiest Some people ask why these 
specifications could not be made public so that consumci s also could 
demand the best^ And why could not the piicc winch the govein- 
inent pays be published? Aftei all, they say, these specifications aic 
diawn up 111 public laboratoi ics and at public exiieuse 

(2) Comparaiive test'! The fedcial Bureau of Standards, which 
does the majoi share of the laboratoiy woik foi fedeial purchases, 
has also made many coinjiaiative tests of well-known tiadc-inarked 
articles Which is the best bland of gasoline^ Lalioiatoiy tests will 
give a compaiative lating foi all biands Wliy, it is asked, could 
not these tests be made public? At the piesent time a numbei of 
piivate oiganizatioiis attempt this veiy thing Ihc hugest of these 
IS a co-opeiative oiganization known as ConsiimeTs Rescaich, Inc , 
located in Washington, New Jersey However, then testing woik 
is limited by the fact that then funds come fioin then small mem- 
bership fees and aie not adequate to carry on comprehensive tests of 
every product With most pioducts changing then models, style, 
quality, and design once a yeai or oflcnci, any piivatc oigaiiiza- 
tion will find it almost impossible to keep up 

(3) Grading and labeling A pioposal which has leccnLly been 
advocated by the federal Bin can of Home Economics and liy the 
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American Home Economics Association would provide for com- 
pulsoiy grade labeling of all goods sold over the counter All 
products would be eligible, if they meet certain standards, to be 
labeled "Giade A," or if they fell shoit of these standaids but met 
others, to be labeled “Grade B,” and so on This plan is already m 
effect in lumbei, fruits (in some states), gas burners, meat, and 
dnigs The letteis U S P on drugs mean that the product meets 
the technical specifications of the United States Phaiinacopoeia 
Under fedeial inspection a group of co-opeiating creameries have 
sold over 800,000,000 pounds of buttci stamped with a score of 93 
(consideied “excellent”) 01 better 
So fai this work has been voluntaiy and frequently not under 
government control It is proposed to make giade labeling com- 
pulsoiy for all products sold to the ultimate consumer 

(4) Truth in advcitismg Another proposal is that the govern- 
ment should be empowered to lake action against false statements 
of adveitisers The case of patent medicines illustrates this need 
While It IS true tliat patent medicines may not make false claims 
on their labels (under the Food and Ding Act of 1906) there is no 
restiiction as to what they may claim in their newspaper and maga- 
zine advertising It is interesting to compare occasionally the ex- 
travagant adveitising claims foi medicine, tooth pastes, and mouth- 
washes with the very model ate statements on the actual packages 
Objections to Further Government Activity All of the above 
pioposals have aroused opposition It is worth while to point out 
some of the objections to their enactment These are 

(1) Greater extension of government control over business 
There are many persons who feel that, even if it be granted that 
the government could function efficiently in the field of gieatei 
consumer piotection, it is undesiiable to fuither extend goveinment 
control ovei business These peisons believe that some measure 
of laissez fame is desirable and that the tiend away fiom it has 
gone far enough 

(2) Danger of political control In the hands of an unscrupulous 
bureau, these powers, if granted, would be very daiigeious Inferior 
goods might be graded as “Giade A” and excellent products might 
receive low ratings 

(3) Involves considerable expense. It would mean additional fed- 
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eial expense and consequently additional taxes if these activities 
should be undei taken 

Consumer Organizations. It may be that it is the duty of the 
consumer to piotect himself If so, he needs to oiganize Many 
consumer organizations are in existence in this countiy and even 
more m Em ope In addition to Consiimei’s Reseai ch, Inc , and simi- 
lar organizations engaged m consumci education, thcic aie con- 
siimei’s co-opei atives, which ate oigam/.ations in which a iiumliei 
of consumers pool their resoiiiccs to buy goods foi themselves at 
cost President Roosevelt has called them “bona fide and legitimate 
co-operative oi ganizations ” Thcie aic about 1,500 consuniei’s co- 
operatives 111 the United States with about 500,000 membeis Then 
business m 1933 leached $roo,ooo,ooo In Gicat Biitain there aie 
more than 7,000,000 members in such societies doing a total business 
of over $1,000,000,000 The London Co-operative Society is the 
largest in the world with 500,000 memlieis, 12,000 employees, and 
doing an annual Imsmess of ovei .$30,000,000 

The fiist successful co-opeiative society was one foimed of woik- 
ing-people in Rochdale, England, in the year 1844 Then plan, 
which IS moic 01 less followed by all successful co-opci atives, was 
based on the following piinciples 

(1) Each membci has one vote legaidlcss of the amount of 
money he has invested m the store 01 the number of shaies he owns 

(2) Shaies shall be inexpensive (in some cases as low as $1) so 
that all persons inteiested can join 

(3) Business shall be foi cash only, credit being inexpedient and 
expensive 

(4) Goods shall be sold at the usual retail puces and all suiplus, 
aftei the costs of doing liusincss have been met, shall be letmned 
to the mefnbeis m proportion to then purchases This means a 
savings of from lo to 20 per cent 

Conclusion tiowevei, the leccnt histoiy of this countiy seems to 
indicate an unmistakable tiend towaid greater govcinment intei- 
feicnce with business Much of this is m the intciest of the con- 
sumers The consuineis have nevci been well-organized, or these 
governmental activities might have gone much faithei But as citi- 
zens they have demanded tliat their govcininent piotect tliem This 
piotection they have received in the vaiinus ways dcscnlicd above 
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STUDENT ACTIVITIES 

SUMMARIZING QUESTIONS 

1 Explain the theoiy of laissez fane Wliy has this theoiy not been 
consistently applied^ 

2 Explain the meaning of caveat cmptoi 

3 Why are consumeis not capable ot looking out for themselves in 
all 1 espccts ^ 

4 Comment on the quotation from Chase and Schlink What has the 
fedeial government done m the field of food and ding inspection’ 
Why was this necessary’ 

5 What do state and local authorities do in the field of food and 
drug inspection ’ 

6 How do the expenditmes on fire and police protection compaie with 
those for health protection tliiough inspection’ 

7 What has the fcdeial government done to piotect the consumei 
thiough regulating railroads’ 

8 What obstacles aie in the way of effective regulation of utilities by 
state commissions ’ 

9 Why have goveinmcnts become owneis of utility services’ Explain 
the giowth in this direction What is meant by a “yaidstick” in 
this field’ 

10 What is the danger to the consumer in the development of busts’ 
What has the govci nment done to conti ol ti usts ’ 

11 What was the object of the Fedeial Trade Commission Act of 1914’ 

12 How have got einnients attempted to protect consumers in the pur- 
chase^ of secuiities’ 

13 How does the fedeial government piotect itself in puichasing 
goods’ How do some people claim the govei nment might use its 
infoimation to piotect the citizens at laige’ 

14 How would the use of standaid grades and labels piotect the con- 
sumer’ What has already been done in this connection’ 

15 What could the goiei nment do in respect to adveitismg’ How does 
advertising matter sometimes contrast with the description on the 
label’ 

16 What objections aie sometimes made to fuither government activ 
ities m piotecting the consumei ’ 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 What aie the weaknesses m the laissez-fauc theoiy’ 

2 Justify the work of the government in protecting the consumer 
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How far do you believe the govcninicnt should go in consumer 
protection^ Set up a piogram of government protection in this field 


COMMUNITY PROBLEMS 

1 Compaie the advertising inatciuls on six articles, such as vailous 
tooth pastes 01 patent medicines, with the statements conccinmg the 
same article on the label Comnicnt on the diffeicnccs you find tlicic 

2 In what ways docs youi community and slate legulate the public 
utilities that you use? Aic any of the utilities govcimncnt owned? 
What are the advantages and disadvantages of government ownei- 
ship fiom the point of view of the consumci ? 

3 Do any of the giocery stoies in yoni community handle canned 
goods or othei goods that aie slandaidized in quality and so labeled? 
What are the diffeient giades? How do they diffci m puce? Aie 
eggs giadcd accoi ding to size ? Are they advci tiscd and pi iced accoi d- 
mg to size? What aie the advantages of sueh giadmg^ 
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Chapter is SECURITY FOR TPIE WORKER 


The Purposes or this Chapter 

1 To intcipict the needs foi vaiious foi ms of social legislation 

2 To suggest the woik and influence of social workeis 

3 To explain the necessity foi long teini planning in social wellaie 

In the pieceding chapters wc showed how the seveial aims of 
the government aie engaged in piotecting the citizen In this chap- 
tei we shall discuss the government’s relation to one of the piessing 
problems of modem living, that of piovidmg protection to the 
worker fiom some of the effects of machine pioduction 

The Extent of Protection. Eveiyone will agree that the chief 
function of govemment consists of providing protection for its citi- 
zens The citizen wants to be piotected from burglars, robbers, 
swindle! s, and all peisons who might injure him or his propeity 
For the piotection of the citizens organized society has set up laws, 
law coui ts, police systems, fire departments, and other agencies for 
protecting citizens from injury In fact all of our laws are enacted 
with the view to protecting some paiticular group or groups (See 
Chapter 9 ) 

Howevei, all persons do not agiee on how far the govemment 
should go in extending protection The city and state governments 
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create departments of health, but people arc hesitant about the 
state providing fiee medical service, even though we have free 
school service The state sets up machinery for licensing automobiles, 
but theie aie many opponents to the proposals for compulsoiy auto- 
mobile insurance Tire public appiovcs of rcLrniting olfices for the 
army and the navy, although some ]iersons opiiose the creation of 
free employment offices The counties, m their almshouses, have 
piovided homes for the aged and penniless, Imt some citi/cns aic 
certain that the government should not do much, if anylliing, to 
piovide funds foi the aged or foi the widows and niphans who live 
outside the almshouses Govei ninents giant subsidies to indusLiics 
(see Chaptei 15), but many citi/cns aic convinced that we aie set- 
ting a dangerous precedent when we appropnate money for pen- 
sioning public employees, for unemployment icseives, foi old age 
pensions, 01 for the administration of woikmen’s compensation laws 
Governments aie willing to ptovide small sums of money foi routine 
health inspection, but aie averse to building and maintaining isola- 
tion hospitals and lubciculosis sanilai aims Many citircns aie cei tain 
that we ought to spend hundreds of millions of dollai s for aiina- 
ineiits, but they object to using public funds foi iclief 01 for a pub- 
lic works progiain with a view to piovidmg employment foi citizens 

How far should the government extend jiioteition to its cili/ens'? 
No one can answer that cjnestion, but it seems leasonahle that jiio- 
tection should be gi anted 111 wliatevci fmm it seems to he needed 
The mechani7ing of our indiistiial pioduetirm has ci eated many 
needs which were unknown a cciitiii y ago 

The Meaning of Social Legislation Piotection in new foi ms 
which is provided for the citizen as a icsiilt of the meehani/alion of 
oui society is known, m part at least, as roriu/ legislation It consists 
of laws pioviding for woikmcn’s compensation msuiance, tinem- 
ploymcnt insuiaiice, health msuiance, public lehct foi widows and 
oiphans, the minimum wage, piotection of women and children fiom 
dangeioLis and injiinons employment, old age pensions, employ- 
ment exchanges, and long langc public works piograms Each of 
these will be discussed 

Necessity for Social Security. William Eisenmont is a skilled 
mechanic in middle life who has had expciiencc of twenty-foiii 
years as a tool makci in the cm shojis of an imjioitrint lailroad 
system Because of the decline m raihoad tiaffic and also because of 
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the depression this man has not Iiad employment at his tiade for 
moie than five years. Though he has had odd jobs of work, his 
savings have been exhausted. Pie is one of the great army of the 
unemployed His aged father, now more than seventy, resides with 
the son In the couise of rearing their childien the Eisenmonts ex- 
perienced several instances of costly medical and surgical care 
Eisenmont has made every effoit to keep his three children in school 
and away from employment in stores oi in street tiades Eisenmont’s 
wife has found some employment as a domestic while he has busied 
himself dm mg the summei months in growing vegetables foi the 
family use 

The Eisenmonts do not want chanty They want an opportunity 
to maintain themselves Their hardships would have been less if the 
father had had the benefits of unemployment insuiance together 
with the services of an intelligently diiected employment office to 
place him in a new position aftei he became unemployed in the car 
shops The buidens of the family would have been eased if the 
grandfather had received the benefits of some scheme of old age 
pension. Throughout the years the financial bui den might have been 
less if the Eisenmonts had had the benefits of some scheme of group 
medicine to tide them over the costly caie which they weie obliged 
to provide for their childien, This family typifies the need for social 
legislation. 

The Committee on Economic Security. In June, 1934, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt appointed a Committee on Economic Secuiity, 
consisting of Frances Perkins, the Secretary of Lahoi , Plenry Mor- 
genthau, the Secretary of the Tieasury, Homer S Cummings, the 
Attorney- General , Hemy Wallace, the Secrctaiy of Agi iculture ; 
and Plarry L Plopkins, the director of the F E R A , to study the 
problem of economic security for the citizens and to foimulate a 
program of sound legislation which could be piesented to Congress 
This committee was assisted by an advisory council of twenty mem- 
bers, including leaders from the fields of industry, laboi, social work, 
and agriculture The council included in its membership such peisons 
as Frank P. Giaham,^ Walter R. Teagle, Gerard Swope, William 
Green, Heniy Ohl, Jr , Louis J Taber, Giace Abbott, Paul U 
Kellogg, Raymond Moley, and Josephine Roche In Dccembei the 

^The student should consult Who’s TJ'ho in Amertca in order to identify 
these persons 
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Council recommended legislation covering insurance against unem- 
ployment, old age, and some phases of health When President 
Roosevelt presented his message to Congiess in Januaiy, 1935, he 
made clear the Administiation’s desiie to have enacted a broad pro- 
giam o£ social insuiance when he said 

Closely related to the bioad pioblem of livelihood is that of sccuiity 
against the major ha/aids of life Pleie also a compi chensivc survey of 
what has been attempted 01 accomplished in many nations and in many 
states pioves to me that the time has come for action by the national 
government I shall send to you, in a few days, definite 1 ccommcndations 
based on these studies These recommendations will covei the bioad 
subjects of unemployment insuiance and old age msuiance, of benefits 
for childien, for motheis, foi the handicapped, for maternity caie and 
foi other aspects of dependency and illness where a beginning can now 
be made 


Workmen’s Compensation 

The Purpose of Workmen’s Compensation. The woikmen’s 
compensation, 01 employers’ liability acts, as they are sometimes 
known, aie enacted to overcome the losses and inj tines aiising from 
mdustnal accidents Modern industry is so speeded and oiganized 
that many accidents icsult The National Safety Council estimated 
thatm 1930 theie weic 19,000 fatal industiial accidents m the United 
States The mdustnal accident late in the United States is leputed 
to be almost twice as high, in piropoition to oin population, as the 
rate for either Japan or France and more than twice as high as that 
of Gieat Britain 

It is clear that a man injuicd in industiy not only loses the cost 
of the medical scivice which he buys hut also the wages for the 
time that he is absent fiom his employment. Furtheimoie, there are 
occasions when workeis receive peimanent injuries which lemam 
with them thioughout their lives, theiehy lendering them less effi- 
cient in doing their work and less in demand as workers In the 
case of death ai ismg from an industrial accident the woi kei ’s fam- 
ily suffers from being deprived of loss of income 

In Older to overcome such situations oiganized governments, 
beginning in Euiope in the lattci pait of the iimetecnth century, 
began to enact legislation which would piotect the workei finan- 
cially m Case of industrial accidents As caily as 1871 Germany 
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passed legislation making employers more directly responsible for 
the injuries to their workers, and England made its beginning in 
1880 Othei European countiies followed soon theieafter Com- 
pensation laws did not come into existence in the United States 
until the present century was well advanced Between 1910 and 
1915 thirty of oui states enacted such legislation By 1933 only 
fom states^ weie without compensation legislation 

Benefits From the Acts. The laws specify maximum benefits 
which aie to be paid to the injured woikeis Sometimes a minimum 
allowance is also designated in the law Maximum weekly benefits 
in the different states range from $14 to $25 Usually the weekly 
allowance is not more than half of the regular weekly wage Theie 
IS a period of waiting, usually of one week, which must elapse be- 
tween the time of the accident and the time that the worker is 
entitled to benefits Benefits fiom pcimanent disability range usually 
fiom $4,000 to $6,000, and payment is always inade in the event 
of death caused by an industrial accident 

Advantages From Compensation. In the case of an accident, 
before compensation acts were passed, it was necessary for the 
worker to bring suit 111 court in older to recovei damages for his 
injuries This was done at common law under the old doctrine of 
the relationship of master to seivant The difficulty with tins was 
the ease with which the employer could pi ove that the worker was 
negligent about the machinery and theieby contiibuted to the accident 
If it could be shown that the woiker was negligent the employer was 
not liable for any damages. We can summarize the advantages of 
compensation legislation over the law which preceded it They are 

(1) The operation of the compensation laws no longer makes it 
necessaiy for the injured persons to bung suit in couit to lecover 
damages for accidents It makes injury certain of compensation 

(2) This saves the woiker the expense of the litigation and also 
saves him from the uncertainty of losing or winning his case in 
court 

(3) It guarantees the worker some income during the peiiod of 
his incapacity. 

(4) Industrial accidents are borne by the industry as a part of 
the cost of production and not by the worker and his family 

(5) There has been a deciease in industrial accidents arising 

^ These states were Arkansas, Florida, Mississippi, and South Carolina 
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fioni the installation of safety devices in mills and factoiies This 
IS contrary to the contention made before the compensation legisla- 
tion was passed — that compensation legislation would encourage 
carelessness, thus resulting m an inciease in the numbei of accidents 

Deficiencies of the System. While the system of compensation 
insurance is a decided advantage over no system of its kind, nevei- 
theless theie are ceitain deficiencies which should be oveicome in 
uidei to make the system moie effective These deficiencies aie 

(1) Compensation does not apply to all occupations and voca- 
tions In piactically all of the states agiicultuial woikeis do not 
come within the provisions of the act Other exceptions aie made 
in other states so that all workeis are not covered by msuiance 

(2) Too many states do not make the act apply to employeis 
who have only a few woikers In some states a fixed numbci of 
woikeis must be employed m an industiy before benefits aie 
guaianteecl 

(3) There is unceitainty as to whether the victims of occupa- 
tional diseases are entitled to compensation 

(4) Benefits are obviously too small and a serious financial biii- 
den falls upon the person who is injuied and his family 

Operation of the Compensation Acts The compensation acts 
merely specify that the employer shall insure his woikers against 
industrial injury The employer may choose not to msuic, but 111 
that event he becomes liable, under the teims of the compensation 
laws, for paying for the mjuues accoicliiig to the late which the 
act designates The opeiation of the act is usually undei the general 
diiection of an mdustiial commission in each of the states Some 
of the states have given the employeis the choice of insuring then 
workers in a private company or of making their premium deposits 
with the state The general administration of the compensation 
legislation is handled differently in diffeient states — in some by a 
special commission, in others by the department of laboi and 
industiy 


Unemployment Insurance 

Need for Unemployment Insurance, The financial depiession, 
from which the Aineiican people have sulfcied suite 1929, has 
amply demonsti ated the need for some 01 dei ly and planned way of 
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lelievmg unemployment The extent of unemployment is leflected 
in the number of families receiving relief This numbei ranged 
fiom 4,560,000 in March, 1933, to 2,998,000 m September, 1933^ 
and fiom 3,359,000 in Novemhei, 1933, to 2,485,000 in Januaiy, 
1934, and 3,830,000 in September, 1934 No additional figuies are 
needed to piove that some oideily way of preventing unemploy- 
ment should be devised The National Industrial Recoveiy Act 
passed m 1933, was one attempt to spiead employment among the 
largest number of people by means of raising wages and by way of 
limiting hours of employment II such a program of increasing 
wages and of cutting houis could be earned far enough, it is likely 
that adequate control could be exercised over unemployment con- 
ditions But there is a seiious cjuestion as to whether the fedeial 
government can make the N R A or any similai plan work It 
would woik quite leadily if enough employers of labor co-opeiated 
in the enforcement of the codes and if the codes were sufficiently 
strict Long teim public works, to be discussed later in this chapter, 
would piovide another instiument for reducing the amount of un- 
employment One thing has become ciuite clear as a result of the 
depression, and that is that citizens and their families cannot live 
adequately on the allowances of a few dollais a week which are 
given them from the relief funds For Januaiy, 1934, the average 
monthly benefit per family on lelief in the United States was $16 77 
These allowances langed from $495 in Oklahoma to $32 16 in New 
York, thus demonstiatmg that the chanty allowances do not pio- 
vide decent subsistence. Chanty has proved itself inadequate for 
the pel son receiving it and staggering to the sources, whethei 
piivate 01 public, from which it comes It therefore becomes neces- 
sary for government to assume responsibility, not in furthei dis- 
pensing chaiity, but in devising ways by which unemployment can 
be dealt with humanely 

However, with all of the remedies which might be piovicled, it 
IS certain that an industrialized society will always have some un- 
employed people Unemployment is ceitain to exist because of sea- 
sonal conditions in such industries as coal mining, box making, 
clothing manufactuiing, and many otliei enterprises Experience 
has shown, however, that industries, by one means or another, can 
do much to regularize employment throughout the year Not only 
does unemployment arise from seasonal conditions, but it develops 
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also because of technological conditions which aiise from a con- 
stantly expanding use of machineiy for doing jobs which were 
formerly done by hand 01 by more simple machine processes Labor 
saving machineiy, of which we have heaid so much during lecent 
decades, pioduces unemployment It becomes neccssaiy for govern- 
ment, by way of supplementing othei ways of conti oiling unem- 
ployment, to set up a system of unemployment insurance 

Unemployment Insurance m Operation. While many pci sons 
feel that a scheme of imemployment iiisuiance could not be made 
to wQik, nevertheless these insuiance plans have been m operation 
in Euiopean countries foi years Gieat Biitain passed the fiist 
unemployment insurance act in 1911, and it has been in constant 
operation since then The Biitish system is probably the most far- 
reaching of any in the woild. At first the act was limited to a few 
selected trades, but by 1932 almost thirteen million workeis were 
insured undei the plan, including all wage eaineis with the excep- 
tion of those employed in domestic seivice and in agncultuie Gei- 
raaiiy, Italy, Poland, Russia, and many smallei countiies have 
compulsory unemployment insuiance In England duiing 1934 a 
man out of woik might claim weekly $425 foi himself and $225 
in addition foi his wife 

The depression in many paits of Europe has made it difficult 
and sometimes impossible for the insuiance funds to meet all de- 
mands made upon them by the laige numlici of unemployed pei- 
sons However, in 1931, Great Biutain, with 12,500,000 insuied 
workers had 2,629,000 receiving tegulai benefits In Geimany where 
4,409,000 unemployed were legistered in 1931 benefits weie legu- 
larly paid to 1,752,000 peisons Because the system in Euiope has 
not been capable of meeting the extreme emergency of the past few 
years is not a good argument against the need for some kind of 
oiderly and planned lelief for unemployment. 

Unemployment Insurance in the United States. In our country 
quite a number of states have cieated commissions to study the 
problems of unemployment and to work out a scheme whereby 
relief might be secuied through insuiance or through reseives 
accumulated from conti ibutions made by workeis and employers 
Wisconsin passed the first unemployment insuiance hill in 1932 
This act exempted all employeis who guaiantced their workers 
forty-two weeks of work each year with employment of thiity-six 
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hours a week. The report of the Ohio Commission on Unemploy- 
ment Insurance has received the most favorable consideiation of 
any of the plans It lecommends a system whereby employeis would 
pay 2 pei cent of then payrolls while employees would pay i pei 
cent of their wages Theie would be a waiting peiiod of thiee 
weeks before the benefits of 50 per cent of the average weekly 
wage would be paid The benefits would not exceed $15 a week 
and payment would covei not moie than sixteen weeks in any 
twelve months The Commission repoits that if this plan had been 
adopted m 1923 the accumulated fund by 1929, when the depression 
staited, would have totaled $104,000,000. The Commission estimates 
that this fund v'onld have lasted thiough at least three yeais of the 
clepiession The distribution of such a vast sum of money in one 
state would have maintained pui chasing power among the people 
and would have done much to lessen the effects of the depression 
m that state Congress, m 193S, m enacting the social security 
legislation based on the recommendations of Piesident Roosevelt, 
made piovision for unemployment insurance by placing a 3 per 
cent tax on the payrolls of all employers with eight or more workers 

Protection to Health 

Health Insurance. While we have had repoits from several com- 
missions in the United States appointed to investigate the pioblem 
of health msuiance, we have not had any legislation on the problem 
This is contiaiy to the condition in Euiope where plans of health 
msuiance have been in operation for many yeais The fiist health 
insurance act was passed in Germany in 1883 and the scheme, m 
one form 01 another, has been developed in some manner in piac- 
tically eveiy Euiopean country In Germany all employed persons, 
with the exception of those with high incomes, pay regularly into 
the sickness-insuiance fund There have been moie than 20,000,000 
persons, out of some 60,000,000 111 the country’s population, in- 
cluded under the provisions of the act. The fund for financing the 
plan IS usually raised by having the employers pay one-third and 
the employees two-thirds The state does not pay anything Under 
the German system a weekly sum, usually about one-half of the 
worker’s wage, is paid while he is sick foi a peiiod usually not 
extending over twenty-six weeks in any one year The British sys- 
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tern mclades all workeis earning not moie than $1,250 annually, 
including about a thud of the population The state pays a small 
pait of maintaining the fund, about onc-seventh of the total, while 
the employers and employees shaie the balance of the cost 
Theie aie two phases to a piogiam of health insuiance One 
piovides for payments to the individual foi loss of wages duimg 
the period of illness This is the method which is employed 111 the 
establishment of almost all of the plans foi health msuiaiice Rates 
for this could be established undci the direction of the goveimncnt 
which would be much lower than the rates now chaigcd by private 
insuiance companies Fiateinal societies having insuiance featuics, 
togethci with piivately owned insuiance companies, have consist- 
ently opposed the passage of any health insuiance legislation 
Group Medicine. A second phase of iclicf consists of piovidmg 
free or inexpensive medical seivice and sometimes dental service 
to all persons who care to take advantage of it The publicly sup- 
ported medical clinics would provide ceitain types of scivice to 
anyone who wanted it Such a scheme would not he stiangely dif- 
ferent fiom the plan of public education which we now enjoy It 
is the type of seivicc which is becoming mcieasingly common m 
Emope If the public clinic wcic not availalile for all medical serv- 
ices It could piovidc loutme seivice at low cost 01 free of chaigc 
Such seivice might consist of loutme examinations and office visits 
together with vaccinations against small pox and immunization 
against such diseases as diplithciia, scat let fevei, and typhoid 
The Committee on the Cost of Medical Caie, consisting of forty- 
eight doctois and laymen, thoroughly investigated the cost of medi- 
cal care m the United States Then rcpoit, made in 1930, cleaily 
shows that doctors and nuiscs aie not employed as much as they 
should be because of the laige fees which they aie obliged to charge' 
This results in unceitain income for the piofessional people and 
an inadequate seivice to the patients The Committee was of the 
opinion that moie gioup responsibility should be assumed in pio- 
viding health facilities if the American people arc to have the 
advantages of the medical techniques which aie now known How- 
ever, It should be noted that group medicine can lie piacticcd with- 
out the state assuming responsibility for its opeiation ^ 

See The Smvey for December l, 1934. 
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Old Age Pensions 

Beginnings of the Plan Aiiolhei form of social insurance which 
has leceived much attention duung lecent years is the system of 
old age pensions From 1914 1933 old age pension laws of one 

foim or another weie passed by twenty-five states By 1932 ap- 
pioximately 100,000 people weie leceivmg old age pensions, but 
half of these were m New Yoik That yeai New Yoik, on a fifty- 
fifty basis between state and counties, spent moie than $15,000,000 
on old age pensions Tlie payments aveiaged $23 80 per month and 
cost the inhabitants of the state only $i 23 pci person per year foi 
this impoitant and humane seivice The age limit foi receiving an 
old age pension is usually sixty-five or seventy, and a peiiod of 
lesiclence in the state is lequiied befoie a pension is gi anted In 
193s as a pait of the Roosevelt social seciiiity piogiain Congiess 
enacted a law gi anting a maximum of $15 a month as a federal 
giant-in-aid to any state which would enact or had enacted old age 
pension legislation affecting citizens more than sixty-five yeais of 
age, provided that the state appropiiatcd a sufficient sum to pay 
an additional $15 pei month The money foi the opeiation of the 
system was to be secuted from a 3 per cent tax on payiolls, paid 
by employcis and employees 

The Need for Old Age Pensions. Anyone who examines the 
facts lealizes that pensions for aged peisons, especially in a highly 
mechanized society where young and active woi kers are in demand, 
are necessaiy Medical science, through the peifection of its tech- 
niques of healing and of pievention, is piolonging the average life 
of our citizens For example, we find that in 1870 only 3 per cent 
pf the people were ovei sixty-five yeais of age By 1930 this pei- 
centage had iisen to 5 4 per cent and it is estimated that by 1975 
the persons who are moie than sixty-five yeais old will constitute 
13 per cent of the population Fuithermore, now that medical 
science is piolonging the lives of people, we find that mechanized 
industiy does not want to employ oldei peisons Oiganized society 
IS confronted with the problem of what is to be done with its old 
people For example, m i8go there weie 26 per cent of the people 
beyond sixty-five years of age who weie not working By 1910 
this percentage had risen to 37 and by 1930 to 42 These facts seem 
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to indicate the need for governmental action to provide old age 
security to the lapidly increasing number of citizens whom indus- 
try will not continue to employ 



The Hazaeds and VicissiruDES or Lire 

Advantages of Old Age Pensions. These pensions, designed to 
lelieve the people who would in the absence ol such a system be 
obliged to live at an almshouse, have a numbei of advantages Some 
of these are 

(i) The cost per person of old age pensions is much less than 
that of maintaining these people in almshouses The aveiage cost 
in the United States foi maintaining the almshouse population was 
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$38 57 per month per inmate The cost of $23 80 per month for 
maintaining the old age pension system in New Yoik is consider- 
ably less than the almshouse cost 

(2) Residence m an almshouse has always earned with it a 
stigma It IS a sign of extieme lack of financial success and people 
go there only as a last lesort Payments of old age pensions are 
more humane in that the aged peison can maintain a residence out- 
side the almshouse 

(3) The caie which inmates leceive in almshouses often is not 
good The buildings usually aie old, food is often poor, and the 
general atmosphere is not attractive 

(4) The almshouse is usually located m the country, removed 
from the friends and acquaintances of the inmates The number 
of inmates in these county institutions is usually small, so that life 
does not piovide much variety, and residence in them does not 
piovide many associates 

Relief to Widows 

Operation of the Plan. Oiganized government has assumed some 
responsibility in lelief to widows who have children to support and 
who have no other means of subsistence Illinois, in 1911, was the 
fiist state to pass legislation allowing the county governments to 
spend some of their levenues for this purpose By 1933 all states 
except Geoigia and South Carolina had enacted some type of legis- 
lation providing for assistance to widows In fourteen states the 
state and local governments share the expense of operating the 
system, usually on a fifty-fifty basis In the others the state alone, 
and more fiecpiently the county alone, assumes the but den It is 
estimated that in 1931 appi oximately 1600 counties, 01 slightly more 
than one-half of the counties of the United States, were operating 
some system of assistance to widows and their children 

Piovisions m these laws usually specify that children are not to 
be supported from public funds beyond the age of sixteen years 
The maximum monthly allowance langes foi the fiist child from 
$10 to $45, and usually theie are additional allowances for addi- 
tional children, with no allowance in any state exceeding $60 a 
month Grace Abbott,^ foiineily the chief of the United States 

‘^The Swvey, 70 80, March IS, 1934. 
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Childien’s Bureau, is the authority for stating that some 300,000 
dependent children are being suppoitcd by inotheis’ pensions or 
niotheis’ assistance funds and that tins laige nuinlicr by no means 
constitutes all of the children 111 the countiy who should be receiv- 
ing aid fiom such souices. 

The Advantages. There are some decided advantages in operating 
the system of widows’ pensions Oi dmai ily wc think that the cost 
of niamtaiiiing a child in an oiplian asylum would be less than that 
of keeping him in the family ciiclc However, orphan asylum costs 
aie known to lun fiom $400 to $1400 a year per child This is 
much 111 excess of the cost of mainlaming a child in most families 
Fiutheiinoie, all authorities are agreed that family life is much to 
be piefeired for childien to life in an oiphaii asylum Everything 
IS to be said in favor of keeping families intact, theicby giving 
children the advantages of association with hrotheis, sisters, and 
mother 01 father, together with the advantages which develop from 
normal association with people 111 the community The only disad- 
vantage of the operation of the widows’ pension is the insufhcient 
amount of money which is appropriated for this pin pose Laiger 
appropiiations should be made so that many childien and then 
mothers, now living m want, might be piovided with the food, 
clothing, and shelter so essential to atliactive family life 

Other Forms oe Sociai. Security 

Protection of Women and Children. Out of every 1000 women 
sixteen years of age and over there were in 1930, 253 who were 
employed for pay While moie than 3,000,000 women were in do- 
mestic and personal service, ncaily 2,000,000 wcie working in 
industry, and nearly 2,000,000 more weie in cleiical woik The 
employment of women has produced a demand foi legislation to 
piotect them in the natuic of their woik, in the number of hours 
employed, and in the wages paid to them In 1908 the Oregon law 
winch limited the working day of women to ten houis was sus- 
tained by the United States Supreme Court Since that time many 
statutes have been passed to limit the number of houis which a 
woman may work when employed in industry By 1930 forty-four 
states had laws limiting the length of the working day, sixteen 
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states piohibited night woik, and eighteen lequired one day of icst 
in seven 

Childien have been the beneficiaries of special legislation along 
seveial lines Special couits, known as juvenile couits, foi handling 
the cases of the behavior of childien, have been set up in the 
vaiious states since 1899, when the fiist couit of this kind was 
created 111 Illinois In addition, iiiiich legislation has been passed to 
piotect child woikeis The states prohibit the employment of chil- 
dren in industiy, usually undei the age of foiiitccn, although some 
states set a highci age limit The child labor legislation has been 
leinfoiced in thnty-eight states by fuither legislation which requiies 
compulsoiy school attendance, lequiring the completion of a pie- 
scribed number of giades in school The fcdeial Congiess passed 
legislation on two occasions, in 1916 and again in 1919, to control 
the employment of childien Both acts weie declared unconstitu- 
tional by the United States Supicme Court Following this action 
Congiess submitted to the states an amendment to the United States 
Constitution which would give authoiity to Congiess “to limit, 
regulate and piohihit the labor of peisons under eighteen years of 
age” By the eaily part of 1935 this amendment had been ratified 
by twenty-four states 

The Minimum Wage. Doubtless one of the soundest foims of 
social legislation and one of the least accepted foims in the United 
States IS the inmimum wage Geneially the state legislatures have 
been reluctant or unwilling to pass minimum wage legislation 
Massachusetts was the first of the states to pass such a law, hut 
the provision for its minimum legal wage is so low that it is of 
little help in laising the wage level of its citizens Congress once 
passed a mimmuin wage bill covering the employment of women 
in the District of Columbia The bill was held to be unconstitutional 
on the grounds that it violated the citizen’s right to contract and sell 
his labor 

The biggest steps in the diiection of a minimum wage weie taken 
under the N R A codes These codes provided a minimum wage 
for workeis and also a maximum numbei of hours per week In 
many cases the wages fixed by the codes were one to two dollars a 
week higher than the wages paid in the industry before the code 
was drafted These minimum wage provisions weie nullified by 
the adverse decision of the Supieme Coiiit The soundness of any 
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minimum wage plan lies 111 the fact that the lai ger the citizen’s wage 
the larger his pui chasing power will be and the greater will be his 
ability to pui chase and consume goods 

Pensions for the Blind. Oiganized government, through the 
state or the county, has made piovisioii foi pensions to the blind 
In 1933 there weie twenty-three states that had adopted pension 
laws for the blind Theie were moie than 15,000 blind persons 
leceiving pensions in seventeen states The expenditui es foi that 
year in twenty states amounted to more than $3,000,000 However, 
the states do not meet then obligations to the blind with any degree 
of equality Ohio, in a given yeai, extended pensions to moie than 
5,000 peisons, while New Jersey gave lelicf to fewer than 300 
The maximum amount of leliel gianted to one peison vanes m the 
diffeieiit states fioni $150 to $600 a year Giants aie not made to 
all blind peisons since theie aie qualifications of residence, citizen- 
ship, and lack of income befoie the blind person is considcicd foi 
a pension 

Retirement of Public Servants. One of the most excellent foi ms 
of social legislation is that which provides foi letirmg public 
seivants on pait salaiy Federal employees, chiefly in the post-office 
depaitment, aie placed on the reined list usually at the age of 
sixty-five, piovided that they have had thiity yeais of seivice Un- 
dei these conditions the public scivant would leceive the maximum 
allowance but is allowed a smaller allowante, m the event of in- 
capacity, even aftei fifteen yeais of sei vice Offueis and enlisted 
men of the aimy and the navy aie also entitled to favorable ictiie- 
meiit allowances In our laige cities memheis of the police depait- 
ment and of the fiie depaitment aie employed subject to letiicment 
allowances 

Public school teacheis, 111 huge cities and fiequently under state 
juiisdiction, aie the heneficiaiies of leliiemcnt legislation New 
Yoik, New Jersey, and rennsylvania doubtless have the most ad- 
vanced legislation of this kind These retiiement plans usually pro- 
vide for contributions fiom the teacheis in conjunction with 
appropriations made by the states and by the local school districts 
Benefits are paid after the time of lelirement, the age of which is 
frequently sixty 01 sixty-two yeais as a minimum and seventy yeais 
as a maximum Benefits at the time of retiiement aie based upon 
the length of seivice and also upon the aveiagc salaiy earned Thus, 
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m one system, the teachei who retiies at the end of forty years of 
service and whose average salaiy for the ten years preceding retire- 
ment was $1,500 would receive 40/80 01 one-half of $1,500 01 
$750 annually, paid m monthly installments from the state retire- 
ment fund, to which the teacher, of course, had made legular 
conti ibutions 

In June, 1934, Congress passed an act affecting raihoad workeis. 
This act, among other things, provided that the railroad companies 
should set up letiiement plans, after the manner suggested in the 
bill, to which conti ibutions were to be made by the companies and 
by the workeis lespeclively on a two-thiids and a one-thnd basis 
Congiess assumed this juiisdiction, no doubt, on the theory that it 
had authoiity to regulate intei state commerce and also, no doubt, 
on the giounds that it could legulate an mdustiy to which large 
sums of money have been lent thiough the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation (RFC) Neaily a year aftei its passage the United 
States Supreme Couit, by a five to foiu decision, held the act un- 
constitutional on the giound that it discriminated against one group 
of employeis 

Public Employment Exchanges. One of the most important 
paits of a progiam of social legislation consists of the employment 
exchanges operated at public expense As is the case with all other 
foiins of social legislation, we have not done as much in the United 
States to develop employment exchanges as the European govein- 
nients have done At the present time the federal government, in 
conjunction with the states, is opeiating a laige numbei of employ- 
ment offices throughout the countiy This type of legislation, when 
intelligently administered, does much to keep labor m touch with 
jobs and consequently reduces unemployment 

There are several reasons why the private employment agency 
IS less desirable than the publicly maintained agency 

(1) As will he shown later, the private agency, which charges 
the worker a fee foi the placement, is more costly to the worker 
than the public agency 

(2) The work of one private agency is not co-ordinated with 
that of others, so that each works aimlessly in its effoits to place 
workeis in its local area without any regaid to the demand for 
workers in other parts of the country 

(3) The pressuie on the private agency to make piofits often 
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induces the manager to engage m unethical and unfair practices 
m order to place people in jobs 

Our experience in the United States with public employment 
offices duiiiig the period of the World War is pi oof that they are 
not only necessary but can be opeiated successfully From January, 
1918, to June, 1919, the fedcial employment offices placed 5,000,000 
persons in jobs at a cost of $i 34 per placement The low cost is a 
decided argument in favor of publicly maintained offices when we 
consider that privately managed offices usually charge a fee of $5 
and often $10 foi placing a woikei in a job Some states and some 
cities have developed excellent employment offices New York has 
an especially fine system The cities^ of Philadelphia, Minneapolis, 
and Rochester have developed excellent employment sei vices They 
have done more than meiely attempt to place people in jobs by 
chance, because they have developed facilities for classifying work- 
ers and also have done much to detect special skills for ceitain 
jobs. Their systems are not only successful m placing people but 
are humane in that they place people in jobs foi which they aie 
fitted 

The low cost of placing workeis is not the only advantage which 
can be claimed for the public offices If oiganizcd on a national 
scale they would do much to reduce the amount of ci oss hauling of 
woikeis from one city to another This would make for general 
efficiency and would doubtless contribute to developing a more 
satisfied working class Furthermore, the employment exchange, if 
properly managed, constitutes one of the necessary devices to be 
used in reducing the amount of unemployment 

Public Works. For a long time people have talked of the possi- 
bility of using a public woiks piogram to overcome unemployment. 
A public works progi am is based on the idea that when business is 
good and people are working, the government should not be anxious 
to extend the budding progi am of roads, bridges, dams, river and 
harbor impi oveineiits, schools, hospitals, refoiestation, and other 
publicly supported projects The theoiy is that dining favoiable 
economic peiiods, when taxes aie easily collected, the government 
should be setting aside reserves to be used when a period of unem- 
ployment comes upon us 

The Recovery Progi am under the Roosevelt leadeiship included 

^See The Survey for Febmary i, 1933 
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an appj opi iation of $3,300,000,000 for the Public Works Adniin- 
istiatinn Of this sum $400,000,000 was given to the states foi 
lughways A quartei of a hillioii was allotted for naval construc- 
tion A sum of $150,000,000 was lescived for financing housing 
piojects The Uigei poitioii of this appropi lation, of winch Harold 
L Ictes was the administratoi, was given to local units of govein- 
ment on condition that they Aveie able to develop piojects of con- 
stiiiction which would impiove then communities and also pledge 
themselves foi the lepayment to the United States government of 
70 pel cent of the money extended to them at a low late of inter- 
est. The lemainmg 30 per cent constituted a gift from the fedeial 
government to the local unit The Public Works Admimstiation 
may piove to have been a beginning of much planning by govern- 
ments — fedeial, state, county, and city — ^to the end that governments 
may find one way to lelieve unemployment In his message to 
Congress m Januaiy, 1935, Piesident Roosevelt said on this ques- 
tion of public woiks 

Tins woik will covci a wide field including clcaiance of slums, which 
foi adequate leasoiis cannot be uudci taken by piivatc capital; m rural 
housing of seveial kinds, where, again, puvate capital is unable to func- 
tion, in rural elcctiification, in the lefoiestation of the great watersheds 
of the nation, in an intensified piogiam to prevent soil eiosion and to 
leclaiin blighted aicas, m inipiovuig existing load systems and in con- 
stiuctiiig national highways designed to handle modern tiaffic, in the 
elimination of giacle ciossings, m the extension and enlargement of the 
successful woik of the Civilian Conseivation Coips, in nonfecleral 
woiks, mostly self-liquidating and highly useful to local divisions of 
goveinmcnt, and on many othcis which the nation needs and cannot 
affoi d to neglect 

Following this recammendatioii of the President, Congiess enacted 
legislation providing for the appiopnation of $4,880,000,000 for 
carrying out an extensive public works program Allotments of this 
appropi lation weie made to such purposes as the President 
enumerated above 

Housing. Tlieie aie some citizens who claim that one of the most 
effective methods of assuung health and happiness foi workers is 
to be found in pioviding inexpensive, sanitaiy, and attractive hous- 
ing For the purpose of securing these ends state and county govern- 
ments have gi anted tax exemptions to housing corpoiations that 
provide modern housing under conditions of making a limited in- 
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come on their investments The federal government, undei the 
p, W A , provided $150,000,000 to be used for demonstrating the 
woi liability m vaiious cities of a piograin of modern housing The 
H 0 L C extended loans at favorable inteiest lates to home 
owners who weie thieatened with mortgage foicclosures The 
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F H. A extended credit, not to exceed $2,000, to home owncis 
who were desirous of repairing 01 modernizing then homes The 
Division of Subsistence Flomesteads provided for tbe establish- 
ment of homes on small farms where the occupant and ultimate 
owner of the tract would be able to supplement his cash income 
with the food which he could pioduce The luial ichahilitrition 
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work of the fedeial government has been oigamzed to protect 
capable and reliable farmeis from losing their farm homes and 
their faim equipment. The Resettlement woik of the United States 
government aims to lelocate people on small tiacts of land where 
they can glow food, and also neai to a place of employment wheie 
they can secure some cash income 

Influence of Social Workers. The social workers of oui countiy 
have had a decided influence upon securing legislation for the pio- 
tection of woikers In fact, the social workers are usually willing 
to lobby for almost any type of legislation which they think will 
be beneficial to woikers and their families It was the social woikers 
of Chicago — Jane Addams, blastings H Hart, Julia Lathrop, Gra- 
ham Taylor, and olheis — who convinced the Illinois legislatuie in 
1899 iinpoitance of enacting the fiist juvenile couit law of 

the United States Some of these same people busied themselves 
to secuie the enactment of the first widows’ pension law in 1911 
The social workeis of New Yoik, headed by Lillian Wald, weie 
responsible for laying the plans which pioduced the creation by 
Congress of the Federal Childien’s Buieau, now operating as a 
pait of the Department of Laboi These same New York social 
workers exerted a gieat amount of influence on the public schools 
by having introduced the sei vices of school nurses, physicians, and 
dentists Florence Kelley spent almost all of her life carrying on a 
crusade, through the National Consumeis’ League, against child 
labor 111 industry The social workers, thiough the leadership of 
Giace Abbott of the federal Children’s Bineau, promoted the 
passage of the Shepperd-Towner act which, from 1922 to 1929, 
provided fedeial funds for establishing medical and nursing seivice 
to infants and mothers in isolated sections of the country 

Social workers can always be lehed upon to endoise legislation 
providing for unemployment msuiance, old age pensions, the hu- 
mane treatment of children, and eveiy other piece of legislation the 
opeiation of which might promote human comfort and develop 
human happiness 

The New Social Order. The new social order will emerge m 
0111 country not by way of having citizens accept tins set of ideas 
or that ism but only by way of legislating for the greatest good to 
the greatest number Social legislation is one way by which the 
greatest good can be achieved Social legislation may include bene- 
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fits beyond those which are suggested in this chapter It should 
include all proposals the enactment of which would result in a 
healthier and a happier citizenry The government financing of 
housing, public facilities foi lecieation, the protection of the con- 
sumer fiom fiaud and from shoddy goods, incieased family income 
and freedom from child labor, gioup responsibility for medical 
caie, the expansion and the eniichmcnt of the school system, the 
encouragement of education foi adults, the cncouiagement of the 
arts in museums, orchestras, and libraries — these and many other 
enterpiises are essential to the development of good citizens and 
for the orderly functioning of a democratic society 
Each of these schemes, if put into effect, will cost money. That 
will mean that new sources of revenue must be supplied in order 
to finance the details of an enlarged democracy That raises the 
question of taxation (see Chapter 8), but whatever the schemes 
of taxation aie, it becomes necessaty for oiganized society, lepie- 
sented in the government, to assume more responsibility for more 
people than it has been accustomed to do in an eia of rugged indi- 
vidualism This assumption of responsibility is all the more impor- 
tant when we realize that the welfare of all peisons is involved in 
the welfare and happiness of each individual 
Social and Economic Planning. In ordei to accomplish these 
things it will be necessaiy for people to learn the difficult art of 
planning — in industry as well as m political and social life To 
achieve a planned and conti oiled society it will become necessary 
for organized government to assume more and moie responsibility 
for working out pioblems of common welfaie. The problems of 
planning, in a limited way, are illustrated by the efforts of the 
Recovery Program of the Roosevelt era with its N R A,P W A, 
AAA, and T. V. A , each of these constituting an attempt in 
planning 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 

SUMMARIZING QUESTIONS 

I. What recent industrial changes have made greater social protection 
necessary for the citizens? 

2 What IS meant by social legislation? 

3 What was Piesidenl Roosevelt’s progiain foi economic secuiity? 
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4. Why is It nccessaiy to have piovisions foi woiknien’s compen- 
sation? Sunnnaiize the advantages and deficiencies of coinpeiisation 
legislation 

5 How do the compensation acts operate ? 

6 . What has the depiession taught us about the need foi unemployment 
msuiance ? 

7. How has unemployment msuiance opeiated m Euiopc? 

8. What IS the value of health msuiance legislation and of gioiip 
medicine? How have systems of goveinment health msuiance and 
gioup medicine opeiated m Em ope? 

9. What were the 1 ecommendations of the Coininitlee on the Cost of 
Medical Caie? Upon what wcie they based? 

10. Explain what the vaiious governments liave done foi the relief of 
widows and oiplians 

II What fuithei step is needed to mipiove the caie now given widows 
and orphans? 

12. What legislation has been passed to piotect women and children in 
mdustiy? Why is such legislation necessaiy? 

13 What do you believe to be the advantage of a minimum wage ? Are 
theie any disadvantages? What has been done to secure mmimiim 
wages m the United States? 

14 What have the states done to secuie old age pensions? What state 
has led the way m this foim of social legislation? 

15. What advantages do old age pensions have ovei piovidmg for old 
people in almshouses? What is the need for moie old age pension 
legislation ? 

16 What IS the piesent status of pensions foi the blind? What should 
be done along this line? 

17 What has been done by the government for the pm pose of provid- 
ing letirement pensions for public seivants? What is the significance 
of the act passed by Coiigiess foi pensioning raihoad woikers? 

t 8 Compare and contrast the value of private employment agencies with 
public ones 

19 What possibility is suggested foi relieving unemployment thiough a 
planned scheme of public works projects? Explain how this would 
operate 

20 What has been the value and influence of social woikeis in relieving 
social distress through govei nment legislation ? 

21 Why IS social and economic planning an essential feature in an 
impioved demociatic order? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 What groups of citizens might favor the enactment of legislation 
foi unemployment msuiance? 

2 What reasons could you give foi and against a system of liaving 
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the goveinment employ doctois and nurses in a mannei somewhat 
similar to the employment of teachers ? 

2 In what ways, if any, aic widows’ pensions to be piefeiied to resi- 
dence for children in an orphan asylum? 

4 Explain how the T V A. constitutes a project in planning 


COMMUNITY PROBLEMS 

1 Report on the status of workmen's compensation legislation in youi 
state 

2 What improvements might be made in youi community undei a 
progiam of public woiks^ What impiovements have been made 
recently under the Public Woiks Admimstiation and the Works 
Pi ogress Admimstiation^ 

3 Report on the piotectivc legislation foi women and childien in 
effect m your state What further legislation would be desirable ^ 

4 Question for panel discussion Should legislation be enacted foi the 
puiposc of substituting old age pensions foi the county almshouses 
in our stated 
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PART IV 


THE CITIZEN DEMANDS 
GOVERNMENTAL SERVICES 



Not only are governments lelied upon to piovide piotection (Part 
III) but they are being called upon constantly to provide new services, 
In colonial days government was an exceedingly simple mechanism. 
There weie few schools, pool roads, no paiks and playgrounds, no 
depaitraents of public health As oui ways of living have become moie 
mechanued and oui population has become more urbanized, we find it 
necessary to call upon goveinmcnt to do moie things It cairies our 
mail and oui parcels, it provides a place to deposit savings, it legn- 
lates the railroad fares and the safety devices on these forms of trans- 
portation, it builds our subways and our highways, it inspects our 
meat, it provides us with schools, libraries, playgrounds, garbage col- 
lection, sewage disposal, a watei supply, and innumerable other things 
When we want a scivice perfoinied we invariably find that persons 
alone or groups of them in the community eventually look to the gov- 
ernment foi assistance in getting things done Some pci sons insist that 
the government should provide the citizen with inexpensive and modem 
housing Others contend that it is the duty of goveinmcnt to provide 
electric service and there aie hundieds of cities which have publicly 
owned electiic plants Invariably the municipal government piovides the 
residents with a water supply Then too theie aie those who would have 
the government expand its facilities foi promoting the health of the 
citizens These are some of the many services which government might 
and often does supply 

In Part IV we shall deal with only three sei vices which citizens every- 
where demand The citizens want education at public expense and one 
chapter will be given to the expansion of the publicly supported educa- 
tional services The citizens want play facilities and they call upon the 
government to set these up Organized business has often requested the 
government to give it assistance, so we shall consider, m another chap- 
ter, the ways m which business is aided by government 



Chapter 13 EDUCATION 


The Pumoses of this CiiArTER 

1 To discuss the impoitance of public education in a democracy. 

2 To smvey the organization of the public school system 

3 To explain how the American school system is suppoited 

4 To consider some of the pioblenis facing public education 

In modern times the citmens m all countries look to their gov- 
ernments to provide education How far education should extend 
is sometimes a question for contioveisy Some citizens insist that 
theie should be a system of free education from the kinclei garten 
thiough the univeisity Others maintain that the public educational 
service would be sufficient if it ended with the high school How- 
ever, It IS important to realize that educational facilities have been 
expanding, chiefly during recent decades, to the extent that they 
now constitute the most extensive single enterprise in buildings, 
personnel, and expenditures that we have in the United States 

Extent of Public Education. Education has expanded ovei a 
period of yeais to the extent that at the present time we have 
over 23,500,000 pupils in the public elementary schools of the coun- 
try and about 4,500,000 in the high schools This does not include 
the 2,500,000 children who are enrolled in private schools The 
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total cost of maintaining pupils in public schools is $2,250,000,000 
a year Nearly 1,000,000 teachers are required to direct the woik 
of the schools 

Education in a Democracy. In aiistociacies and m moiiaichies 
education was piovidcd chiefly for the members of the upper class 
by means of piivate agencies. Few schools were provided for the 
lower classes. Democratic governments, realizing that it is only 
through an educated citizenry that they can enduie, have provided 
extensive systems of public education Kmdergaitens, elementary 
schools, junior high schools, high schools, vocational schools, junior 
colleges, teachers’ colleges, and universities are among the many 
foims of schools which have been established and expanded at public 
expense 


Elementary and Secondary Education 

Beginnings of Public Education. America has not always had 
a system of fiee schools The school system of the present day is 
the result of three centuries of development, with almost all of the 
expansion having come within the past century Education in the 
colonies was privately administered, chiefly in the homes where 
nistiuction was given by paients or tutors Schools weie oigamzed 
for the purpose of providing instruction in religious and moral 
qualities and in reading the Bible. Education acts weie passed in 
Massachusetts in 1642 and 1647 The first act provided that parents 
and masters must tram the children in learning, labor, religion, 
and the laws of the country The second one made it permissive for 
the smaller towns to provide schools for younger children, and for 
the larger towns to establish grammar schools for the preparation 
of pupils foi college (Harvaid had been established in 1636 ) The 
schools in the other colonies were generally administered either by 
vaiious chuiches or by chaiitable organizations 

The demand for free public education had not become pionounced 
by 1800 The federal Constitution does not mention education nor 
did many of the constitutions of the original thiiteen states How- 
ever, it was early recognized that a government dependent upon an 
intelligent citizemy could not rely upon charitable, religious, and 
other private organizations for the education of its citizens Labor 
and humanitarian leaders were particularly loud in their demands 
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that the states provide free, public, compulsory education for all 
children. (See quotation fiom John Adams in Chaptei i ) 

Hoi ace Mann in Massachusetts, and Heniy Bainard in Connect- 
icut were important leaders m intei preting and publicizing the 
needs for stiong systems of public education Horace Mann freed 
the schools of Massachusetts fiom sectaiian contiol and made them 
agents of the state Henry Barnard showed the value of education 
as a means of preserving demociatic government Both worked for 
free, public, non-sectarian schools that would meet the needs of 
children and society as a whole rather than the requirements of 
special classes or sects 

Each of the new states admitted to the Union provided foi free 
education in its constitution, and by 1871 free, public education was 
provided in all states ^ 

Elementary Schools. The first school to be maintained at public 
expense was the elementary school. It consists of the hist seven or 
eight glades of school and deals generally with the fundamental 
skills of education such as reading, writing, and ai ithmctic, togethei 
with elemental y science m the forms of health, natuie study, and 
geogiaphy Ait, music, social studies, and ciafts aie also taught 
The elementaiy school is the most vital pait of oui educational 
system In it is emolled the gicat majority of the school popula- 
tion It furnishes training in co-operation and in developing the 
habits, skills, and appreciations upon which future giowth depends 

Article IX of the Indiana state constitution suggests the scope of these 
constitutional piovisions 

Section I Knowledge and learning generally diffused through a community 
being essential to the preservation of a free goveinmenl, and spi ending the 
opportunities and advantages of education through the various parts of the 
country being highly conducive to this end, it shall be the duty of the Gcncial 
Assembly to provide by laiv for the impioveinent of such lands as are or 
hereafter may be, granted by the United States to this state for the use of 
schools, and to apply any funds which may be raised from such lands, 01 
from any other quarter, to the accomplishment of the grand object for winch 
they are or may be intended . The General Assembly shall, from time 
to time, pass such laws as shall be calculated to encourage intellectual, sci- 
entific, and agricultural improvement by allowing rewards and immunities 
for the improvement of arts, sciences, commerce, manufacturing, and natural 
history , and tO' countenance and encourage the principles of humanity industry 
and morality 

Section 2 It shall be the duty of the Geneial Assembly, as soon as circum- 
stances will permit, to provide by law for a geneial system of education, 
ascending in a regular gradation from township schools to a state university 
wherein tuition shall be gratis and equally open to all 
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Citizens have demanded that education be extended both above 
and below the oiiginal elemental y school Many communities have 
provided kindergartens and nuisery schools foi youngei children 
In these schools particular attention is paid to the normal physical 
and mental development of the child Unnatural physical handicaps 
are corrected and skilled teacheis enable the children to learn how 
to play and woik togetliei in a far more healthful and stimulating 
envnonnient than can be maintained by most homes These chil- 
dren are usually in school only a pait of the day The teachers do a 
great deal in advising and helping paients to tiaiii the children 

The Junior High School. In recent years, the seventh and eighth 
glades of the elemental y school and the first yeai of the high school 
have 111 many school systems been made into a separate organiza- 
tion known as the junior high school The chief purpose of the 
junior high school is to piovide means for exploration and guidance 
activities foi pupils during eaily adolescence The junior high 
school, IS I idler in cotiises and extra-cut ncular activities than was 
the old giammai -glade oiganization 

The High School Bj the tune of the Civil "War it was generally 
lecognized that the states should piovide for elementary education 
through the eight giades Many citizens weie then demanding that 
high schools should also be piovidcd at public expense In 1872 
the city of Kalamazoo, Michigan, voted to inciease the taxes 111 
01 del to provide a fiee, public high school foi all of the cliiklien 
Opponents of the measuie maintained that this was illegal and 
earned the case to the state Supreme Court, where Judge Cooley 
declared that school districts had the legal light to provide for sec- 
ondaiy education if they so desiied The high school soon became 
a lecognizcd jiart of the slate school system in all states 

High schools vaiy fiom small institutions m lural areas offeinig 
a few tiaditional cotiises to a handful of pupils to magnificent struc- 
tures in the laige cities where the thousands of pupils em oiled are 
enabled to study in piactically any field In 1930 the number of 
high school pupils was sixty-fom times the number enrolled m 1870 
Flora 1895 to 1924 high school eniollment increased 2,400 per 
cent In spite of these phenomenal increases only 54 per cent of the 
people of high school age m the United States in 1930 were en- 
rolled in school Howevei, high school enrollment increased from 
3,400,000 pupils in 1930 to 4,400,000 in 1934 
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Administration of Public Schools. The public schools belong 
to the people As a rule, the people elect boat ds of education (trus- 
tees in some states) who supeivise the work of the schools The 
actual management is vested in an expeit educator known as a 
superintendent The board consideis the laige policies that should 
regulate the tunning of the schools, and the successful execution of 
these policies is delegated to the superintendent who geneially has 
chaige of hiiing teachers, determining the educational activities, 
and otheiwise caring for the efficient management of the system 
The superintendent in tui n delegates authoi ity to the pi mcipals 
of the various schools in the system under his supervision 

The teacheis have the task of making education a vital pait of 
the lives of boys and guls It is becoming moie and more lecognized 
that all teachers should be college giaduates with special tiainmg in 
educational procedure and in the paiticular work they aie to handle. 
The teachei should also have a broad educational backgiound, and 
be actively inteiested in community, national, and world affaiis 
Many cities and several states are now requiring that new high 
school teachers have a year’s giaduate work (master’s degiee) iii 
addition to the four years of college lequiied for the bacheloi’s de- 
gree, and many of the leading admimsti ative positions aie being 
filled by men who have thiee ycais of specialized tiaining m educa- 
tion beyond the bacheloi’s degiee At the head of the state school 
system is the state superintendent of public instruction (state com- 
missioner of education in some states) He usually leads the educa- 
tional foices of the state and is generally one to whom friends of 
education look for guidance He is usually elected by the people, 
chosen by a state board of education, or appointed by the Goveinoi 
All persons who have studied the question agiee that appointment 
by a state boaid of education or by the Governor is preferable to 
election In any case, his qualifications should be of the highest if 
educational lead ei ship in the state is to be effective 

The Curriculum. The contents of the curriculum of the schools 
is determined by the nature of the school population and by the 
needs of the society of which the pupils aie a part. Both the school 
population and the needs of society have been rapidly changing 
Just after the Civil War the schools enrolled only a select few 
of the population The interests of the pupils were practically the 
same, and the lower schools were mainly for the purpose of pre- 
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paring them to entei the colleges of the time Today the schools 
enioll neaily all of the boys and girls of school age Their intei' 
ests and activities diffei widely The work of the schools is usually 
defined as being the tiaming of pupils m demociatic living and in 
aiding them to enter the specialized vocational life of society 

Modem schools otfei work that enables pupils to discovei then 
special interests and begin developing them Ccitam [unclamental 
couises, such as wilting, reading, and arithmetic, fill vocational and 
social needs The piesent tendency m education is to 1 educe the 
iiumbei of comses through unifying them lather than adding new 
ones as has been the policy m the past For example, some schools 
are uniting all of the sciences and mathematics into a common study , 
and the couises of histoiy, sociology, civics, economics, and gcog- 
laphy into another They place the language aits m a thud field, 
and what has foimeily been the vocational wuik into a fomth class 
called ciafts These schools continue to have scpaiate elective 
courses hut they aie usually leduced in number and less specialized 
in nature 

This change and othcis aie being suggested m older to haimonize 
the schools with present-day society Schools tend to lag behmcl 
contemporaiy life. Foi example, ccitam couises have been taught 
merely because a knowledge of them was the maik of ciiltine of a 
bygone aiistociatic class Although this class no longei exists, the 
courses still peisist Ross L Finney^ of the Qmveisity of Minnesota 
explains this point of view when he says’ 

In school house talk, the wotd "cultme” usually icfcis to the old- 
fashioned subjects, which caiiy a soil of liaditional picstigc When used 
111 this sense, the woid should be wi itteii in quotation maiks “cultuic” 
“Conventional” would bettei expiess the meaning in mind Paicnts 
sometimes want then clukhen to wcai an education as a soit of badge 
that will admit them to a inoie exclusive social set The moie exclusive 
the school to which such paients can send then children, the bettei 
they aie suited As for the subjects such pupils study, it is not a ques- 
tion of the utility of the subjects, if only the subjects aie those that an 
educated peison is supposed to know Some subjects that aie lelativcly 
of little use, such as Latin, Ficnch, geomeliy, and ceitain English 
classics, hold then place m the cuiiiculum laigcly because they scive 
the weaieis as badges of having been educated accoiding to the con- 
ventionalities of select society Of comse, this aim is seldom fiankly 

^Reprinted from Finney’s Elementary Sociology, pp 228-29, by pet mission 
of Benjamin H Sanboin and Co, publishers 
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admitted Howevei, it should be frankly iccognized as an uiiwoitliy 
aim in a democracy Schools which catci to it should fall tinder sus- 
picion of rendering a disservice to society 

In a democracy, true cultuie should be a lesouice of all the people. 
Real culture is any possession of the mind by which life can be enriched 
The pel son who can put ait and science into his everyday woik, who 
knows how to beautify the common things that he uses, who has abun- 
dant lesouices foi wholesome leci cation, and especially who under- 
stands the signs of the times in which he lives, is the tiuly cultuied 
pel son And the education which gives that soit of cultuie to all the 
people is of very gi eat social value indeed Without real culture theie 
IS no ical civilization Demociacy can nc\ci he a leal success until 
education impaits cultuie to all the membeis of society Cultuial democ- 
lacy IS essential to the peimanent success of political demociacy But 
intellectual snobheiy is not cultuie 

Of comse it must he tindei stood that some pupils may legitimately 
study some of the courses mentioned An engineei needs to know 
geometiy; phaimacists, doctors, and lawyeis need to know ceitam 
Latin teims and phiases, but to allow laige nnmbeis of pupils to 
think that these couises count heavily in the woild of today is piob- 
ably a mistake Theie aie many othei subjects that will moie tiuly 
enrich the mind and be moie vital to life in today’s society 

In training foi the vocational needs of pupils, many communi- 
ties have provided vocational high schools These schools tiam pupils 
m drafting, mechanics, scientific agiicnlltiie, electricity, home eco- 
nomics, auto-mechanics, printing, and othei foi ms of woik neces- 
sary in a machine age Laige sums of money have been spent on 
buildings and equipment Local citizens aie piotid of schools of 
this type and the tiainmg that is given their children 

The fact that about one-half of the pupils enteimg the freshman 
year of high school do not graduate furnishes an educational piob- 
lem Various causes aie advanced foi this condition One of them 
IS the failme of the schools to piovide a sufficiently broad cuiiiculum 
The curucultim should be as bioad as human interests and as vaiied 
as human activity 


Higher Education 

State Colleges and Universities. Many citizens weie not satis- 
fied with a public education system that stopped with the high 
schools They contended that public education should extend thiough 
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the univeisities Sevcial states claim the honoi oi having established 
the first state umveisity ^ By i860 state universities had been estab- 
lished in eight southern stales, one eastern slate, six middle western 
states, and one far western state The passage of the Moiiill Bill 
duiing the peiiod of the Civil War, piovidiiig foi federal grants 
of laud to state institutions of higher leainiiig whicli would pio- 
vide couises in mihtaiy tactics, did much to encoiiiage the founding 
of colleges to be opeiatcd at public expense 

From the point of view of a deinociatic society highei public 
education selves among others at least three distinct pin poses (i) 
the tiaming foi geneial intelligent paiticipation in society, (2) the 
piepaimg of tiained specialists in woik vitally necessaiy to the 
well-being of a dcmociacy, foi example, medicine, teaching, and 
joiunahsiii, and (3) the conducting of suiveys, icseaich, and ex- 
peiimcnts that add to the well-being of the state as a whole Theie 
aie many types of statc-suppoi ted schools and colleges Among 
them aic the state iiiuvci sities, the enginceiing and agricultural 
colleges, the schools of mines, the women’s colleges, and the teach- 
eis’ colleges 01 noiinal schools In scveial states the universities and 
the agiicultuial and enginccimg schools aie united in one institu- 
tion Piactically all the states have one 01 more state teachers’ col- 
leges or 1101 mal schools 

Some of the smaller slates maintain only one institution — ^ihe 
state umveisity — ^wliicli scives the purpose of the various state col- 
leges of the more populous states Wyoming and Nevada each have 
the teachers’ college, school of mines, and other colleges on one 
campus oiganized within the state umveisity 

The largei slate universities have many diffeient departments 
called schools or colleges, most of which offei bachelor’s degiees, 
and highei degiees in then special fields of work.^ 

^ Some of the early state universities and the dates given foi theii estab- 
hslimeiit aie Georgia, 1785, Noith Carolina, 1789, Vermont, 1791, Tennessee, 
1794. South Carolina, 1801, Maryland, 1807, Michigan, 1817, and Virginia, 
1819 

“The divisions of the Ohio State University aie as follows (i) Graduate 
School, (2) College of Agriculture, (3) School of Home Economics, (4) 
College of Alts and Sciences, (S) College of Commerce and Administration, 
f6) School of Jouinahsra, (7) School of Social Adraimstration, (8) College 
of Dentistry, (g) College of Education, (10) College of Engineering, (ll) 
College of Law, (12) College of Medicine, (13) School of Nuising, (14) 
College of Pharmacy, (15) College of Vctciinary, (16) Stiminei Qnaitci 
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Work IS offered practically the yeai aioitnd in most of the state 
colleges and universities The regulai session usually lasts from the 
middle of Septembei to eaily June The summer session lasts for 
from SIX to twelve weeks Many iiniveisities offei courses that may 
be taken by con espondence Classes aie also held by some univer- 
sities in centers throughout the state. This is known as extension 
woik 

In addition to work leading to the bacheloi’s degree given at the 
end of four yeais, the universities offer graduate woik leading to 
the master of arts (M A ) and the master of science (M S.) de- 
grees, conferied aftei one year’s satisfactory work (minimum) be- 
yond the bachelor’s degiee, and the doctoi of philosophy (PhD ) 
degree given after tliiee years’ woik (minimum) beyond the bach- 
elor’s degi ee This woi k usually consists of advanced study in spe- 
cial fields and intensive woik m some particular phase of the stu- 
dent’s speciality 

Municipal Universities and Junior Colleges. The increased 
demand on the part of the people for more publicly suppoited col- 
leges and universities is evidenced by the fact that many progiessive 
cities are establishing junior and senior colleges in connection with 
the city school systems Theie aie over foity junioi colleges in 
California alone Perhaps the best known gioup of municipal uni- 
versities is ill Ohio whcie such cities as Akron, Cincinnati, and 
Toledo have well-established universities The City College of New 
Yoik and Wayne Univeisity of Detroit aie other examples of 
municipal universities as are those in. Wichita, Louisville, and 
Omaha 

Fcatuies of the municipal university are the emphasis on courses 
given in the afternoon and evening for students who work during 
the day, lecture courses, extension work in various paits of the 
city, and the university’s close co-opeiation with the municipal gov- 
eininent as a lieadquai ters for research and technical advice Most 
municipal universities offer graduate woik leading to the advanced 
degrees m addition to the regular four-year couises leading to the 
bachelor’s degree 

The junior colleges give work appi oximatmg that of the first two 
years in state universities They are generally closely connected with 
the local high schools, and the vocational work offered usually an- 
swers distinct needs of the community 
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School Accrediting Agencies As a means of assuring the 
maintenance of somewhat equal standaids thioughout the diflerent 
states, accrediting agencies have been developed by groups of high 
schools and colleges These agencies dcteimiiie what common edu- 
cational standaids must be met by schools in the association Thus 
the Cl edits earned in one institution whose qualifications entitle it 
to raembeiship are accepted liy all other coiicsjionding schools or 
colleges within the group as the equivalent of their own These vaii- 
ous accrediting agencies lecognizc membeis of other smulai asso- 
ciations as being of equal standing with themselves Thus a graduate 
of a southern high school that is a member of the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools is admitted to a college 
belonging to the Noith-Cential Association as readily as one f 10111 
a northein high school lielongmg to the Noith-Ccntial Association 
These associations insist that mcmbei schools maintain recognized 
standards of efficiency Not only is it considered a disgiace fm a 
college or high school to be diopped from the Association’s list, but 
in addition, students of the expelled school suffer m educational 
oppoitunities because members of associations will not recognize 
the credits of expelled schools These school associations aie, per- 
haps, the most power ful agenctes foi mamtarnrng educational equal- 
ity of oppoitunity, and are the strongest weapon that schools have 
in combating interests that would weaken educational institutions 
Adult Education, A compaiativcly new educational movement 
that IS due to receive greater emphasis is adult education In a world 
that IS changing lapidly, it is impossible fin anyone to complete his 
education duimg the years of formal schooling. Inci eased knowledge 
in all fields demands that adults constantly keep abicast of the times 
This is done m part through reading newspapeis, magazines, and 
books dealing with curi ent developments, by attending Icctui e 
couises, and by visiting museums and hbiancs 
Citizenship couises and work in English and other subjects aid 
immigrants and illiterates to become acquainted with the ludiments 
of oui civilization and language. This woik is usually given m what 
is known as Amei icanization schools Some cities offei an extensive 
piogiam of adult education, including a large variety of practical 
and recreational couises The comparatively new “moonlight 
schools” in the southern mountains aie acquainting the isolated citi- 
zens of that region with the world outside 
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The fedeial goveinment is taking increased interest in adult 
education Piactically all states have taken advantage of fedeial aid 
thiough the F ERA funds to piovide schools for adult tiaiiiing 
Many C C C camps maintain educational diiectors who supeivise 
educational woik in the camps ^^'hen John W Studebakei, foi- 
merly supei mtendent of schools in Des Moines, became United 
States Commissioner of Education, he encoiiiaged the development 
of open foiiims for the pm pose of bniigmg adults tngethei to dis- 
cuss cuirent pioblems The open foiiiius of Des Moines and Wash- 
ington, D C, each of which he oigaiiized, leceived national recog- 
nition and became models foi the development of similai piojects 
in other cities 

The field of adult education is m the stage of development Most 
local school systems have done comparatively little othei than offci - 
mg a limited nunibei of night classes Supplementing public adult 
education is the work conducted by piivate oiganizations and by 
groups of citizens oiganizing classes foi peisonal impioveinent We 
may expect to see iinpoitant developments ui the field of adult 
education during the next few yeais 

Public Support of Education 

Schools deiive then suppoit ftom thiee governments These aie 
the local school distiict, the state, and sometimes the fedeial gov- 
eininent In most states tlie local school distiict has the heaviest ic- 
spoiisibility In a recent year 79 7 pci cent of the funds for school sup- 
port in the United States came from local souices, rg g pci cent 
from state funds, and 4 per cent fiom federal agencies Foi exam- 
ple, a certain school distiict in Illinois leceived $190,000 in one yeai 
fiom district taxes, $40,000 from state funds, and nothing from the 
fedeial government Some schools annually leceive limited aid fiom 
the fedeial government to assist in depaitments of home economics, 
industrial aits, and agncultuie The distiict mentioned above did 
not have courses m these departments that met the federal requiie- 
ments 

The average annual expenditure pei child in daily attendance foi 
the United States was $87 m a recent yeai The expenditure vaiiecl 
from $35 per child in one state to $192 pci child in the state spend- 
ing the most This vaiiation is even gieatei when wc coiisidei the 
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amount spent per Negio child in some southern states Geoigia 
spends on an average of $35 42 per white child and $6 38 per Negro 
child The hguies for Mississippi are $45 34 against $5 45 The 
leason foi the diffeience in expenditures between states is laigely 
the result of a diflcience in wealth The wealthiest state has $31,000 
in wealth pei child as against $4,000 per child in the state having 
the least 

Local Support of Education. The local funds for school pui- 
poses aie raised chiefly fioni a geneial propcity tax School dis- 
tiicts diffei gicatly in wealth and also 111 school population Wealthy 
districts can piovide hcttei oppoitmiitics for their children than can 
poorei distiicts Two typical adjoining school districts in Missouii 
have assessed valuations of $1,250,000 and $750,000 respectively 
The school population of distiict A is 120 childien and of distiict 
B, ovei 200 chiidicn Distiict A is able to piovide a compaiativcly 
good education at a much lowei per capita cost than is district B 
In anothei stale school distiicts m a single county weic found to 
vaiy in assessed wealth fioin $600 jici child to $26,500, whereas the 
county average is $2,300 for each child Similai variations m school 
clistiicts aie tiue m cveiy county m the countiy Schools aie laigely 
suppoitcd by only one fotm of wealth (leal estate) that is becom- 
ing less and less able to beai the huiden of taxation A needed le- 
foim foi this situation which is being made m many states is that 
of consolidating many small school chslncls into laigei ones Some- 
times whole counties aie oiganized into one school distiict This is 
called the county-unit system Thus, local inequalities of wealth 
aic smoothed out, Consolidation, m conjunction with state aid, and a 
moie equitable system of taxation will make school suppoit less of 
a buidcii on a few and provide moic ccjual educational opjioilumties 
for all Local expendituies for education vaiy in laige cities as well 
as in states and the smaller school districts (See Chapter 17 on 
Equalization of Oppoitunity) Educational oppoi tunities are de- 
pendent upon a community’s ability and willingness to pay 

State Support of Education. While the county-unit system and 
consolidation aie a distinct improvement over the distiict oiganiza- 
tion it does not piovide a final solution of the pioblem Fiirthei- 
more, the county-unit system and consolidation aie in operation 111 
only ceitam aieas of the countiy As a method of equalizing school 
advantages and suppoit, many states have developed forms of state 
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aid to local school oiganizations — ^whether county, consolidated, oi 
distuct units The funds used for state aid are derived fiom vaii- 
ous souices Some states set aside a ceitain poition of the general 
levenuc, while othcis use special taxes for school support, such as 
the coipoiation, income, poll, tobacco, gasoline and motor fuel, in- 
heiitance, sales, and seveiance taxes. 

This fund, vaiiously called distnbutative, equalization, or common 
school fund m the different states, is usually allotted on the basis 
of need, those school distiicts or counties least able to suppoit then 
schools fioin local taxation leceiving the laigest shaies of the state 
fund State aid to schools vanes greatly m the different states In 
one year less than S pei cent of school support in Coloi ado, Rhode 
Island, Ohio, and Kansas came fiom the state as a whole, while 
ovci 40 pei cent of the money used by schools in Delaware and 
Texas came from the state funds The aveiage aid given fiom 
state funds for the suppoit of education throughout the country 
amounts to neaily 20 pel cent of the total amount spent for educa- 
tion The tiend is foi moie piogiessive state governments to beai 
laigei and larger shares of the cost of education 

Federal Aid to Education. The national government has in the 
past encouiaged and aided 111 the development of education As 
states weie admitted to the union, land giants weie made to them 
by the fedeial government for pui poses of school support During 
the Civil War, Piesident Lincoln signed the Mornll Act (mentioned 
earhei in this chaptei), piovidmg federal aid for the puipose of 
establishing agricultural and mechanic arts courses in colleges 
known as land-grant colleges This led to the establishment of sev- 
eral new colleges and univeisities and the expansion of many of the 
older ones Other acts extending fuither aid to schools and pio- 
viding for agncultuial expeiiment stations were passed in the latter 
pait of the nineteenth centuiy. In 1914 the Smith-Lever Act was 
passed providing subsidies to the states by which the federal gov- 
ernment matched each dollar piovicled by the states for vocational 
training In 1917 the Smith-Hiighes Act gave aid to secondary 
education. It provided funds on a fifty-fifty basis for the tiainmg 
and paying of high school leacheis of home economics, agriculture, 
and mechanic aits The fedeial government sets the standards for 
these departments, the same as it does in the land-grant colleges. 
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The accompanying table shows the distribution o£ fedeial funds 
to education authorized as usual for 1933-1934: 


Land-giant colleges 

$ 8, 205,822 

Office of Education 

310,500 

Vocational Education 

7,458,000 

Vocational Rehabilitation 

969,000 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 

9,386, 230 

Howard Univeisity (for Coloied) 

1,092,500 

Education in District of Columbia 

2,617,638 

Miscellaneous school aids 

2, 216,000 

Total 

132,255169° 

Emergency Federal Aid. Fedeial aid foi schools was increas- 
ingly gi anted dui mg the depression Rural schools 1 eceived the aid 
first, and later it was extended to needy cities Relief funds were 
also given to help college students and for the extension of adult 

education, as well as for new buildings 

and lepairs The following 

table shows the amount and allocation of federal emergency funds 
allotted for educational puiposes dining 1933-1934. 

Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works $ n a, 000,000 

Fedeial Emergency Relief Administration 

24,415,613 

(a) Nursery Schools 

$ 973 >740 

(b) Rural Schools 

16,924,000 

(c) College Student Aid 

5,000,000 

(d) Adult Vocational Training 

1,359,578 

(e) Adult Vocational Rehabilitation 

283,690 

({) Adult Illiteracy 

902,125 

(g) General Adult Education 

3,972,480 

Civil Works Educational Service 

60, 000,000 


Civilian Conservation Corps, educational piogram 817, 165 

Total $159,232,782 

Many citizens aie urging that a definite policy of fcdeial aid 
be adopted and that a Depaitment of Education be oiganized to 
co-ordinate the government’s educational work and to adopt a 
policy of equalization of educational opportunities thioughout the 
nation during good times as well as m depressions Some see clan- 
geis m this policy, but it appears to be the direction towaid which 
education is moving If national education must be mcieasmgly sup- 
ported by national wealth, as is aigued by educatois and others 
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uiging federal support, then the only agency capable of doing the 
work IS the federal government The chref danger seen is that local 
schools may lose some of the flcxibrlrty of control that is necessary 
in Older that they may best seive then local commiinitres At present 
the officials of most school systems are glad to get federal aid as an 
emergency measure, but they probably do not desire it as a peinia- 
iient policy. 


Evaluating the Schools 

Current Criticisms. Thcic are elements of dissatisfaction with 
oui educational system Tins is natinal wlieii we considei its laprd 
growth and the tremendous load thiown on the schools by the 
staggering changes that have taken place in our social system 
Among othei things citizens complain of the increased cost of 
education, the lack of tiaming evidenced at tunes by teachers, the 
failure to provide adequately foi differences between pupils, the 
inequalities of educational opportunities (discussed earlier in this 
chapter), and the emphasis upon “cultmal” subjects lather than 
Upon subject matter tliat tiains foi known needs 

Some of these ciiticisms aie justified, others may perhaps have 
little or no justification. Most of the iiiciease in the cost of educa- 
tion was a result of the lapidly expanding educational system due 
to an increased eiuollment, and the extension of the system to in- 
clude younger and oldei pupils Mounting expeiiclitui es have been 
due largely to the cost of incieased education rather than the in- 
creased cost of education The lack of tiaimng of teachers has been 
due to inadequate salaries and to the laigei demand for teachers 
to care for the ever-inci easing nunibeis of pupils Now that there 
IS a gieatei number of teachers than the demand, the quality of 
instruction will undoubtedly improve Ever stronger certification 
laws with the insistence upon higher qualifications will aid in this 
Higher salaries will impiove the quality of those entering the 
teaching profession 

Mole and more attention is being paid to piovisions for individual 
differences among pupils Education made the erior of adopting 
industry’s ideal of standardization and missed the obvious fact that 
no two pupils are alike m interests oi abilities Increased research 
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and study of child natuie should result in impioved instruction 
Impioved methods of financing- education aie being developed 
which should do much to alleviate the gro-wing inequalities 111 edu- 
cational opportunities Some of the proposed remedies were noted 
eaiher in this chapter. The cumculum is being constantly modified 
to meet changing conditions While many of these ciitieisms aie 
justified, nevertheless, the schools aie making progiess in pioviding 
asupeiior type of education at low cost foi American cituens The 
proof of this lies m the evcr-inci easing enrollments and m the lapid 
extension of the school to include both younger and oldei children 

Education for a Democracy. It has been well said that “Eternal 
vigilance is the puce of Liberty” To be vigilant we must be 111- 
foimed as to the forces that jeopardize om liberty and lights An 
enlightened citizeniy can make the government obey its will The 
public must incieasmgly undei stand the political, economic, and 
social pioblems facing oui age and be able to cope with the foices 
that would depiive people of their sense of sccunty and happiness 
The fact that in 1 ecent yeai s millions of our citizens have been de- 
prived of this security and happiness indicates the senousness of 
the task of living in a demociatic society Education of the people 
is uecessaiy to maintam lule by the people This education must 
consist of much moie than the thiee “R’s” and the conventional 
courses taught our foiefathers It must be iich in social studies 
The public must make education easily available to the youth and 
adults of the land so that citizens may moie smely piotect then- 
interests 

The School Board Member. In a few yeais you will be called 
upon to help decide how youi community, state, and nation will 
face the educational cjuestioiis mentioned 111 this chaptei You will 
help elect local and state boaids of education Probably no elective 
officers have the powei to affect as diiectly the piesent and futiuc 
welfare of as many people as the mcmbeis of a boaid of education. 
In their hands is enti listed the welfare of the education of the 
people of their community 

The accompanying illustrations show two school l^oards m action 
By which gioup would you lathci have your educational futuie 
determined? With which group would you rathci tiust the edtua- 
tlonal development of yoiii children? What indicates that the school 
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board of Distiict No 2 is probably moie intelligent in the study of 
educational affairs than the other? How can citizens co-opeiate m 


SCHOOL BOAI^D MEETING IN DISTRICT ^2 




The School Board Meeting 

Studying educational matteis? What is the Parent-Teachei Asso- 
ciation? How may it co-operate with the school board, with the 
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school administiation, and with the teachers^ How may citizens 
insure efficient, intelligent direction of their school system? 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
SUMMARIZING QUESTIONS 

I What IS the extent of public education in the United States? 

3 Why are widespiead educational oppoituiiitics vital in a democtacy? 

3 Biiefly tiace the beginnings of public education in the colonics and 
caily days of the United States 

4 What was the impoitance of the woik of Hoi ace Mann and Hcniy 
Bainaid ? 

5 What gioups of people were responsible foi the eaily development 
of the public school system ? 

6 Identify the nuiseiy school, the kindergai ten, junioi high school, 
high school, college, and univeisity 

7 Why is the development of higher education in state and municipal 
colleges and univeisities valuable in a democracy? 

8 Discuss the value of each of youi high school subjects 

9 What are the advantages of school consolidation ? 

10 What was the significance of the Kalamazoo Case in the develop- 
ment of public high schools ? 

II What should be the tiaming of public school teacheis? 

12 What IS the work of the state superintendent of education? 

13 What changes aie taking place in school cuiiicul.i? 

14 Discuss ciitically Ross L Finney’s estimate of the so-called “cul- 
tmal” subjects 

15 What reason is given for the failuie of large numbeis of fieshmen 
to complete then high school couises? Explain 

16 What pm poses does higliei education seive? What types of state 
colleges and univeisities have been developed 111 the United States? 

17 Explain the seivice piovided by municipal universities and junioi 
colleges 

18 What IS the value of school and college accrediting agencies ? 

19 Explain the development of adult education and leasons for its 
growth 

20 What has been the aid given to education by the federal govei nment, 
both in eaily days and since the depression? 

21 What pioblems face education in the question of financial suppoit? 
What are some of the solutions suggested? 

22, What are some of the problems facing education discussed in the 
section “Evaluating the Schools”? Discuss these pioblems 

23 Answei each of the questions laised m the section entitled “The 
School Boaid Member ” 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

I. Three men who have contiibuted much to Ameiican education are 
Hoi ace Mann, Hcwy Bainaid, and John Dewey Look up each and 
leport on his woik 

2 What higli school subjects do you believe all pupils m your school 
should be lequiied to take? Would you change the content of any 
subjects that aic now elective if they weie made compulsory? 
Explain 

3 Justify the state’s offeimg vocational tiainmg in the following fields 
medicine, jouinalism, law, education, phaimacy, home economics, 
and agiiciiltuic Aie theie any othei fields m which the state is 
justified ill offering advanced training ? Explain 

4 Question for panel discussion Should the federal goveinment sup- 
poit and supervise public education m the United States? 


COMMUNITY PROBLEMS 

1 Secure a college catalog and lepoit on the cost of attending the 
college, the courses that inleiest you, and the subjects you would 
piobably take if attending that college 

2 How IS youi school suppoitcd? What is the total cost per year? 
What peicentage is paid by the local district, the county, state, and 
the fedeial government? What types of local and state taxes are 
used 111 its buppoit? How much is spent pci pupil and how does tins 
compaie with state and national averages? 
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Chapter 14 RECREATION 


The Purposes of this Chapter 

1 To explain the iiici eased need foi icuealion 

2 To poitiay the changes that have taken place in i ecreational life 

3, To show how the government lias increased the facilities foi leisme- 

time activities 

The eia in -which we live can be charactei ized as an age of 
machine production which lesults in an abundance of goods The 
use of machines results in shorter woiking days, theieby making it 
possible for people to have inoie leisure than they had in a non- 
machine civilization People aie thinking moie and more in terms 
of a shoiter working week as all that is necessary to produce 
the goods that we need to sustain us. 

Mechanization of Leisure. While machines have been used in 
the pioduction of goods which are considered essential, other ma- 
chines are pioviding new forms of lecieation The motion picture 
and the automobile are machines which have gieatly changed 0111 
modes of leisuie and our habits of recreation The same can be 
said for the ladio as well as of the many pieces of labor saving 
machineiy in the households The Lynds,^ in attempting to make 

^ MidiUclown, Harcourt, Biace & Co, 1929 
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an evaluation of Amencan culture, chose Muncic, Indiana, for 
their study In aiialy/ing the leisure activities of the people in this 
typical small Amencan city they commented upon the passing of 
the theatiical productions and the picseiit dominance of the mo- 
tion pictuie in the lecieational life of the people They found that 
a generation ago the lesiclents of Middletown weie able to witness 
m their Opeia I-Iouse the piescntation of as many as a dozen dif- 
ferent theatrical pioductions in one month, while at the time then 
study was made in the twenties Middletown had no fewer than 
nine motion picture theateis opeiating daily Machines, one can 
see, have provided new foims of lecreation 

The Leisure of Americans. The people of the United States 
spend their leisuie houis in a wide variety of ways Estimates claim 
that each week fiom fifty to one hundted million admissions aie 
sold to the movies Millions of people each year attend ball games 
of one sort or another Millions each day spend some time listening 
to the ladio broadcasts picked up on the fifteen million or more 
receiving sets Motoring for some persons occupies many week-ends 
and vacation peiiods of the summei months Millions of people 
each yeai , chiefly in the lai ger cities, attend the theatei , the opei a, 
the symphony, the concert, or the lectme All of these foims of 
entertainment arc engaged in while the peison is sitting They aie 
passive forms of recreation in that the peison who jiays foi them 
usually paiticipates no fuilhci than to watch or listen to the activ- 
ity. Stuait Chase^ gives us a striking and not too pleasant picture 
of the mechanized and standardized way of spending Icisuie time 
in Amenca when he wiites 

On a sunimei Sunday in Amci ica today, people also play Some foity 
millions of them aie being earned by a inachme at tliiity miles an houi, 
past Goodiich Tiie signs and Tiavclcis’ Rests, and anon cieeping in 
single line at one mile an hour to the escaipinents of budges, femes, 
tunnels, and bottle-neck highways, in a steamy sweat of oil and dust 
Millions are eating the inevitable steak 01 chicken dinner at the in- 
evitable blowsy load house, while the gm guigles into the Canada Dry, 
the radio diowns the engulfing of the canned tomato soup, and Jim and 
Ethel essay the Black Bottom Ten millions aie seated m the daik 
watching a peisonablc young woman allcinately mislay and lecovei hci 
virtue foi six thick lolls of celluloid Foi some houis of the day, piac- 

’^From Men and Machines, p 254 By pel mission of The Macirullan Com- 
pany, publishers 
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tically the entire population of the Republic disappeais under something 
m the nature of 60,000 tons of wood pulp, to the accompaniment of a 
noisy if not positively sanguinary stiuggle between the younger geiieia- 
tion as to which has pi 101 light to Mutt and Jeff 

On the other hand thei e ai e many people who participate actively 
in one or more foiins of lecieation The peisoiis who paiticipate m 
amateur symphonies 01 in choial societies, in amateui diamatics 
or m study clubs, in twilight or industrial baseball leagues or m 
bowling leagues, who play golf or tennis, who aic membeis of the 
Y M C A , the Y W C A , 01 a club, those who paint 01 hike, 
swim or dance — these and many otheis engage 111 active lecieation, 
and in many cases it is leally cieative lecieation The facilities for 
golf, tennis, bathing, and picnicking have developed lapidly during 
the decade of the twenties while baseball leagues, basketball leagues, 
Boy Scout and Girl Scout troops have offered othei channels of 
lecreational expiession While the niimbei of these activities is 
rathei small and the persons participating in them lathei limited, 
nevcitheless the foims of recicatioii m which people can engage 
are constantly increasing in vaiiety and m extent 

Commercialized Recreation. Almost all of our lecieation is 
comineiualized By that we mean that some one sets up facilities 
to be used by the public, the pationage of which will net the ownei 
and operatoi some piofil This is tiue of the movies, of the theateis 
except in the case of unusual pioduction enterpiises, of almost all 
of the dance halls, of piactically all howling alleys, of amusement 
paiks, and many other lecrealional foims The net result is that 
some one is making money out of another person’s good time. The 
moie seiious pioblcm consists of the type of activity which is 
often tolerated in oidei that the piopiietor can make money The 
public dance hall is not aesthetic in its setting; the theatiical pro- 
ducer and the motion picture pioducer aie concerned too often with 
pioducing something which has box office value rathei than some- 
thing of dramatic merit As a lesult of such standards public taste 
is lowered and lecieation is demoiahzed 

However, it must be lemembeied that commercialized iccrea- 
tion will continue to hold a laige and important place in the life of 
the American people. There aie some types of lecieation which, if 
they were not provided by comineicial interests, would not be fur- 
nished at all It IS clear that oiganized government cannot and does 
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not provide more than a small part of all of the recreation needed 
by the Amencan citizens 

The problem of leisure, one can readily see, is definitely linked 
with a number of othei pioblems One of these is the choice be- 
tween a shortei woiking day for the Ameiican citizen and unem- 
ployment If the shoilei working day is chosen, as it inevitably must 
be, the American citizen has a problem on his hands as to how he 
shall spend Ins leisure time Other pioblems are concerned with 
crime, housing, tiansportation, and especially education Because 
leisuie IS linked so intimately with these other problems and be- 
cause wholesome leisure must be provided for all people, it becomes 
necessaiy for goveinments to assist in the solution of the pioblem 

Government Assists in Recreation 

Government in a New Role. We know that the citizens aie con- 
stantly demanding seivices from then government only because 
otbei agencies usually fail to provide them The women’s clubs, the 
golf clubs, the luncheon clubs, the lyceuin and chautauqua, the 
Y M C A. and YWCA, together with many other associa- 
tions for recieation, do not provide lecieational oppoitunitics for 
all citizens Instead the citizens look to the government to make pio- 
vision for piiblicly-suppoited facilities 

In this connection we might examine the needs of the Tompkins 
family They aie substantial, middle-class people who operate a 
neighborhood gioceiy stoie Their annual income doubtless falls 
considerably below $2,000 They own their home , they are chin ch 
membeis, the father cairies a small amount of life insurance Their 
daughter is an accomplished pianist whose music mstiuction ovei 
a period of neaily ten yeais has cost the patents a substantial sum 
of money The mothei is an extensive reader and encourages all of 
the family members to take advantage of the excellent facilities 
which the public libiaiy offeis The father spends a biief vacation 
each year in trout fishing, the stock of which must be provided and 
the waters foi which must be protected by organized govcinment 
The youngest son is learning to swim , the older son is mastei mg 
tennis and is eager to take up golf, but the family does not feel 
It can afford a membeisbip m the countiy club where these activi- 
ties are available It is natuial, theicfoie, that the members of the 
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Tompkins family and Iheir fi lends aie eager to have golf courses, 
tennis couits, and swimming pools piovided for them at public 
expense They say that they are willing to he taxed m 01 dei to have 
these services piovided 

The activities piovided aic rathei vaiied m then scope They 
include paiks, playgiounds, bathing beaches, golf courses, hhiaries, 
art galleiies, operatic pioductions, stadiums foi games and othei 
activities, andiLoiiums, togethci with such aspects of school work 
as athletics, dramatics, and music All aims of the government^ — 
city, county, state, and federal — provide some facilities foi such 
use The activity is not limited to any part of the country People 
eveiywheie aie coming to realize that piovision foi desiiable lei- 
suie constitutes one of the necessaiy jobs of any satisfactory gov- 
ernment Woikets aie being tunned to dnect programs of lecieation, 
chiefly 111 the cities, and competent lecieational dncctors sometimes 
command fine salaiies fiom the public tieasuiy 

Governments Plan for Recreation. That goveinment is coming 
to look upon lecieation as one of its jobs is reflected in the plans 
which have been started m many government units — cities, coun- 
ties, states, and the fedeial goveinment Cities have been active in 
establishing paiks and playgiounds The Paikway m Philadelphia, 
extending from the cential business district to the extensive Fair- 
mount Park, with the Pulilic Libiaiy and the City Art Gallery 
accessible along the loute, is a notable illustiation of what an old 
city can do to eliminate a congested icsideiice area and provide 
itself with an aiteiy of travel which has distinct lecieational uses 
In Chicago, the Outer Diive, adjacent to such centers of intellec- 
tual and lecieational interest as the Field Museum, the Art Insti- 
tute, the Shedd Aquarium, the Planetarium, and Soldiers’ Field, and 
constructed on land leclaimed from Lake Michigan, is another not- 
able illustiation of how government has set up lecieational facili- 
ties The Columbia River Highway, in the enviions of Portland and 
built largely at county expense, suggests another unusual engineei- 
ing accomplishment as well as an avenue for giving urban people 
access to the open country These are illustrations of how old cities, 
without any planning, have been replanned in order to make them 
more attractive Hainshurg, Pennsylvania, and Elkhait, Indiana, 
aie excellent illustiations of small cities which have beautified their 
iivei fronts, while Denvei and Seattle have developed extensive 
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paik systems for use by the citizens At the same time it is impor- 
tant to note that we have a few small cities in our country which 
have been planned with a view to taking caie of the recreational 
needs of the inhabitants Radburn, New Jersey, Longview, Wash- 
ington, and Maiiemont, Ohio, aie the outstanding examples of 
cities that have been planned foi lecieation with paiks, playgrounds, 
and CIVIC centeis within easy access to all icsidents 

The cities have not been alone in providing recreational services, 
although to this time they liave been the most active of all the 
government units in providing citizens with facilities for leisure 
The counties have established paiks, golf courses, and bathing 
beaches The states have set aside parks, camp sites, and extensive 
foiests for hiking, motonng, and camping The federal goveinment 
has its organization of national paiks and national foiests 

Facilities for Recreation 

Parks and Playgrounds. The parks and playgrounds of our cities 
are hi ought into most intimate contact with the masses of people 
who are most in need of 1 ecrcational facilities These sci vices m 
such cities as Chicago, Milwaukee, Los Angeles, Cleveland, and 
Seattle aie quite outstanding Among the smallei cities the publicly- 
suppoited lecicational facilities of Spiingfield, Illinois, and Foit 
Wayne, Indiana, have atti acted attention The budgets of these 
cities for opeiatmg the parks and playgrounds aic quite extensive, 
although they are probalily not as large as they might be m order 
to have a complete and thoroughly satisfactoiy progiam of reci ca- 
tion In normal times, when wc do not feel the necessity for prac- 
ticing extieme economy, such cities spend about $i 00 per year 
pel lesidcnt in maintaining public iccicational facilities This ex- 
penditure is made m addition to the cost of maintaining libianes 
and museums Obviously this constitutes a small paiL of the total 
city budgets, and appropi lations for lecieation in the futuie are 
certain to be inci eased 

Chicago, thiough its park commissions, was a pioneer in pro- 
viding play facilities for the public Its paiks today are a monu- 
ment to the enterprising citizens who, at the opening of the present 
centuiy, saw the possibility of developing a park system The ex- 
tensive use of Washington and Jackson parks on the South Side 
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and of other parks m other sections of the city provide ample proof 
of the need foi this kind of govcinmcnt service The park and 
playground movement has spiead to the point wheie in 1933 the 
National Recieation Association repoited that there weie 1,012 
cities, large and small, in the United States, which had some foun 
of oiganized and supei vised facilities for lecreation These piojects 



include a wide variety of spoits and games, singing and othci forms 
of music, diamatics, toy making, holiday celebrations, an plane and 
boat construction, togethei with othei activities In some cases these 
activities are provided through the public schools, but more fie- 
quently the city government 01 the park commissioneis piovide the 
funds and the facilities with which the activity is carried on Of 
course, m some of the smaller cities these services have not been 
provided at public expense but have been furnished by funds raised 
by piivate organizations in the community Howevci, in the laiger 
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cities these services have been provided fiom the public treasuiy, 
the directois of the woik being paid and the materials and equip- 
ment being provided at public expense Many lecreational services 
arise in connection with other government activities An example 
of this IS the recreation that has developed m connection with 
artificial lakes, constructed for supplies of city water 

It has been computed by the United States Census that 76 per 
cent of all public money spent for recreation is spent by municipal- 
ities. The total government expenditures for recreation in one yeai 
amount to nearly $200,000,000 This amount is relatively small 
when contrasted with the cost of all recieation purchased by the 
American people, costing about $10,000,000,000 a year In fact 
the public expendituics for recieation amount to a mere 2 per cent 
of all the money spent foi Icisuie activities This seems to indicate 
that governments can expand their reci eation programs considei ably 
befoie even a large part of the recieation is piovided at public 
expense 

The County Parks. If we look at the county governments we find 
that some of them have made rather extensive provision for pailcs 
One of the most outstanding illusti ations is Westchester County, 
New York, in the suburban area of New York City With a popu- 
lation in 1930 of slightly more than 500,000, the county had ex- 
pended through its paik commissioners about $60,000,000 over a 
peiiod of years in acquit ing and improving lands foi a wide vaiiety 
of recreational pui poses — golf, bathing, hiking, motoiing, picnick- 
ing, and other diversions The entire holdings of the park area 
consisted of more than 16,000 acres, included in fifteen different 
units During 1932 more than 7,000,000 people visited and used 
these properties operated by the paik commissioners, who in that 
year had a total budget for operation of more than $1,500,000 
However, piactically all of the cost of operation was paid from the 
small fees which were charged foi the vaiious recreational activ- 
ities, so that m this well developed system of county parks the cost 
of opeiation did not come fiom the general tax fund 

Cook County, including Chicago, has developed an extensive sys- 
tem of county paiks These parks are known as forest preserves 
They total more than 30,000 acies, with parks ranging in size from 
a few acres to more than 4,000 acics The aieas include golf couises. 
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Lamp sites, and other piovisions for people to enjoy the out-of- 
doors 

Many counties have alieady established some kind of parks and 
lecreational services, while otheis are ceitain to do so A study made 
by the National Recieation Association as early as 1929 leveals that 
there were aliout 300 county paiks in existence in the United States, 
a laige luimbei of these Iieing located 111 the metropolitan districts 
of New Yoik and Chicago One can he ceitam that many additional 
park aieas will be added to the county systems 

State Parks. Some of the states have done commendable jobs m 
establishing and opeiating lather extensive systems of parks and 
foiests These parks, as a rule, are in wooded areas and often in- 
clude scenic wondeis of timbei growth 01 some striking geologic 
foiraation New Yoik, Pennsylvania, Michigan, and Indiana have 
done unusually well m the ntimbei and in the excellence of the 
paiks which they have established Michigan has about seventy such 
pieces of pioperty, with almost all of them facing on some watei 
front, thus making available many attractions m the foim of water 
spoits That the state parks of Michigan aic much used is revealed 
111 the fact that m one year the numbei of visitors totaled almost 
9,000,000 Indiana’s paiks are not as numeiotis, but hei paiks at- 
tain 111 excellence what they lack m numbei Located in all pails of 
the state, they aie visited by many peoj>le The paiks have been 
made possible in those states where theie has been an aroused 
opinion demanding their creation and also where public officials 
have been made awaie of the impoitance of the government’s pei- 
foimiiig such services Alfred E Smith when Goveinoi of New 
York, Gifford Pinchot in Pennsylvania, and Samuel Ralston 111 
Indiana have been pioneeis m the field of establishing state paiks 

One cannot find a bettci statement of the obligation which gov- 
eiiimeiit should assume 111 pioviding lecicational facilities for its 
citizens than Governor Ralston’s letter 111 1915 creating a commis- 
sion to investigate and leport to him on the possibility of acquiring 
certain pioperties for recreation. He wrote 

Turkey Run, in the cential noitheni pait of Parke County, is a most 
picturesque locality. With its enviions it foims what is known as 
Bloomingdale Glens Bloomingdale Glens have been foi many yeai s and 
are now used by seekers of outdooi pleasure as a summei rcsoiL. But 
seekers of pleasuie do not always levere God’s gifts, or spaie the 
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charm and quiet loveliness of natural surroundings And too often the 
public fails in its duty to protect these gifts and preserve them from the 
hands of the despoileis, foi the admiration, joy and comfort of future 
generations 

Now, theiefoie, I, Samuel M Ralston, as Goveinoi of Indiana, m 
obedience to the lequest and out of dcfeience foi the solicitude of the 
Indiana Fedeiation of Clubs, to save fiom deterioiation as well as 
desecration the grandeui of nature thus displayed in its primitive beauty, 
do appoint and constitute, but, without authority of legal enactment, 
William Watson Woolen of Indianapolis, Vida Newsome of Columbus 
and Juliet V Strouse of Rockville — all of Indiana — commissioners to 
examine Bloommgdale Glens and the neighboihood thereabout, with a 
view to detei mining and lepoiling to the Governor, what can be done 
by themselves or the state oi both, to pieserve the natuial beauty of 
this place, and keep it as a habitation for the wild life of the woods, 
and as a lestful letieat for man, to the end that theie the young may 
find romance, older folks lest and all lecieation and a lenewing of the 
spirit thiough a real communion with natuic 

Intelligently directed departments of consei vation m some of the 
States have aided materially in developing the paik system with 
a view to providing the best services foi the visitoi s This service 
consists of pioviding facilities foi such activities as hunting, fishing, 
camping, hiking, picnicking, and othei out-of-door activities The 
increasing number of visitors to the Michigan parks is lepiesented 
in the following table, and this also suggests the rapidly expanding 
work of the stale governments m the field of recreation 


1925 

2 .S 39 . 0 OO 

1927 

S, 100, 000 

1929 

7,450,000 

1930 

8,890, 000 


In Pennsylvania we find that the Depaitment of Forests and Waters 
by 1930 had leased to citizens moie than 2,000 permanent camp 
sites, in addition to the extensive facilities piovidcd foi tempoiary 
camps In its free literature the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
appropriately describes many of its foiests and paiks One illus- 
tiation, a description of the Alan Seegai State Forest Monument, 
follows ^ 

Within this monument aie hemlock tices of unusual size and beauty — 
undoubtedly some of them weie giowing heie when Colurabub discov- 

Penn’i, Woods, Department of Rivers and Foiests, Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, 1928, p 61. 
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erecl America — and there are stands of oak that have no superior m the 
State Theie aie also gioups of laie Table Mountain pine Magnificent 
growth of 1 hododendron, some of them 40 feet high, borders the streams 
that pass through this monument Heie is an ideal iccreational center 
and camping spot Beautiful Stone Creek flows thiough the monument, 
and an excellent tiail has been developed so that this beauty spot is 
accessible to the public 

In piesenting the descriptive material on the many foiests of the 
state, Pennsylvania suggests^ a challenging policy of lecreation 
which might be emulated by other states. 

State foiest monuments aie areas of singular beauty, set aside within 
the State foiests foi peimanent pieseivation m natural condition Heie 
plant and animal life is wild and primeval, according to the ways of 
nature These lestricted areas aie to be prcseived unclistuibed in their 
wildness, that the people of Pennsylvania — our childien and then chil- 
dren — may foi all time to come be able to visit selected and choice 
remnants of the gloiious Penn’s Woods of olden days 

Within the State foiests are swamp aieas, exposed mountain places 
with poculiai plant associations, and regions of rocks, bouldeis, ledges, 
and precipices of luggcd scenic beauty, supporting little othei than the 
low forms of plant and animal life These may also be set aside as State 
forest monuments 

Since the piime use for oui foiests is utility — seivice towaid meeting 
the eveiyday needs of life — it is not possible to pieseive all oui woods 
m their original wild condition and keep them so , but it is most fitting 
that the Depaitment of Forests and Wateis is vested with authoiity and 
direction to “set aside within the State foiests unusual and histoucal 
groves of tiees or natuial featuies especially woitliy of peimanent 
preseivation, to make the same accessible and convenient foi public use, 
and to dedicate them in pei petuity to the people of the State for their 
recreation and enjoyment” 

Federal Parks. The federal government has moie than a score of 
national parks admimstei ed m the Depai tment of Intel lor by the 
National Paik Service which was created by an act of Congress in 
igi6 These parks provide recreational activities — motoring, hik- 
ing, fishing, mountain climbing, nature lore, and sight-seemg — for 
millions of pel sons each year The hot springs and geyseis, the 
mountains and canyons, the waterfalls and lakes, the wild animal 
life and the rare plants, the giant trees, and the pectiliai lock forma- 
tions are some of the many works of nature which attiact citizens 
While these parks are not near to the centers of population, never- 

^ Ibid , p s8. 
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theless they provide a fine service to the citizens These paths have 
been cieated at different times, Yellowstone being the first Yel- 
lowstone, Glacier, Grand Canyon, Shenandoah, Rocky Mountain, 
Mount Rainier, Great Smoky Mountain, and Yosemite aie among 
the larger and more popular of the national paiks The geologic and 
the glacial foimatioiis, together with their plant and animal life, 
make them places of unusual merit to the vacationist and torn 1st 
The United States government spends about $10,000,000 yearly 
m the maintenance of the national parks However, one must 
realize that this is an exceedingly small pait of the fedeial govern- 
ment’s total budget and an exceedingly small expenditure when we 
consider the large numbei of park visitors The service in the 
federal parks is on an exceedingly high level Travelers are pro- 
tected by the park officials from excessive charges by the persons 
who hold concessions to sell articles and accommodations The 
excellence of this service is due laigely to the public spurted char- 
acter of Stephen Mather, a leading conservationist in his day, who 
served as head of the paik service foi moie than a decade 

Parks and Conservation. All of the publicly owned areas aie not 
available foi recreational uses but laige parts of the public lands 
are open for such use Pennsylvania bad acquired by June i, 1932, 
I)5S6,50 o acies of land, all of which would be utilized for state 
forests and much of it for recieation This acieage constitutes 54 
pei cent of the area of the state, large sections of which have been 
acquired at little cost — moie than i, 000, 000 acres in small parcels 
at an average of $2 26 per acre The publicly owned acreage in 
Michigan has expanded to neaily 2,000,000 acres Quite obviously 
the lecieation movement, especially of the state and the fedeial 
governments, is closely associated with the conseivation movement 
and also associated with the retiiement from use of maiginal and 
submarginal lands 

These paik areas, whether of the fedeial goveinment 01 of the 
states, are planned for a number of piuposes They provide people 
with facilities for getting into the open countiy Equally important 
IS the oppoitumty which they piovide foi teaching people the won- 
ders of nature, and also of the importance of preserving these 
wondeis — trees, rocks, soil, streams, game, fish, flowers — for them- 
selves and to posterity The preservation of these products of nature 
constitutes a part of the conservation movement Furtheimore, the 
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public should be made awaie of the impoitance of conseiving our 
foiests from fiie and from unwise hai vesting of timber This con- 
seivation is essential not only foi a futuie timber supply but also 
in the interest of conti oiling soil eiosioii^ of pi eventing floods, as 
well as in the mteiest of seeming the ref 01 estation of non-pioduc- 
tive agiicnltuial lands. Then, loo, the pieservation of the natuial 
beauty which we And in foiests is one of the obligations of the 
government 

The Future of Parks, The goveiiiineiit is ceitain to develop and 
preserve moie of these beauty spots of nature The ledeial govein- 
nient is ceitain to acquire large ai eas of land with a view to 1 eforest- 
ing it The use of these lefoiestcd aieas will greatly expand the 
oppoi tunilies for lecieation m the open spaces of Ameiica as well 
as conti ibutc to the conservation of om resources There are mil- 
lions of acies in the United States which arc pnvately owned but 
which should be owned by the federal government or by the state 
goveinments in order to promote conservation Late in 1934 the 
National Foiest Reseivation Commission, of which the Secietaiy 
of War IS chaiiman, announced that it had appioved the purchase 
of moie than 2,000,000 acres to be added, at the cost of more than 
$8,000,000, to the national foiests of the eastern half of the United 
States The National Resouices Roaid, 111 its lepoil in 1934, recom- 
mended that 75,000,000 acres of land should he letiied fiom agri- 
cultural use during the next fifteen yeais Pulihc parks should he 
cieated in almost eveiy county — certainly in every county which 
has in it some center of population County boaids of supeivisois 
and county commissioners should have this pioblem undei con- 
sideration as part of the piogiara of government for then county 
The extensive expeiiment m conti oiled development of a region 
under the Tennessee Valley Authoiity piesents an unusual oppoi - 
tunity for the fedeial government to demonstrate the possibilities 
for wholesome and vaiied lecreation (see Chapter 17) 

Golf Courses. Piobably nothing m the field of recieation has ex- 
perienced such a phenomenal gt owth as the mimbei of golf courses 
In 1916 there weie 742 golf couises known to be in existence in 
the United States By 1930 the numbei had grown to 5,856, or 
almost an eight-fold mciease A laige number of these courses were 
publicly built and are now maintained by small fees collected fiom 
persons who use them. Foi those who think that goveinments 
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should not establish golf courses it should be pointed out that the 
fees collected usually pay for the opeiation of the couise and some- 
times pay a small profit In 1931 there were about 700 publicly- 
owned and operated golf courses, almost all of them having been 
constructed since 1925 The publicly-owned couises are located 
chiefly in the metiopolitan centeis People who cannot afford the 
cost of membership in a private golf club look to the publicly- 
owned courses where they can derive the play which they desiie 
This demand has giown so greatly of recent years that it is not to 
be questioned that the establishment of golf courses and other 
athletic facilities has become a distinct government function 

Public Libraries Oiganized government suppoits other activities 
which should be consideied recreational Chief of these is the libiaiy 
which has come to be such an impoitant pait of the life of the 
people Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago ate some of 
the larger cities which have extensively used public hbraiies These 
libianes operate not only from a cential building, m or near the 
cential business district, but usually have many branches in outlying 
sections of the city The goveinraents of many of the smaller cities 
also make grants of money to the libiaiy seivice of their respective 
cities Andrew Cainegie was lespoiisible for encouraging the de- 
velopment of libiaries m the United States tlnough his extensive 
gifts of more than $40,000,000 foi the establishment of such insti- 
tutions Pubhcly-suppoi ted hbiaiies, of which there are more than 
6,000 in the United States, lender a service in the field of leisure 
which IS one of the impoitant sei vices of the city goveinraent The 
modem library provides many services other than supplying books 
In the modem library one is likely to find rooms for art exhibits, 
club rooms for meetings of persons who can profitably use the 
libraiy, and oppoitumties for hearing lectuies on topics of general in- 
terest Almost all libraries piovide “refeicnce” service from winch 
the reader can secure information dealing with a subject of his 
interest 

The vaiious state libraries lender a valuable seivice to the citi- 
zens who are able to establish contact with them Every American 
should know of the national libiaiy at Washington, the Congres- 
sional Libiary, one of the great libraries of the world It was begun 
moie than a century ago when Congiess purchased the pnvate 
libraiy of Thomas Jefferson as the nucleus for developing a great 
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national library. Tins great institution has a decided advantage over 
other libraries in that the United States copyright regulations re- 
quire that eveiy copyrighted book shall have two copies deposited 
in the Congi essional Libiaiy 

The county libraiy is an institution which is little developed and 
which IS certain to be developed more extensively in the future 
Some states have enacted legislation which allows county goveiii- 
ments to use a small part of their tax funds for establishing and 
maintaining a libraiy The county libraiy usually has its central 
building and most of its books and equipment in the county seat 
and from theie serves the remainder of the county by automobile 
tiiick, through contacts which it makes with schools, chuiches, 
clubs, and othei gioups wishing library service California is re- 
puted to have the best managed system of county libraiies 

Other Recreational Facilities. European cities provide funds 
for a wider variety of recreation than we do in the United States 
It is quite common to find the opera subsidized from public funds 
in continental cities In our country little money is paid from the 
public tieasuries for the support of music However, it is quite 
common m oui laiger cities for the police depailments to maintain 
excellent bands Then, loo, the United States Mai me Band and 
the United States Navy Band aie other musical oigamzations 
maintained fiom public funds A number of cities have built and 
aie helping to maintain some fine art galleries, the exhibits of which 
are open on most days fiee to visitois While the leading ait gal- 
leries in Ameiica are suppoited chiefly fiom piivate funds, nevei- 
theless there are cities which help m maintaining such institutions 
Piobably the best illustiation of this is the municipal ait gallery in 
Philadelphia The zoological and the botanical gardens m our cities, 
both laige and small, arc excellent illustrations of what the govein- 
ment can do to provide unusual exhibits of animal and plant life 
The Bronx Zoo m New York, the Zoological Gardens in Philadel- 
phia, and the Forest Park exhibits m St Louis aie outstanding in 
this field Museums of natural history where one can find laie 
specimens of animal life as well as exhibits of the eailier civiliza- 
tions aie institutions of impoitance in the leisure time of oui citi- 
zens The Field Museum in Chicago, the Commercial Museum in 
Philadelphia, the Museum of Natural Histoiy in New Yoik, to- 
gether with other excellent museums in other cities leveal to us 
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how impoitant this type of institution is and what a large part the 
city governments aie destined to play in the futuie development of 
them The same can be said of the stadiums, auditoriums, and 
convention halls which have been built in some of our cities in re- 
cent years at public expense 

The Control of Recreation 

Methods o£ Control. Oiganized goveinmenl not only provides 
various foims of leciealion, but it also attempts to control the 
lecieational sei vices which aie set up by commercialized agencies 
It does this chiefly thiough the police depaitmenls, although the 
depaitinents of health aie usually responsible for establishing satis- 
factory staiidaids of health at bathing beaches The fire departments 
or the building inspectois usually icgulate the safety of public halls 
and theateis, inspecting them foi fire hazards The police are ex- 
pected to pi event the opeiation of gambling houses and othei forms 
of vice Dance halls come in foi a loutme amount of inspection by 
the police Oiganizcd goveinmeiit licenses saloons, night clubs, and 
cabal ets. Police women aie employed in many of our cities to 
supervise paiks, dance halls, and other recieational centeis in the 
mteiest of piotectmg git Is and young women Thus in a variety of 
ways oigamzed government assumes contiol ovei recreation 

Education for Leisure. If the goveinment is to complete a pro- 
giam of leciealional activities for the citizens it will be necessaiy for 
many peisons, including many school officials, to use the work of 
the school moie extensively than is now done, to enable citizens to 
spend theii inci easing houi s of Icisui e pleasantly and wholesomely 
This means that the school will have to educate people in those 
arts and activities which have the greatest possibility foi use as 
recreation One of the authois of this book, in commenting upon 
the impoitance of the school progiam in relation to leisure activ- 
ities^ wiote: 

The public school, theiefore, needs to develop an educational program 
with the view to conti oiling the extensive pioblera of leisuie time — a 
pioblem of far gieatei magnitude a decade fiom now than it is at the 
piesent time. School gardens, whcie oigamzed, need to emphasize the 

^ See “The Public School and Recreation” m Rea cation, September, 1932, 
26.271 
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growing of citizens idthei than the perfect cultivation of flowers and 
vegetables Diamatics, mci easing- in tlieir development eveiy where m 
schools and colleges, need to emphasize the phase of peisonality enrich- 
ment which comes fiom pai ticipation, lathei than a kind of social sub- 
seivieiicc that develops fioin watching the “stais ” Athletic coaches need 
to leaiii that then job is one of developing the laigest number of peisons 
in the gieatest vaiiety of channels lathcr than win ti opines with a few 
stars Band and oichcstia conchictois need to f 01 get the state and 
national contests and oiganize their students with the end of making 
aiticulale and socialized citizens thioiigh music — not of the “slais” but 
of all who hcai the call to this pai liculai activity and ai e not tone deaf. 
Spoils and games, including dancing in its many foims, need to be 
oiganized foi the joy that comes to the individual lathei than for the 
emblems that aie pinned on bis chest Literatnie tcaclieis need to learn 
that a masteiy of the mechanics of the language is infinitely less val- 
uable so fai as Icisine is concerned than is the development of the 
leading habit with a view to making eveiy citizen a good companion 
foi himself at the libiaiy 01 under his leading lamp 

It should be clear that the job for the school is not to make its moie 
efficient m the production of goods but mote skilled in the art of 
spending a rapidly increasing amount of leisure time 

The Future o£ Recreation. The intelligent use of leisuie time is 
one of the pioblems of the age in which we live Educatoi s, editois, 
social woikeis, and statesmen ate becoming aware of its impottance 
to the citizen, giving him as it does an oppoilunity to live a full and 
happy life The government units — local, state, and federal, must 
be called upon to provide more recreational facilities to the end that 
all citizens will have access to these services An editorial,^ under 
the title of “More Abundant Life,” voices this position to advan- 
tage when it holds 

It is slow, but It is inevitable The foices moving towaid securing 
mote of the good things of life lor the common man aie making progress 
even while we look aghast at terapoiaiy setbacks 

The most leccnt evidence of this tendency is in the new yearbook of 
the National Recieation Association, showing a laige inciease in public 
recieational facilities duiing 1933 

At the end of that yeai there weie 7,434 outdooi playgiounds, an 
increase of 444 Neaily 800 new baseball diamonds weie built during 
the year, and fifty-eight new bathing beaches 

^Indianapolis Tmes, June 20, 1934 Reprinted by permission fioni the edi- 

fAfP 
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More than 500 new recreation areas and centers were opened, m 
fact, almost all sports facilities were gieatly enlarged except municipal 
golf couises and swimming pools, which showed a slight decline 

Federal aid made these expansions possible, as most counties cut down 
their lecreation budgets 

Moie leisure, more sunshine, iccreation, and fun in hie for the aver- 
age fellow It’s coming, slowly but surely 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
SUMMARIZING QUESTIONS 

1 In what ways have machines changed oui leisure-time activities? 

2 Ciiticue the leisuie-time habits of Americans 

3 What is the place of commercialized iccieation in modem lifei* 

4 What IS the new role of goveinment in providing leisure-time 
facilities ^ 

5 Give examples of ways in which governments aie beautifying the 
teintories they serve What has this to do with recreation? 

6 Explain how cities have made provisions for leisuie thiough the 
cieation of increased park and playgiound facilities Give examples 

7 What part have counties played in making provision for paiks? 

8 What illustiations can you give of states that have developed exten- 
sive pai k systems foi the use of then citizens ? 

9 What does ex-Governor Ralston believe is the obligation of states 
to provide pai k areas ? 

10 What IS the policy of Pennsylvania m creating state lecreational 
aieas? 

II. Name and be able to locate on a map the laige national paiks cited 
m the text Which one is nearest to your home ? Perhaps members 
of the class have visited one 01 moie of these parks and will be 
willing to tell the class about them 

12 What IS the 1 elation between setting aside laige areas for state and 
national parks and the problem of conservation? 

13 Why is It believed that the policy of pieseiving large areas in 
government contiolled recreational projects is ceitain to expand in 
future years ? 

14 Explain the increased number of publicly-owned and administered 
golf couises 111 the United States 

15 Explain the development of municipal, county, state, and national 
libiaries What man has done moie than any other person to stimu- 
late the building of city libianes? 

16 In what fields of lecreation is the goveinment probably certain to 
expand its woik? Why do you believe this is true? 

17 In what ways do govei nments supervise and control pi ivately-owned 
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recreational interests^ Foi what purpose does it exercise super- 
vision ? 

18 What pait does education hare to play m Icisuie-time activities^ 

19 Why must goveinments become incieasingly active in providing 
gi eatei facilities foi 1 ecreation ? Comment on the editoi lal quoted 
from the Indianapolis Times 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Give reasons foi and against the policy of pioviding lecreational 
facilities at public expense 

2 What should be the lelationship between man’s productive activities 
and 1 ecreation^ 


COMMUNITY PROBLEMS 

I, What facilities foi recreation aie piovided by your city^ What 
support do they icceive fiom the city? Do you considei this money 
well-spent? Why? Can you suggest any fiiithci woik that should 
be done along this line ? 

2 Report on the paiks that aie provided by the government of youi 
state, giving locations and attractions Be piepaied to discuss any 
of these paiks that you have visited Do you know of any aicas of 
scenic or historic intciest that should be added to the state paik 
system ? 

3 Report on the commeicialized forms of iccieation in youi com- 
munity which aie inspected by the police depaitment Is fuithei 
supervision 01 inspection necessaiy? 

4 What has youi city done to beautify itself thiough impioving 
natural beauty spots, such as liver, lake, or haiboi fionts, 01 
through creating aitificial places of beauty? What fuithei im- 
provements can you suggest? 
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Chapter 15 AIDING BUSINESS 

The Purposes op this Chapter 

I To explain ways m which the goveinment has aided business 
2. To show the ditfeient types of business which the government has 
aided 

3 To illustrate dangers which may come from unwise government 
subsidies 

We have seen how the Ameiican citizen has looked to his gov- 
einment for education and recreation This is by no means all 
Business men of various sorts, manufactuieis, pubhsheis, farmeis, 
shippers, and otheis have gladly accepted goveinment aid In the 
majority of cases, indeed, they have oigamzed themselves into 
effective bodies and have demanded government help (see Chapter 
20) This aid has taken a gieat variety of foims. Some of the most 
important will be discussed in this chaptei 
The Tariff. Perhaps the chief government aid to industry has 
been that pi ovicled by the pi otective tariff By setting import duties 
(see Chapter 8) high enough to prevent or to curtail the entrance 
of foreign goods, oui goveinment has, in effect, gi anted a subsidy 
to manufacture! s This has been done, except for short mteivals, 
since about 1816, and to a small extent even before In fact it was 
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proposed, and the aig-uments in favoi of it were clearly stated, by 
Alexander Hamilton in his famous Repoit on Manufactures in 
1791 

The inakeis of textiles and clothing, the manufactuiers of steel 
and iron pioducts, and the pioduceis of hundieds of other ai tides 
m common use have profited thiough the protective taiiff The 
consumer foots the bill That Amei ican industry has expanded and 
prospeied under this protection is not to be denied It is easy to 
prove that it has helped many industiies thiough then infancy and 
made them strong and healthy The great American textile industry 
is an excellent example It is also true that, if we are to be prepared 
in case of wai, we should protect oui chemical industiy, our cloth- 
ing industry, our steel industiy, and any other business of a vital 
militaiy nature. It is also aigtied, though not all economists have 
accepted this, that the tariff protects the American workei from 
unemployment and low wages which might follow if we freely 
admitted foreign-made goods But all this has been done with the 
aid of a government subsidy 

On the othei hand, the tariff has injuied some business, paiticu- 
larly industiies which depend on expoits, as well as placing a heavy 
burden on the consumer As this countiy has moved in the direction 
of cutting off imports, other nations have done the same It is a 
simple axiom to observe that what one nation sells another nation 
must buy If all nations try to sell much abioad and buy little, ob- 
viously there will soon he neithei foieign buying nor selling Yet 
this IS precisely what oui tariff policy has sometimes tiled to do 
Secretary of Agiicultuie Hemy Wallace recently pointed out oui 
inconsistency when he said, “The Ameiican people fiiinly believe 
in the saciedness of cxpoits and the hellishness of imports.” 

The net effect of aiding business thiough the taiiff is to encoui- 
age certain selected industiies at the expense of others and to charge 
the total cost of the subsidy up to the consumer 

Gifts to Railroads. A few lailioads, especially those along the 
eastern coast, weie built with private funds without government 
aid But the federal, state, and local governments made laige grants 
of money and land to assist the construction of most of the western 
roads Staitmg about 1850 the federal government gi anted nearly 
3,000,000 acies of land to the Illinois Cential Railroad, alternating 
plots of ground one mile long and six miles wide along the right of 
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way. In latei giants the width was increased to ten miles All told 
over 100,000,000 acies of land, or 5 per cent of all the land in the 
United States, was given to the Pacific lailroads alone In addi- 
tion, they were given the fiee use of tiinhei and stone foi con- 
struction and cash grants of over $60,000,000 ^ The total amount 
of land given to western railroads is about ecj^ual in size to the six 
New England states, New Yoik, and Pennsylvania combined Un- 
der a stiict laissez-faiie system this could not have been done But 
business asked foi government aid and got it 

Trucks and Busses. In leceiit years federal, state, and local gov- 
ernments have aided the automobile iiidustiy, as well as all citizens 
who use the roads, thiough the construction of thousands of miles 
of paved highways As much as $1,000,000,000 has been spent 
upon this in a single year These highways weie paid for chiefly, 
though not entirely, by taxes on auto owners One result of their 
coiistiuction has been to provide a market for the sale of automo- 
biles and peti oleum piodticis 

Some of the railioads have objected to the building of highways 
They said that the competition of busses, trucks, and automobiles 
was luiniiig the lailroad business and that the leason trucks and 
busses could chaige lower lates was because then roadways were 
built by the taxpayers The railroads called this “unfair competi- 
tion” It is tiue that some railioads built and paid for then own 
roadways But when one thinks of the gieat amount of govcinmeiit 
aid which was extended to the railroads m their early days, it is 
haid for ti tickers, bus companies, and automobile manufactuieis 
to sec the unfairness of having the government extend aid to them 
This is especially true because of the heavy license fees imposed at 
present upon ti ticks and busses 

Other Public Utilities, Other public utilities have also received 
aid fiom the government The stieet railways have been permitted 
to lay then rails, and set up their tiolleys on city propeity Tele- 
phone companies, gas companies, electric utilities, and otheis have 
been permitted the use of public property In many cities the utility 
concern has been required by the terms of the fianchise to pay for 
these gifts, either by annual rentals or by low rates to the city 
government itself However, these payments have usually been 

'The Pacific roads were granted cash as follows $16,000 a mile on the 
plains, $32,000 a mile on the plateaus, and $48,000 a mile ahross the mountains 
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consideiably smallei than the value of the propeity used Some 
cities have built subways and budges, at gieat expense, and then 
granted the use of them to a private company for a low fee. 

Ship Subsidies. In like manner the government has aided ship- 
ping by boat This has been done by budding canals, harbors, and 
docks, and by maintaining lighthouses, dredging services, and otliei 
aids to water traffic The building of canals cost the government 
well on to $1,000,000,000 Since the World War there have been 
additional expenditures foi shipping The U S Shipping Board, a 
fedeial government agency, has loaned money at low interest lates 
to encouiage the maintenance of steamship lines Mail contracts 
have been granted, sometimes piovidiiig payment of as much as 
$12 a mile for cany mg a small quantity of mail This helps the 
shipbuilders and the shipping mteiests at the expense of other 
citizens 

Special Postage Rates. Oi great aid to the newspaper and 
periodical business is the veiy low rate charged foi second-class 
mail Newspapers and magazines have thousands of mail sub- 
scribers They pay only a fraction of what piivate individuals pay 
If they were required to pay full postage rates they would be greatly 
handicapped , many would be ruined So the government grants tliem 
special lates Second-class mail is always cauicd at a loss, this one 
class being responsible for most of the usual postal deficit The 
best possible leason for giving this aid is so that all citizens will 
be encouiaged to lead newspapers This and other aids of the kind 
ultimately aid the citizens as a whole 

Airplane Subsidies. Aftei the postal department had demon- 
strated that the caiiying of mail by airplanes was practicable, the 
business was (m 1927) turned over to private concerns The con- 
tracts to carry mail were so liberal as to amount to subsidies In 
1933 the payments totaled almost $20,000,000 This was an average 
of $2 50 for every pound of mail earned The government charged 
postal users only $ 80 a pound (5^ an ounce) for an -mail The 
difference was paid by the government Under such liberal sub- 
sidies aviation piospeied In 1933 it was shown m a Congressional 
investigation that the government had paid excessive lates for air- 
mail and that the airplane companies had reaped exoibitant profits 
For example, one company received m six yeais inoie than $40,- 
000,000 from the government The vice president of this company 
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realized a cash profit of $9,500,000 on a $253 investment while 
he peisonally received, duiing this same six-year period, salaries 
and bonuses of $1,307,000 

Here again the interests of all citizens were probably served by 
the extension of aviation The principle underlying the government , 
subsidy was as sound as ever y government aid But the amount of 
aid seems to have been excessive 

Patent Office. American business has been materially helped by 
the activity of the Patent Office m the Department of Commerce 
Here inventors, or the companies to which they have sold then 
inventions, aie granted exclusive rights to the use of the invention 
for a period of seventeen years The inventor files an application, 
the Office searches to see if the new device infringes on any previous 
patent, and, if not, grants a formal patent Machines, processes, 
tools, and designs may be patented, as may trade-marks Works of 
art, writing, and the like are copyrighted imdei a similar plan for 
twenty-eight yea^rs 

These services are almost vital to American business The East- 
man Kodak Company, for example, could never have reaped such 
good profits, nor have employed so many American citizens, with- 
out the protection the government gave to its patents and its name 
The same is true of many other businesses Up to 1931 a total of 
1,797,380 patents had been granted in the United States and new 
ones were being added at the rate of 50,000 a yeai . 

Standards. The Buieau of Standards m the Department of Com- 
merce was originally given the task of fixing definite standards of 
weights and measures How heavy is a pound ^ How long is a yard^ 
Somewhere m the country there must be a precisely accurate pound 
and an exact yardstick Then others can be compared with these 
and others with these others and so on This task, so vital to honest 
business, has been done by the Bureau of Standards 

However, the Bureau has done much more It has organized one 
of the greatest research laboratories in the world Here have been 
drawn up “Master Specifications” foi hundreds of articles used by 
the federal government itself and by the states as well as private 
business concerns Many manufacturers use the foimulse and 
specifications so drawn For example, a large soap manufactuier 
advertises, “This Liquid Soap is guaranteed to comply with the 
United States Government Specification No 27 foi Liquid Soap, 
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as adopted by the Fedeial Specifications Boaid, on June 20, 1923 
when tested by method shown 111 circular of the Buieau of Stand- 
ards No. 124 Copies of specification and method of testing will be 
sent gratis upon application ” The use of government standaids for 
, drugs and medicines is also cpiite widespiead (sec Chapter ii) 

In recent yeais the Buieau has been helping business m the 
development of Simplified Piactice Recommendations In co-opeia- 
tion with the United States Chambei of Commeice and the Ameii- 
can Engineeiing Standaids Committee the manufacturers of many 
commodities have been induced to simplify and standardize their 
products Some of the elimination of useless sizes, shapes, and 
varieties is shown in the following table' 



Formerly 

Now 

Paving buck , . . . 

66 Varieties 

4 

Hollow building tile 

36 

19 

Reinforced bars 

40 

II 

Bathtubs 

441 

58 

Milk bottles 

44 

9 

Auto wheels 

WS 

4 

Piles 

1 . 3 SI 

496 

Tires 

287 

32 

Woven wire fence 

SS2 

69 

Nails and tacks 

428 

181 

Boilers 

130 

13 

Hot ryater tanlrs 

120 

14 

Steel lockers 

65 

17 

Roofing slate 

98 

48 

Grape baskets 

78 

II 


The Bureau of Standards estimates that the savings to manufac- 
turers of these articles will amount to $293,000,000 a year The 
benefits to letaileis who can keep smallei stocks on hand, and to 
consumers, who will find replacements easier, are also undoubtedly 
large 

Information Services. The government aids business by many 
forms of infoimation seivice One of the most extensive of these 
services is the Daily Bulletin of the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce Herein are listed, day by day, a suivey of business 
opportunities in all paits of the world Business men may get this 
Bulletin foi a small fee Then theie is the Monthly Suivey of Cur- 
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rent Business with very valuable statistical material There are 
extremely valuable Census Reports, there is an Annual Commerce 
Yearbook, there is a Monthly Labor Review, and a Federal Reserve 
Bulletin Wide-awake business men in many lines make full use of 
these valuable services 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation. When the business de- 
pression which stalled m 1929 had 1 cached its height, business men 
again turned to the fedeial government for aid This time they 
asked for diiect money loans Inasmuch as theie had been over 
100,000 commercial failures, including ovei 5,000 banks, during 
the fiist three years of the depression, the government felt that 
loans to business were justified From February 2, 1932, (when 
the Reconstiuction Finance Corporation was set up) until April 
30, 1934, the loans made included the following 

Loans to— 

Banlcs $1,552,919,902 

Railroads 4.02,056,101 

Mortgage compames 251,750, 042 

Bmlding and Loan companies 114,132, 053 

Insurance companies 89,326,758 

Other loans raised the total to $2,823,653,149 While there was 
some ciiticism of the handling of these loans and a number of 
charges of favoritism weie made, the majority of the citizens seemed 
to feel that this form of aid to business was justified 

Housing. The pioblem of securing decent houses for people of 
moderate incomes, so long neglected in American cities, has led to 
aiiothei form of goveinment aid In New York City a number of 
limited dividend corporations have been set up to clear out slums 
and to replace them with good apartment buildings The govern- 
ment aids by granting tax exemption for a period of years This is 
a great aid to investors and to the building trades and contractors. 

Ill 1934 President Roosevelt asked Congress to authorize a very 
extensive housing program involving the expenditure of large sums 
of money This law (which was enacted m June, 1934) provided 
for (i) loans to home owners for modernization and lepair, (2) 
loans to banks and insurance companies who help finance home- 
improvement, and (3) loans and grants to cities for housing 
projects If these funds which aie available arc fully used, the con- 
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structlon industiy will be tremendously benefited and through it 
the steel industry, the lumber industry, the electiical industiy, and 
other kindred businesses 

Higher Prices Another phase of lecent government aid to busi- 
ness, and to agricultuie, was the manipulation in 1933 and 1934 
of the monetaiy system so as to raise prices In every business 
depiessioii prices fall They fell fiom an index number of g8 m 
October, 1929, to an index of 55 in the Spring of 1933 This 
caused losses to business men who had goods on hand, and to all 
pel sons who had investments which declined greatly in value There 
began to be gieat agitation foi tnflation Inflation is increasing the 
quantity of money 111 order to laise the general level of prices, 
Business men organized into groups to demand government action 
to boost prices To a ceitam extent they succeeded The gold con- 
tent of the dollar was lowered and vaiious othei monetary devices 
weie used so that in 1935 prices had risen to an index of above 80, 
Business activity and piofits rose accordingly 

Of course not all business men wanted higher prices Bankers 
and the creditor class in general opposed any drastic move to inflate 
price levels Careful students of economic histoiy warned against 
rapid and uncontrolled inflation But faimeis, small business men, 
and many manufacturers and tiaders looked to the government to 
restore a “noimal” price level This the government set out to do 

Scientific Agriculture. The demands of faim leaders of a genera- 
tion or two ago weie diiected chiefly towaid improving the meth- 
ods used 111 American agiiculture The government should teach 
the fanner how to farm, or at least how to farm more efficiently 
Plow could the yield of faitn land be increased without damage to 
the soil^ The government proceeded to show how. 

Agricultural Experiment Stations weie set up in several states 
where actual f aiming was earned on using scientific methods These 
stations weie frequently connected with state universities, agri- 
cultural colleges, and the like A plot of ground which was scien- 
tifically fertilized was fanned side by side with an untreated lot, 
and the crops offeied full pi oof of the benefit of the fertilizer 
Careful selection of seed was shown to be of great value The same 
was tiue in the breeding of live stock. These and hundreds of other 
methods were demonstiated patiently to skeptical farmers Many 
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important discoveries were made The Depaitment of Agriculture 
(set up in 1889) distiibuted thousands of bulletins to farmers ex- 
plaining the better methods and encouraging then use Many of the 
states, in addition to maintaining agricultuial colleges, created de- 
partments of agriculture in the state government, conducted state 
and county fairs, and by many other devices preached the benefits 
of scientific techniques 

This work was strikingly well done and successful Back of it all 
lay the need for conservation and improvement of our greatest 
national resource, the soil. The farmer benefited somewhat, although 
farm prices were often not adequate, but the nation benefited more 
In recent years this work has been continued and additional fea^ 
tures added Government men now show the fanner how to keep 
books, how to market his crops effectively, how to select his ma- 
chinery, and ec^uip his buildings None of this woik before 1929 
was m the form of direct government aid, that is, no cash benefits 
were paid to the farmer nor were any attempts made (except for a 
few months in 1918) to raise the prices of farm products 

Farm Relief. The fanner is a business man But he was some- 
what slower than other business men in asking (and getting) 
direct government aid. However, during the collapse of faim prices 
which started after the World War, 'the fanners organized and 
clamored for aid Twice Congiess enacted farm relief measures and 
twice President Coolidge vetoed them But in 1929 the “Hoover 
Plan” of farm aid took effect A Federal Farm Board was set up 
to do two things' (i) to encourage the growth of co-operative 
marketing by fanners, and (2) to “stabilize” the puce of faini 
commodities by buying and selling at opportune times The fii st part 
of the work was excellently done and did lesult in the steady 
growth of co-operatives. The stabilization operations, while they 
did hold the American price of cotton and wheat above the woild 
prices, failed completely to give the farmer fan and stable prices. 
This also resulted in a $i 50,000,000 loss to taxpayers, which would 
of course have been a small puce to pay for farm relief if relief 
had actually been secured But the plan was unsound and failed 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 provided for large 
payments to be made to farmers who cut production, the plan being 
to reduce the production of farm products so as to wipe out the 
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surpluses and to raise prices The funds were to be raised by 
"processing taxes” paid by consumers The plan did raise the prices 
of farm products quite ma,tei rally during the first year of its opera- 
tion It may be safely piedicted that government aid to agncultuie 
has come to stay 

Conclusion The above illustiatioiis aie but a few out of hundreds 
of examples of government aid to industiy Goveinment aid has 
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"Heigh-Ho the Derry-Oh, the Farmer’s in the Dough 

been extended at the request of business interests Business men 
have organized to secure tariff protection, to secure good roads, to 
get ship subsidies, and so on They have lobbied in Congi ess , they 
have propagandized the country This is the way demociacy func- 
tions Powerful groups, m this case business men, use the govern- 
ment in their interest No one will deny that much of this has been 
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sound and desirable David Lawrence’^ voiced this principle m the 
following ladio address* 

We are hearing strange things nowadays about government. Critics 
have arisen to emphasize that government is full of “bureaucrats, ” that 
goveinment is “wasteful,” hence our high taxes, and that the time has 
come to perfoim a suigical opeiation represented by the slogan, “less 
goveinment in business ” 

The teim used to desciibe government co-opciation with industry or 
business or the individual is “paternalism” But it all depends on who 
IS being helped If the goveinment aids the faimei, some of oui business 
men denounce it as “paternalism” If the goveinment sets up a system 
by winch manufactui ers can he safeguaided against the sale of cheaply- 
made products fiom abroad, why that’s only legitimate piotection 

But we who are on the sidelines have a riglit to ask 

What IS the tiue function of government!’ Wheie does it begin and 
where does it end'' Shall its favois be distributed to a few — to groups 
here and there'’ Or is government obligated to maintain the general 
welfaic and dispense its bounty for the direct and indued benefit of all 
its citizens 

The tiuth IS goveminenl for geneiations has been the spokesman of 
national dcsite 111 the expendituie of public funds And by national 
desire is meant the delibeiate judgment of the national legislatuie alter 
weighing the merits of every special plea in teims of the general 
welfaie 

Thus, today fedeial aid is gianted to shipping and the Aineiican 
merchant marine can boirow money more cheaply fiom the fedeial 
government for new ships or the pui chase of ships previously owned 
by the government than it can in the money niaikets of piivate capital. 

Fedeial aid is gi anted the an plane indusliy thiough the air mail con- 
tiacts, which again encouiage a transpoitalion industiy 

Federal aid was given the railioads originally in grants of land and 
lights of way woith many himdicds of millions of dollars, which wealth 
belonged to the Amei ican people 

Federal aid is given every day to the publishing industry thiough the 
grant of second class mad pnvileges, while the aveiage citizen pays 
higher postage foi his mad 

Federal aid has been given, and is being given, to the automobile 
industry thiough the billions of dollars spent in public roads, without 
which the development of the automobile would have been seriously 
retai ded 

Federal aid is given every industiy that obtains a protective taiiff 
because it cannot compete with cheaply made goods abroad This aid is 

’ Address by David Lawrence delivered through the National Broadcast- 
ing System and affiliated stations on November is, 1Q31 Quoted by permis- 
sion of Mr Lawrence 
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intended, not meiely £01 the manufactmeis, but for the workingmen 
whose pui chasing powei is maintained through the wage levels thus 
piescrvcd 

So when we enumeiate all these fedeial aids and subsidies, we cannot 
overlook the conceited attack that has iccently been made on the ten- 
dency of goveinmcnt to aid the farniei Agiicultuie is a twelve billion 
dollai industry, basic in Ametica’s scheme of things, yet a net expendi- 
tuie of $100,000,000 a year for co-opeuitive marketing spread over two 
or tliicc yeais is pointed at as wasteful Ovci night we gianted foreign 
peoples an indefinite postponement of $250,000,000 due our federal 
Treasmy, because 0111 lightly patciiialistic government wanted to pro- 
tect oui banks whose foieign ciedits weie cndangcied 

In the tiying pciiod through winch we have been passing the Amer- 
ican farmer has been ciying for aid and has had Ins prices stabilized 
for a long time thiough goveinmcnt help Unquestionably, intermediate 
businesses m the faim woild wete adveisely affected Undoubtedly, too, 
nnporteis have had their businesses destroyed by high tariffs, I am 
neither defending nor opposing any particular foim of government aid, 
but I am endeavoung to explain a fundamental pnnciple of government 
action so that you can decide for youi selves whethei we have come to 
the point of abolishing all goveinmcnt aid and subsidy for business and 
the individual, 01 whcthei we should go on in Anieiica extending aid to 
whatever group 01 groups of individuals seem in need of it so as to 
“promote the general welfaie,” as the fedeial constitution phrases the 
obligation 

I think everybody is entitled to aigue against goveinmcnt inteiference 
with business or even the extension of government aid, but a respectful 
tolerance requires us to remembci that it is a poor rule that doesn’t 
woik both ways If theie is to be no fuitbci government m business, 
then logically it might be aigued that all aids be withdiawn lest this 
become a government for the few instead of the many If, however, the 
principle is maintained that government shall continue to lespond to the 
demands of the people, expressed through their national legislatures, 
that all public funds, fedeial, state and local, be distributed so as to 
pi omote agi iculture as well as industry and commerce, education as well 
as sanitation, then the question need not tuin on whether government 
IS paternalistic, co-operative, 01 unduly helpful, but whether government 
in the various fields of action designated foi it by our legislative system 
IS carrying out the mandates of the people and spending the money in 
the general interest. 


I have spoken of unenlightened business men By that I mean indi- 
viduals who, without active paiticipation or counsel, permit others to 
speak for them, groups that permit others to carry on campaigns in 
their behalf without sensing the dangers to themselves in such tactics, 
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But I cannot omit a reference to the enlightened business men who 
have lefused to thwait their government’s effoits, who have accepted 
the principle of government aid to others in the same spirit as i£ it were 
aid to their own groups. They have recognized that government will 
help groups, it will help individuals, it will help whole sections and 
regions if the need is urgent and the voice of the nation demands such 
aid be extended 

The present system is a development of generations — that govci nment 
should aid business in the pioneering or emeigency stage and then re- 
tire, that it should help infant industiies, that it should aid the fanner 
and the laboier That’s how government has been functioning and we 
must concede that it is expensive But the lesult has been the continued 
growth of America It is, perhaps, natural that in a depression piimaiy 
and original pui poses should be forgotten and that the pendulum should 
swing to the reactionary thinking, whose instinctive concept is oligaichy 

a government by the few for the few — instead of a demociacy for 

the many. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
SUMMARIZING QUESTIONS 

1, Explain how the tariff is in reality a foim of subsidy for the pro- 
tected industries Who pays foi this piotection^ 

2. What gifts weie given to the lailioads^ Can aid to tiucks, busses, 
and auto manufacturers be justified^ Explain 

3 How have shipping industi les been aided 

4 What commercial groups ate aided by special postal lates^ 

5 How did the govei nment aid the young an plane industiy^ 

6. What dangeis must be guaided against in giving govei nment aid as 
illustrated by the air-mail contracts^ 

7. In what ways do patents and copyiights aid business'* 

8. How does the Bureau of Standards assist American business meii^ 

9. What bulletins are issued by the government that aie of great 
seivice to business men^ 

10 How did the government come to the aid of business during the 
depression through the Reconstruction Finance Coipoiation^ 

11. What was the govei nment’s aim in establishing aid to home owneis^ 
How did this aid business ^ 

12. What types of business arc aided by highei prices (inflation) ^ What 
mteiests lose when inflation develops? 

13. Explain early government aid to agncultuie What is the A A' A ? 
How does It work? 

14. How do business interests succeed in securing govei nment aid? 

15 How can government aid to business be justified? Explain the 
justification David Lawicnce makes for aiding the faimei 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 List the chief aigumcnts foi and against the protective tariff 

2 Why weie the an mail contiacts cancelled in 1934^ Do you believe 
that the Postal Department should develop its own an mail service? 
In what way is it to the niteiest of all citizens foi the goveinraent 
to encouiage the airplane industiy? The shipping industry > The 
chemical industiy? 

3 It has been pioposed that instead of gi anting patent monopolies 
the government should buy all inventions at a fan puce and make 
them available to eveiyone to copy ficcly What are the advantages 
and disadvantages of this plan? 

4 Euiopean countiies have made gicat stiidcs in impioving then 
housing conditions with goveinincnt funds Find out what has been 
done 111 London, in Vienna, and in Glasgow 

5 Find out what is meant bv “managed ciiirency” Do 3iou approve 
of It? 


COMMUNITY PROBLEMS 

I. Wcie the laihoads in your community given government aid? How? 
How much? 

2 How docs joui city goveinnicnt give aid to such industries as the 
telephone company, gas and light coipoiatioiis, a piivately owned 
watci company, bus, sheet t<u, and inleuuban companies? 

3. Has youi city (01 state) goveinnient cncouiaged coipoiations to 
locate tbeie by allowing them to be ficc {torn taxation foi a peiiod 
of yeais^or by other special indiicenients ? Ciiticize this piactice. 
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PART V 


THE CITIZEN REQUIRES A FLEXIBLE 
GOVERNMENT 


Government must not only perforin services well, tat in order to jo 
tins It IS necessary for tlie madiinciy of government to be adapted to 
tile changes which tale place in the needs of the people as their modes 
of living become more mechanized and urbanized People who live m 
cities require more services fiom then government than people who 
live in the open country, In older to rciidei these services, and to 
rendei them well, it becomes necessaiy for government to be flexible 
and changeable so that the demands of the citizens can be met 
In Part V we shall trace the use of the metiopolitan aieas (Chapter 
iS) and the decline of the population in many parts of the country, 
In another chaptei (Chapter ly) an effoit will be made to show the 
necessity for leorgaiiizing government units-school districts, cities, 
and counties-m order to secure government macliinery winch will carry 
on the functions winch citizens in a modern demociacy need to have 
peifornied Finally, in the last of these three chapters (Chapter iS), 
we shall tiace the tendency (or government functions to be centered m 
the larger unit of government-the state instead of the county and the 
fedeial goveinmenl instead of the state. 



Chapter id. METROPOLITAN AREAS 

The Purposes or this Chapter 

1 To present some causes foi the rapid increase m city population 

2 To consider problems arising from concentiation of population 

3 To explain the reasons for misundei standings between lural and 
urban groups. 

Do YOU live or have you lived in a metropolitan area^ Do you 
have friends who live in a metropolitan legion? Does goveinraent 
cost more for each citizen in the laige and congested centers of 
population than in the smaller cities? Why have people moved to 
large cities? Why do they remain there? In this chapter we shall 
attempt to show how rapidly much of the American population 
has shifted from the open countiy and villages to urban centers. 
We need to see that laige cities are a recent development — that 
Chicago did not come into existence until a little more than a cen- 
tury ago and that New York was a city of less than lOOjOOO people 
only a century and a quarter ago. 

The Population Moves Cityward 

The Meaning of Rural and Urban. The United States census, 
which IS taken every ten years, classifies the population of our 
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countiy in a number of ways One of these classifications consists 
of the division of all the people into one of two classes — rural and 
urban. The population which lives in the open country or m towns 
of 2,500 or less is considered 1 ural On the other hand the popula- 
tion which lives in towns and cities or places of more than 2,500 
is considered urban 

Other Tests of Urbanization. Many people think that number 
is not a good test by which to distinguish the 1 ui al population from 
the 111 ban A small, incorporated town, neai to a large city and 
having 2,400 population is classified as luial On the other hand 
a county seat town, far leinoved fioiii a big city and having 2,600 
people, IS classified as urban Obviously the smaller town in the 
metiopolitaii area is likely to be moie urbanized than the larger 
town sui rounded by open country 

Piobably a better lest of an uibanized population would consist 
of an examination of the vaiiety and also of the quality of public 
seivices which aie available If a town has Us sticets paved and 
lighted, if it has sanitary sewage disposal, if its citizens aie pro- 
vided with water and with gas from cciitial plants, with gaibage, 
ash, and rubbish collection, its people could think of themselves as 
uibanized in the best social sense, even though their numbers did 
not leach 2,500 Fuithennore, we might consider uibanization fiom 
the viewpoint of the density of the iiopulation. This is found by 
detei mining the number of people to the square mile New York 
City has about 21,000 people to the square mile, while the least 
populous county of your state may not have moie than 10 to 20 
people to the squaie mile The density of population might be a 
good basis foi determining the degree of uibanization Furthei- 
more the variety of industiies available in an aiea might be an 
index of urbanization Howevei, since it would be difficult for all 
practical purposes to classify population by any of these methods 
we shall rely upon the system of classification which the United 
States government has used since 1790 when the fiist census was 
taken. At least tins classification is easy to operate and to undei- 
stand and we shall use it as the basis for our study. 

Trends From Rural to Urban. At the close of the Civil War 
and for several decades thereafter the American people weie rural 
and agricultural By the close of the nineteenth century the trend 
towaid the cities was noticeable By the census of 1920 we find 
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that mole than half of the Ameiican iseople weie classified as urban 
The table given below will show the lapicl shift dining the half 
century fiom 1880 to 1930 in peicentages of the total population. 



H 

00 

00 

0 

1890 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 

Rural 

71 4 

64 6 

0 

0 

54 2 

48 6 

43 8 

Urban 

28 6 

35 4 

40 0 

45 8 

SI 4 

56 2 


The reader will see that the percentage of the urban population 
piactically doubled from 1880 to 1930 One might wonder what the 
percentage of urban population might be in 1980, especially if the 
late of urbanization continues as it has been developing duiing the 
last half centuiy 

Now that we have noted the decline in the percentage of rural 
people and the increase in the percentage of urban people we can 
turn oui attention to another classification made by the United 
States census — that of the percentage of people living in towns or 
cities of 8,000 or moie In 1880, 227 per cent of the population 
lived in such centeis, while in 1930 the peiceiitage was 49 i, 01 
practically half of the nation’s population 

The numbei of people on the faims, in relation to the total 
population, IS declining in impoi tance They constituted 29 5 per 
cent of the total population 111 1920 but only 24 6 per cent in 1930 
Theie aic some people who believe that we do not need as many 
people on the fauns as we now have to pioduce the agricultural 
commodities which we need It is reasonable to assume that the 
percentage of the faim population will continue to decline 

Reasons for the Shift. Theie are many 1 easons, no doubt, for the 
rapid inciease in the urban population, but the chief one is the 
increasing importance of the use of machines, on the farms as well 
as in the factories of the cities The extensive use of agricultural 
inachmeiy has made it possible for one man on a faim to accomplish 
much more than one man could accomplish a generation ago The 
machine has produced a high degree of specialization and this spe- 
cialized work is done in the cities to which large numbei s of skilled 
and unskilled workers are attracted The hogs, cattle, and poultry 
which the farmer raises are killed in the cities and largely con- 
sumed theie The grain which he laises is ground 111 the city and, 
again, largely consumed there Even the machines for his work, 
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the lumber and hardware for his buildings, the radio, the news- 
paper, and the telephone for his enlightenment and entertainment 
are products of the city factory, as are also the automobile, the 
wind pump, and the gasoline engine 

In addition to this high degree of mechanization it must be noted 
that the city is a place of great atti action and allurement, and 
many people who weie not born there are willing to experiment 
with the task of living theie The city is likely to have many 
atti actions — hbiaiies, theaters, music halls, colleges and universities, 
museums, and comfoi table housing Of course many people who 
have gone to the city to live have been gi eatly disappointed because 
they have not found the attractions which they expected This dis- 
appointment has been due to a variety of factors — monotonous 
employment, unatti active housing, and a shortage of low cost cul- 
tuial and recreational facilities 

Concentration of Population 

Piles of Population This tendency to move to the city has re- 
sulted in immense aggregations of people in a few places. The 
great piles of population are illustrated by one study’- made recently 
which shows that one-fourth of the country’s population in 1910 
lived in 39 of the 3,053 counties while in 1930 one-fourth of the 
population lived in 27 counties. The same study suggests^ that the 
93 cities of 100,000 or more in 1930 had 36,000,000 people in 
them, or appi oximately 30 per cent of the total population At least 
half of the people of the United States live within daily access to 
a city of 100,000 or more 

On the other hand, many rural counties have been declining in 
population quite regularly for a half century In Illinois 27 of the 
102 counties had fewer people in 1930 than they had in 1870 In 
Indiana, 24 of the 92 counties had fewer people in 1930 than they 
had by the census of sixty years earlier. This condition may not be as 
striking in some states as it is m Illinois and in Indiana, but there 
aie many counties, some even in the older states, which have expe- 
rienced a decided decline in population. 

^Recent Social Trends, p 445. 

^Ibid, p 447 
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Large Cities and Small States. If we look at the large centers 
of population from another angle we observe that Erie County, 
New York, including Buffalo, has as many people as Montana and 
Wyoming combined, that Luzerne County, Pennsylvania, has al- 
most twice as many people as Delaware , that Lackawanna County, 
Pennsylvania, has many more people than Wyoming, that Cuya- 
hoga County, including Cleveland, Ohio, has moie people than 
Utah, Arizona, and Delaware combined , that Cook County, Illinois, 
has 4,000,000 residents, and that such cities as Peoiia, Illinois, 
El Paso, Texas, and Eiie, Pennsylvania, each have more people 
than Nevada 

Concentration in a Few Places. When we examine the census 
reports for 1930 we find that slightly moie than 30 per cent of the 
country’s population is concentrated in four states It should be 
noted also that the population of each of these states is more 
extensively urbanized than is that of the entire country 



Total 

Per Cent 


Population 

Urban 

United States 

122,775,046 

56 2 

New Yoik 

12, 588,066 

80 4 

Illinois 

7,630,654 

73 8 

Pennsylvania 

9.631,350 

67 8 

Ohio 

6,646,697 

67 8 


When we examine the population of each of the four states, we 
find that the concentiation is excessive, not in all poitions of the 
state or even m many portions, but only in a few sections Cook 
County has in it more than half of the people of Illinois New 
York City, and two counties (Westchester and Erie), have approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the population of the state, while three counties 
in Ohio (Cuyahoga, Hamilton, and Franklin) have approximately 
one-thud of that state’s population Biicfly, we may conclude that 
America’s population is tending more and moie to concentrate in 
gieat metropolitan areas 

Large Cities in Modern States. Theie are a number of notable 
instances of the governments of large cities coming into conflict 
with the governments of the states of which these cities aie a part 
New Yoik City has a population of at least 55 per cent of that of 
New York State In addition to having a majoiity of the people 
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of the state, New York City has the laigest budget^ of expenditures 
of any government unit in our country except that of the federal 
government It is quite natuial, theiefore, that New Yorkers should 
prefer to have more of the policies of their government determined 
locally rathei than at Albany, the state capital Cook County, in- 
cluding Chicago, has more than half of the population of Illinois 
The Chicagoans, therefore, think that they are entitled to moie 
representation in the government of Illinois than that which is now 
allowed them. They want greater representation at or more free- 
dom from Springfield m the determination of their government 
policies Philadelphia’s population of neaily 2,000,000 and that of 
Allegheny County (1,374,410) constitute over one-third of Penn- 
sylvania’s population Wilmington has within its corporate limits 
neaily half of the population of Delaware The interests of the 
people of tins flouiishmg manufactuimg centei aie entirely diffeient 
from those of the leraaindei of Delawaie, where agriculture is the 
chief industiy Fiom an industrial and social viewpoint Wilmington 
is a part of the metiopolitan aiea of Philadelphia, while southern 
Delaware looks more to Baltimoie or to Norfolk for its social and 
commeicial contacts Six congested counties of northern New Jersey 
(Bergen, Essex, Fludson, Middlesex, Passaic, and Union) have 
within their bordeis two-thirds of New Jersey’s population The 
inteiests of these people, their political demands, and their political 
affiliations are natiiially quite different from those of southern 
New Jeisey where agriculture is pievalent, except m those places 
where slioie resorts dominate the pattern of living Baltimore has 
appi oxiinately half of Maiyland’s population Quite natuially the 
political interests of the people of this metiopolis diffei fiom those 
of the eastern shoie where agiiculture is dominant, or even from 
those of the inountam districts of western Maryland wheie mining 
is a prominent industiy More than half of the people of the state 
of Washington live in the six counties which are near to 01 on 
Puget Sound The political demands of the people who live 111 or 
near the principal cities of this aiea (Seattle, Tacoma, Bellingham, 
and Everett) differ from the political desiies of those who live m 
the so-called “cow counties” in eastern Washington Lumbering, 
fishing, and special types of agiiculture m the Puget Sound region 

^The budget for New York City for 1933 was $504,009,644 while the bud- 
get for New York State was only $223,588,000, 
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create political demands cbtlerent Iiom those of eastern Washing- 
ton, wheie wheat and apples constitute the staple crops In all of 
these cases we find not only a difference in political interests hut 
actual conflicts over the contiol of goveinment policies. 

Concentration Along Deep Water. While theie is always a 
tendency for people to concentiate near to iich natural resources, 
it IS also true that dtiiing lecent decades theie has been a decided 
concentration of population in those aieas which have access to 
deep water The next table gives the percentage of increase in 
population in the United States and in several of the states between 
1920 and 1930 


United States 

16 I 

South Dakota 

8 8 

California 

6S 7 

Minnesota 

7 4 

New Jersey 

28 1 

Missouri 

6 6 

Texas 

24 9 

North Dakota 

S 3 

Oregon 

21,8 

Iowa 

2 8 

New York 

21 2 

Vermont 

2 0 

Washington 

15 2 

Montana 

-2 I 


It can be seen that the population of the inland states did not 
increase as rapidly between 1920 and 1930 as that of the United 
States as a whole In fact, Montana actually declined in population. 
On the othei hand, some of the states which had access to deep 
water increased much more lapidly than the countiy as a whole 
Washington, a state which has access to the sea, did not increase 
duiing this decade as lapidly as the country as a whole but between 
igoo and 1910 her population increased 120 per cent Of course it 
IS true that access to deep water transpoitation is not the only 
factor which has produced rapid growth of population The pres- 
ence of natural resources m abundance attracts many people, as in 
the cases of the inland state of Oklahoma, the non and steel area 
of which Birmingham is the center, and also in the anthracite coal 
counties of Pennsylvania 

Some Deep Water Cities. If we go into the problem we find that 
some cities, located on deep watei, have grown more lapidly than 
other cities. Cincinnati, on the Ohio Rivei and once the most 
flourishing city of Ohio, now has a population only half as large 
as that of Cleveland St Louis, a city on the Mississippi and seventy- 
five years older than Chicago, has increased only slightly during 
the past thirty years, while Chicago has doubled her population 
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The table which follows shows the rapid late with which the tide- 
water and the lake-front cities have grown 111 contrast with the 
slower growth of the iiver cities 


Deep Water 

1900 

1930 

Population 

Index‘ 

Los Angeles 

102,470 

1,238,048 

1208 

Houston 

44.633 

292, 352 

655 

Detroit 

285,704 

1,368,662 

549 

Seattle 

80,671 

365,583 

453 

Cleveland 

381,768 

900,429 

236 

Milwaulcee 

285.315 

578, 249 

203 

Chicago 

1.698,575 

3.376,438 

19S 

River 

Louisville 

204,731 

307.74s 

150 

Pittsburgh 

451,512 

669,817 

148 

St, Louis 

575,238 

821,960 

144 

Cincinnati 

325,902 

4Sr, 160 

138 


Troublesome Problems from Concentration 

The shift of population from niral to urban areas has created 
a number of tioublesome pioblenis These include such questions 
as the congestion of population m cities, the apportionment of lepre- 
seiitation in the legislatures, the delegation of a larger measure of 
home rule to the large cities, problems of assessing and collecting 
taxes, the greatest efficiency with which government can operate, 
the control of machine politics, and other problems pressing for 
solution Students of social and political questions lecognize that 
these problems should be solved in order to woik out a sane pro- 
gram of government which will give the greatest happiness to all 
the people 

The Problem o£ Congestion. An increase in the number of people 
in a meti opolitan area results in troublesome congestion in living 
conditions One city block m New York is reputed to have more 
than 4,000 people living in it The least congested county of Illinois 
has twenty people to the squaie mile On the average, this amounts 
to having a family of five on each 160 acre farm in the county 

'The population index is derived by dividing the population of the given 
year (1930) by the population of the base year (igoo) The index is 100 
more than the percentage of increase 
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On the othei hand the most congested county of Illinois has more 
than 4,200 to the squaie mile New Yoik City has moie than. 21,000 
to the square mile, while Hudson County (New Jersey) has more 
than 16,000 to the squaie mile 

This pioblem of congestion, in turn, creates pioblems of housing 
and of tianspoitation One needs merely to tiavel thiongh the 
congested aieas of our large cities to secure a geneial impression of 
the dilapidated housing, and to ride on the stiect cais 01 elevated 
trains to learn how ciowded the transpoi tation lines aie, especially 
dm mg the rush horns of the moining and of the late afternoon 
Public Health. New and peculiar pioblems of health aiise in the 
cities While cities, because of theii conliol of water, milk, and 
food, have loweied the death lates"^ fiom such diseases as typhoid 
fevci, diphtheria, scailet fever, and inilmonary tuberculosis, never- 
theless it is tiue that the city people aie faced with troublesome 
diseases of heait, lespnatory tiacl, and neivons system ansmg fiom 
smoke, noise, monotonous woik, and the high speed and tension 
with which city life opeiates In fact, the death rates fiom various 
forms of heait disease, cerebral hemoiihage, diabetes, cancer, and 
accidents have increased lapidly since the beginning of the pieseni 
century The development of the city has also piodiiced a decided 
inciease in the numher of insane pci sons, at least theie are moie 
of them being tiealcd m institutions Evidence of this is found 11 
the increase of no per cent in the nuinhei of inmates in state hos 
pitals for mental diseases between 1904 and 1929 

Land Values, Another pioblem of city life is the lack of centre 
of real estate values together with the high lents which accompair 
iiici eases in land values This leads to the pioblem of zoning wind 
many city folk have found advantageous m conti oiling the use 0 
then propel ty for residence purposes The joli of pioviding school 
paved sheets, seweis, and othei public sei vices constitutes anothe 
problem which arises fiom population’s being urbanized The rapi 
shifts in population often result in ciowded schools or even in hal 
day sessions Often public scandals, m the foun of giaft charge 
have ai isen as the result of extensive public consti uction hm riedl 
done to meet the emeigency of a rapidly expanding populatio 
Housing, With the lapid growth of population in urban ceiite 
has come the need for clean, sanitaiy, and inexpensive housing fi 
^ See pp 626-28 in Recent Social Ti ends. 
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the masses of people, located conveniently to places of employ- 
ment. Most American cities have vast areas of poor housing, known 
as “shanty-towns,” consisting of old, unsanitary structures which are 
fire tiaps of the woist kind A suivey made 111 1934 of the housing 
conditions of sixty-four cities located in foity-eight states levealed 
that 8 per cent of the houses were without running water, that 
9 per cent weie without gas or electricity, that 17 per cent of them 
did not have indoor water closets, that 23 per cent did not have 
either bath tub or shower, and that 15 pei cent of them were 
classified as ciowded or overcrowded Fuithermore, according to 
this same study, 2 2 pei cent of the houses wei e classified as “obso- 
lete 01 m dangerous condition” while 155 per cent of the houses 
were characterized as being in need of “structural repairs” — ^to the 
roof, 01 foundation 01 walls — and that an additional 446 per cent 
of the houses weie classified as needing minor repairs such as 
painting and papeimg Only 378 per cent were classified as being 
111 good condition Theie are some persons who maintain that decent 
and inexpensive housing should be made available to citizens by 
the combined effoits of city, state, and fedeial governments Secie- 
taiy Ickes, late in 1934, spoke of a $2,000,000,000 housing program, 
but one authority^ suggests that at an average of $3,000 per family 
foi land and buildings the total cost to clean up the city slums 
would be more than $13,000,000,000 
New Forms of Crime. Problems of congestion and problems of 
housing, together with deficient reci eational facilities, contiibute to 
the development of new and troublesome foims of crime The chil- 
dren in the congested uiban aieas are not likely to feel the same 
restraints upon then conduct as do the children in the less con- 
gested areas Children form gangs and these gangs in our cities, 
unless intelligently directed, are likely to engage 111 many forms of 
illegal and ciiminal behavioi The gang life of children often 
carries over into young manhood so that the modern city gangster 
IS simply a person who has grown up in an environment in which 
he could scarcely avoid being the kind of person that he is The 
gangster, the racketeer, and the dynamitei are products of uiban 
life Being held up, or being “taken for a ride,” or “muscling in” 
aie types of ciiminal behavior which are distinctively urban 
Different Forms of Wealth. The people of the cities possess 
'See The Swvey for January i, 1935 
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wealth in dilfeient forms fiom those of the open country The 
people in the open countiy possess tangible pioperty — land, houses 
animals, and simple machines These aic visible things and it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to change then form or place them in 
hiding On the othei hand the people who live in the cities aie not 
dependent upon things such as these foi a living They receive 
salaries, wages, or commissions foi the woik they do Their wealth 
if they have any, is not in visible things lout in stocks and bonds, 
which can be easily hidden away Instead of owning land on which 
ciops can be produced, they are moie likely to own a small portion 
of some gieat corpoiatioii 

As a consequence of this, the city people, like all othei groups 
of citizens, want legislation which will piotect their interests, Con- 
sequently they will be disposed to favoi all kinds of social legisla- 
tion (see Chapter 12), not because they aie different, but because 
diffeient influences compel them to seek the protection which vari- 
ous foi ms of social legislation give The city people want the 
protection which comes fiom the piopei production of milk and 
othei produce The non-uiban people have been obliged, sometimes 
against then wishes, to pioduce then commodities in the interest 
of the health of the city consumeis 

The Problem of Assessments. The pi ohlem of assessing property 
in our laige cities is sunounded by difficulties In the open countiy 
the chief sources of wealth aie visible to the assessor and it is rela- 
tively easy for him to list a large peiccutagc of the existing wealth 
On the other hand, in the large cities, we find that little of some 
forms of property is listed on the assessment Not only is there a 
failure to list some proper ly, but we find that m many urban 
places there is a wide difference m the value placed upon two 
pieces of real estate which aie as similar as two pieces of piopeity 
can be The man who lives m or neai the open country is sus- 
picious of the city dweller with 1 aspect to the completeness of his 
assessment and the rigor with which taxes are collected The man 
of the city, being free to move from place to place much more 
readily than his countiy cousin, is more disposed by the nature of 
his location to avoid assessments and to evade taxes 

The Problem of Taxation. The question of an effective taxing 
system is one of the pressing piohleins for many oi the state govern- 
ments to settle (see Chapter 8) Because of the difference m the 
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kind of property owned by urbanites and ruialites, the people in 
the metropolitan areas are likely to entertain views on taxation 
which are different from the views of the people who live closer 
to the open country The people in the open country and near to 
it are convinced that real estate and other forms of visible pioperty 
are used as the basis for too large a part of the taxes which are 
collected They want other sources of levenue The infoimed per- 
sons among them claim that such taxes as the income tax, the tax 
on corporations, and the inheritance tax should be used as the 
sources from which the various aims of the government should 
derive a much larger share of their income than they now do 

The city people, on the other hand, want the tax system left 
as it is Most of them are not owners of real estate and are quite 
willing to have the owners of real estate beai the chief burden of 
taxation, especially of those taxes for local government The sys- 
tem suits them quite well, since the great majority of them pay 
little tax m any form. They do not want the forms of taxation 
which the non-urban people seek Because of this deadlock between 
two groups of people, we find that many of the states are handi- 
capped in performing the functions that they should execute 
Appropriations to schools aie too small, old age pensions aie in- 
adequate or do not exist, other phases of welfare woik are neg- 
lected while comprehensive programs of recreation have not even 
been originated. Thus we can see how the goveinraent is handi- 
capped in its work because of the inability of groups of people with 
different interests and different locations to unite on a workable 
plan of taxation 

Manufacturing and Agriculture. One must realize that the peo- 
ple who live in these cities have inteiests which are different from 
those who live in the other sections of the states of which these 
cities are a part The people of the cities are dependent upon manu- 
facturing and commercial life for an existence The people of the 
other areas are farmers, tradesmen, and shopkeepeis, who directly 
or indirectly depend upon agriculture for a living This difference 
in vocation develops a difference in viewpoint between the two 
groups, often a difference in political paity affiliation and frequently 
a clash over the questions of public policy Cook County and down- 
state Illinois are usually in conflict on political questions Even 
southern Illinois, known as “Egypt,” with its general agnculture 
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and mining, has different interests from those of central Illinois 
where corn and hogs constitute the agricultural staples. The lull 
people of Pennsylvania and of other states crossed by the Appa- 
lachian plateau have different interests from those of the eastern 
cities and of the seaboard area Not only are their mteiests different 
but they can be counted upon to vote a different party ticket in 
the elections The lemote sections of up-state New York are alien 
to the population of the city of New Yoik, and the people of the 
metropolis are strange people when viewed from the position of 
the ruial New Yoikers 

Types From Different Sections. The people m the uiban areas 
are dominated by the tenipei and speed of tire large city On the 
othei hand, the people in the open countiy, except foi their ladio 
and newspaper contacts with the big cities, aie inoic likely to 
depend upon the neaihy town for trading and foi the patterns of 
their lives The urbanite often has too little knowledge of the way 
of life in the village and open country He would have a haul 
time if he had to wrest his living fiom the soil He is likely to 
look upon the rural citizen as a “rube” oi a “hick ” On the other 
hand the luialite is likely to know loo little about the city and to 
have too little undei standing of the people who live theie, Eadi 
group seems to be isolated fiom the othei, not only m space but 
also in the estimates which they make of one anothei The urban- 
ites aie moie cosmopolitan than the people who live in the open 
countiy Protestant, Catholic, Jew, nativc-boin and foreign-horn 
seem to mingle more fieely in the city than in the country The 
Catholic population is piedominantly uiban This is also true of 
the Jews and of the foieign-boin. The diffeience in inteiests be- 
tween native-born and foreign-born as well as between Protestants 
and Catholics increases the conflict between rural and uiban people 

Minority Peoples in Cities. Wc find that the minority peoples 
— Negroes, Jews, and foreign-boin — tend to congiegate in metio- 
politan areas In 1930, 90 per cent of the foieign-hoin Austrians, 
90 per cent of the foieign-born Russians, and 76 pei cent of the 
foreign-horn lush of New Yoik State lived in New York City 
In Illinois, at the same time, 94 per cent of the Russians, 90 per 
cent of the Poles, and 80 per cent of the lush of the state lived in 
Cook County In Cook County there aie moie people of German 
biith (131,418) than the total population of Peoiia and almost 
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enough Poles to make twice the population of Gary In New York 
City there are many more Italians of foreign birth than there are 
people in Rochester, as many Austrians as there are people m 
Albany, while the iiumbei of Germans and Russians cominned is 
far in excess of the number of people in Buffalo With the Negroes 
the same condition prevails in the 1101 them states In 1930, 79 per 
cent of the Negroes of New Yoik State lived in New Yoik City, 
74 per cent of the Negioes of Illinois lived in Cook County, and 
70 per cent of the Negioes of Pennsylvania lived in Philadelphia 
and Allegheny counties The Negroes of New York City (327,706) 
constitute a population of sufficient sue to make a large city 

Areas of Isolation. These various groups of people tend to con- 
centiate m lacial or nationalistic islands In New Yoik the Negroes 
are concentrated to a considerable degree in Harlem, 111 Chicago 
they are located in the “Black Belt,” a long, nairow zone extend- 
ing through the south side of Chicago foi nearly sixty blocks This 
concentration tends to make the membeis of the gioup conscious 
of their numbers and of their iiifluence, particularly their political 
influence As a result, we find the minority peoples exercising 
strong influence in the political life of many of the states 

Non-Voting, Problems of government aiise m new and difficult 
foims as the result of urbanization A decline 111 voting and an 
apparent decline in an interest in government seem to have devel- 
oped with the shift citywaid. As people become urbanized they 
seem to lose inteiest in the problems of government and in the 
affairs of then community The result is non-voting, graft m gov- 
ernment, and boss-1 idden urban government, evidence of all of 
which can be found m many of the laiger cities of our countiy 
(see Chapter 5) 

The Problem of Representation. The most troublesome of the 
problems existing between city population and the population of 
the open country is that which arises from the apportionment of 
representation New York City, with 55 per cent of the state’s 
population, elects approximately 42 per cent of the membeis of 
the state legislature The up-state aiea of New York not only has 
more representation than its part of the population entitles it to 
have, but we find striking inequalities of representation among 
the different areas of the metropolis itself, as shown m the follow- 
ing table. 
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Total Popu- 

Numbci of 
Assembly 

Population 
per Assembly 
District 


lation 1930 

Distiicts 

Manhattan 

1,867,312 

23 

81,187 

Brooldyn 

2,560,401 

23 

111,322 

Bronx 

1,265,258 

8 

158,157 

Queens 

1,070,120 

6 

179,855 

Richmond 

isS >346 

2 

79,173 


The above table suggests that the seats in the legislature should be 
leassigned frequently, at least with the taking of each census, The 
average number of pel sons living in an assembly district in Queens 
IS considerably moic than twice the number living m Manhattan 
assembly districts, and the avciage niimbei for the Bionx is almost 
twice as laige as that of Manhattan 
It IS lathei stnlcing to obseive that one assembly district in 
Biooklyn has m it more than 300,000 people and three others have 
more than 200,000 each On the other hand some up-state assembly 
districts^ have in them appioximately one-tenth as many people 
as some of the city districts In Illinois, Cook County is allowed 
nineteen of the fifty-one scats m the Senate, while according to 
her population the county should have twenty-six membeis in the 
Senate. In Pennsylvania there are eleven counties, each with less 
than 20,000 population, yet each of these counties is entitled, 
according to the state constitution, to one 1 cpresentative in the 
legislatiiie. II the seats m the House of Repi esentatives in the 
Pennsylvania legislature weie appoi tinned accoidmg to population 
there would be one representative for approximately 45,000 resi- 
dents. Obviously tlve counties which do not have 45:O0O population 
have fai more lepresentation than their numbers entitle them to 
have Similar problems exist m Connecticut, in Rhode Island, and 
in almost every political unit which has experienced a shift in 
population 

Solution of the Representation Problem. There is no doubt 
that this problem of representation needs solution It is obvious 
that the uiban people do not have the amount of representation 
to which, on the basis of numbers, they are entitled On the other 
hand the rural landowners think they have interests in property 

^In 1930 Lewis County had 23,447 people, Seneca County had 24,983 and 
Tioga County had 25,480 population Each of these counties constituted an 
assembly district 
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which must be piotected and are not willing to give up any of the 
representation which they now have What solution could be 
reached^ Should seats in both houses of the legislature be appor- 
tioned according to population^ Many people think so Or, should 
any scheme of apportioning representation take into consideration 
the property element^ The constitutional convention in Illinois in 
1922 attempted to solve this problem of reapportioning seats in 
the legislature by assigning seats in the House on the basis of 
population and in the Senate by giving one-thud of the seats to 
Cook County and two-thuds to down-state counties The constitu- 
tion was not ratified by the people, but it offeied one solution to 
the question In New York agitation has been on foot for many 
years to reassign seats in the legislature, but no proposal has been 
made which seems to satisfy the people who live up-state and also 
those who live in New Yoik City 
Problems of Home Rule. The large cities aie usually in open 
conflict with the state government on some policies on which the 
city population is determined to acquire control while the slate 
government is detei mined to retain control The conflicts arise 
from such questions as the contiol of public ti ansportation, the 
control of the sale of liquoi, the state’s supei vision over the city’s 
indebtedness, the state limitation on the local taxing authority, the 
limitation placed upon the municipalities in the location of state 
highways, and many other problems. As a result of one or more 
of these questions, Chicago wants a larger measure of freedom 
from the goveinment at Springfield, New York wants less intei- 
ference from Albany, the Ohio cities want less restraint placed 
upon them at Columbus Philadelphia struggled for yeais to secuie 
a modern charter which would grant it a semblance of home rule 
As cities become more populous then citizens commence to 
demand greater freedom from control by the state goveinment 
It is difficult to say what the solution of this problem should be 
Maybe the larger cities and their environs should be elected into 
city states, with authority for self-govei ninent A solution might 
be achieved if the charteis of laige cities could be modernized 
frequently so that the city governments would have freedom to 
work out their own problems unhampered by the state legislatures 
Efficient Administration in Cities. We know that the per capita 
cost of running a large city is greater than that of a small city 
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This IS due to the fact that the laigei city provides more sei vices 
for the citizens It is also due, in some degree, to. the vastness of 
the city’s administration and the natural waste and extravagance 
which accompanies such size The people in the smaller cities and 
towns, because they do not have many expensive seivices which 
the large city piovides, are convinced that there is much dishonesty 
in the adimnistiation of the government of laige cities They insist, 
therefore, that the state should exeicise close supervision ovei the 
cities and’ should not let them have too much authority The people 
in the large cities, on the other hand, aie convinced that their 
crovemments would be moie efficiently managed if they were given 
greater fieedom by the state to operate When we leain of extensive 
giaft in connection with the government of the large cities, we are 
disposed to ask whether it is inherent m the large cities or whether, 
because of the size of the city, gieatei publicity is given to the 
dishonest adimnistiation 

Machine Rule in Cities. The people who live outside the gieat 
metropolitan aieas arc impiessed by the stiength and influence of 
the political machines m otii large cities They deploie the control 
of New York City politics by Tammany Hall, of Philadelphia by 
the Vaie organization, of Chicago by one of seveial political ma- 
chines, and of Kansas City by the Piendeigast machine They know 
too that Cincinnati, Cleveland, and San Francisco are othci cities 
which have been noted foi their effectively oiganizecl political ma- 
chines In the minds of the non-urlian dwelleis the big cities are 
infested with machine politics and boss lule The city dwellei, on 
the other hand, is not so likely to become excited about the machine 
and boss rule 

Some of us fad to sec that the political machine has many nioie 
opportunities and occasions foi operating in the large city than it 
has in the less urbanized aieas Furthermoi e, the countiy or village 
dweller is not likely to detect the operation of bosses in his county 
The operation of local bosses in the smaller communities is often 
obscured by the publicity which is given to the big bosses in the 
big cities. 

Interference with Personal Liberty. The people in the uihan 
aieas have been less disposed to inleifeic with the individual in 
his private life than have the people in the open countiy City 
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people, because of the nature of the place in which they live, caie 
less than do non-urbamzed people about foiming acquaintances with 
the people who live neai them They arc disposed also to care less 
about the conduct of these people As a result of this condition 
we find that the forces for the prohibition of alcoholic beveiages 
have been reciuited largely fioin the rural areas The same can 
be claimed for the regulations governing the observance of the 
Sabbath City dwelleis have ignored Sunday obseivance much more 
than the peisons in the small towns and the open country The 
Blue Laws, providing for stiict Sunday obseivance, which existed 
m Massachusetts and in Pennsylvania until recent years, are a 
definite hold-over fiom the era when the population of those states 
was largely rural and when laige cities were unknown 

The Population Moves Outward 

The Relocation of People Another pioblem of great impoitance 
in modem cities is the constant relocation of people People move 
about and we find that the tendency is to move away from the 
cential business distiict of the city Suburbs develop because high 
speed tiansit facilities are piovidccl and people are willing to spend 
a considerable pait of each woiking day in commuting to and 
from then place of employment This recession of population from 
the central portions of the city can be illustiated by the shifts in 
almost any metropolitan area Illustrations from Philadelphia, from 
New York, and fiom Chicago will be sufficient 

Between 1920 and 1930, thirty-fom of Philadelphia’s foity-eight 
wards declined in population A few of the wards on the edge of 
the city increased lemarkably. Furtheimoie, the counties in Phila- 
delphia’s subuihan aiea inci eased decidedly The table below shows 
the rathei slight increase in Philadelphia’s population and the exten- 
sive increase in the population of thiee suburban counties 

Philadelphia Montgomery Delaware Camden, N J 
1920 1,823,770 199,310 173,084 190,508 

1930 • 1,950,961 265,804 280,264 252,312 

The increase foi Philadelphia was 7 pei cent while the increase 
of the three subuihan counties combined was 42 pei cent 

The lelocation of people in New York City is even more striking 
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The table below will show the decided decline 111 Manhattan, the 
central business district, and the lapid increase in other boroughs. 



New Yolk 

Manhattan 

Bronx 

igso 

3,620,048 

2, 284, 103 

732.016 

1930 

6,930,446 

1,867,312 

1,265,258 


Biooklyn 

Queens 

Richmond 

1920 

2,018,356 

469,042 

116,531 

1930 

2,560,401 

1,079,129 

158,346 

Chicago as 

well as m other cities we have 

adequate proof of 


the fact that the population is declining in the aieas nearest to the 
central business district while it has increased rapidly in the sections 
which are six to twelve miles fiom the center of the city One of 
the troublesome problems of city life arises from the movement of 
people from the cential section of the city to the outlying areas, 
Decentralizing Cities. It is clear that the cential sections of our 
cities have been declining in population However, the population 
of the total metiopolitan aieas has been increasing. The question 
arises as to whethei the population of these aieas might actually 
decline, 01 at least become stationaiy If the population declines, 
places must be found to which the people can migrate They might 
move to the open countiy, wheie new locations may be found in 
smallei cities and towns, or in new towns built around some indus- 
tries which have moved f 10111 the laige cities It is conceivable that 
many persons might move to the open countiy and maintain them- 
selves on subsistence homesteads Howevei, there is little or no 
evidence to show that the metropolitan aieas are declining in popu- 
lation In fact, the opposite seems to be true 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 

SUMMARIZING QUESTIONS 

I. Define the terms rural and urban as used m the United States census 
What other means are there of classifying ruial and urban condi- 
tions ^ 

2 What shift has taken place m population during recent decades ^ 

3. What have been the leasons foi this shift ^ 

4 What peicentage of oui population lives m cities of 8,000 or moie? 
In cities of 100,000 01 more^ 

>5 Compare the population of some of oui most populous counties and 
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cities with that of the less populous states. What does this indicate 
about the conceiitiation of population^ 

6 What effect upon oui political and social life does the location of 
laige centeis of population have upon states that aie laigely luraP 
List several states that face this diffeience of interest 

7 Comment upon the conccntiation of population along deep watei 
What has been the growth of deep watei cities compaied with that 
of inland 01 uvci cities? 

8 What piobleiiis aie caused by congestion of population? 

9 What has been the eflecl on health of ciowdcd in ban conditions? 

10 How have lapid shifts in population made foi instability m land 
values ? What has been attempted to offset this condition ? 

11 What did the siiivcy of housing conditions made in 1934 reveal 
conceiiiiiig the living conditions of the cities suiveyed? 

12 Conti ast the amount of tangible wealth owned by uiban dwellcis 
with that of the people in luial aieas How docs this diffeience 
affect the political ideas held by the two gioups? 

13 Does the pioblcm of asscssmenl diffei in the city fiom that m the 
couiiUy ? 

14 How does the luial man diffei fioin the city dwellei on the question 
of taxation? 

15 How docs the diffeience in vocations make foi diffeicnt viewpoints 
on public questions between city and luial distiicts? 

16 Explain the statement that the “uihanites aie moic cosmopolitan 
than the ruial population ” 

17 What pioblems aic caused by the piesence of laige numheis of 
minoiity peoples living in cities? How does the numbei of these 
people in cities compaie witli the iiumbei of them in luial aieas? 
What influence have niinoiity peoples had on the political life of 
the city and state in which they live? 

18 Why is the pioblem of lepicscntation in state government an un- 
poitant one in states whcie theie aie laige aieas of uiban popula- 
tion? Discuss this pioblcm What can you suggest as a possible 
solution ? 

19 What population movement has been taking place within cities and 
their metiopolitan distiicts within the last few yeais? Illustrate 
this from New Yoik and Philadelphia 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Should cities like New York and Chicago be elected into city states? 
If so, where would you fix the boundai les ? 

2 What reasons aie iheie for assuming that the political machine op- 
eiates moie successfully in the city than in the open countiy and 
small towns ? 
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COMMUNITY PROBLEMS 

1 Consult the census lepoits on population foi youi state covering a 
thirty or sixty year period. Is the peicentage of urbanized popula- 
tion increasing? If so, how much? Is the number of persons en- 
gaged in agiiculture iiici easing oi decieasing? Is the peicentage of 
the total population inci easing or decieasing? What about other 
neaiby states? 

2 How many counties iit your state declined in population between 
1920 and 1930? Which counties expeiienccd decided mcieases m 
population? Explain this How many counties are there in your 
state which had fewer people 111 1930 than m 1900, or m 1870? 
What percentage of the state’s population lives in a small number 
of counties m one or more of the congested areas of the state? 

3 In youi state aie there any conflicts m politics between large urban 
centers on one hand and the state as a whole on the othei ? If there 
are any such conflicts lepoit on them to the class, giving causes 
and the pioblems over which the dispute rages Aie there any polit- 
ical conflicts between sectional inteiests in youi state? Is theie a 
Noith and a South? An East and a West? In what, if anything, 
do sections compete? Do peisonal ambitions contribute to the cotv- 
flicts ? 

4 To what extent does youi own city illustrate rapid growth in popu- 
lation and the 1 esulting problems of housing, congested areas, trans- 
poitation difficulties, problems of public health, coiiupt politics, lack 
of under.standmg between citizens of youi city and the lUral areas 
of the state, and kindred difficulties discussed in this chaptei ? 
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Chapter 17 GOVERNMENTAL REORGANIZATION 

The Purposes of this Chapter 

1 To show that there are too many units of government 

2 To demonstrate how the excessive number of units results m 
inefficient government 

3 To illuatiate how consolidation of government units has been ef- 
fected m some areas and how it is needed in many otheis 

Within the United States we have many units of local govern- 
ment The fedeial government embraces the entire country, to- 
gether with the outlying territories The District of Columbia and 
the states give us forty-nine additional governments Then there 
are more than 3,000 counties together with thousands of cities, 
boioughs, mcorpoiated villages, and towns Theie aie drainage 
districts, school distiicts, sanitary districts, poor relief districts, park 
districts, and regional authorities States are divided into counties, 
counties into townships, and it is staggering to note that each of 
these governmental units^ has authority to levy taxes and its acts, 
quite commonly, are not subject to review liy any other political 
authority 

^ There are more than 18,000 taxing authorities in Illinois, two-thirds of 
these being school districts There are approximately 175,000 separate taxing 
authorities m the United States 
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Too Many Units oi Government 

Many Counties with Few People It will be -well, since wc 
examined the nature of the county goveinment in Chapter 5, for 
us to look at the laige number of counties which exist in the seveial 
states. The surprising fact about many of these counties is that they 
have few people in them Counties exist in some cases, maintaining 
a system of government with courts, pool lelief, a taxing system, 
and county officers in a couithouse, when the county does not have 
5,000 people These counties are lural, and it is easy to see fiom 
the discussion of the problem m the pieceding chapter that some 
of them will continue to decline 111 population The table which fol- 
lows shows the laige numbei of counties in a few states which had 
small populations by the 1930 census 


State 

Numbei of 
Counties 

Niunber of Counties 
Having Fewer Than 
20,000 Residents 

Texas 

2 S 4 

171 

Georgia . 

161 

119 

Virginia . 

100 

67 

Illinois 

102 

43 

Indiana 

92 

44 

Ohio 

88 

13 

Pennsylvania 

67 

II 

New York 

62 

4 


It IS somewhat suipiising, no doubt, to find that more than half 
of the counties of Texas, Georgia, and Virginia, and almost half of 
them in Illinois and Indiana have fewei than 20,000 people Even 
m populous states like New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio we find 
some counties with amazingly small populations If we chose all 
states west of the Mississippi Rivei for oui examples we would 
find a large percentage of the counties had fewer than 20,000 people 
m them While this population limit of 20,000 is chosen aibitiarily, 
it seems 1 easonable to assume that in most states with modern means 
of transportation and communication few 01 no counties should 
exist with less than that number of people Howevei, in Viiginia 
theie are thiity-two counties each of which has fewer than 10,000 
inhabitants Georgia has nine counties each of which has fewei 
than 5)000 1 esidents In Pennsylvania thei e ai e twenty-five counties 
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each with [ewci than 50,000 lesiclents, and m New Yoik there aie 
twenty-nmc counties with fewer than that numbei From this it 
should be clear that we have too many counties in the United States 
The population has declined in tlicse counties and has moved to the 
tiiban ceiiteis In spite of this spaise population the county bound- 
aiies continue m existence togethei with the county governments 
This IS not only costly and inefficient, hut it lesults in a poor type 
of seivice for the citizens 

Reasons for Many Small Counties Theie are several reasons 
why we have many counties with small populations We remember, 
fiom the preceding chaptei, that some counties have been declining 
in population for the last half century 01 more Again, it is im- 
poitant to note that automobiles have come into geneial use laigely 
since the World War and that railroads developed almost entirely 
after the Civil War The absence of these two forms of tianspoita- 
tion compelled persons in the eat her history of our countiy when 
traveling to the county courthouse to go on hoiseback 01 111 cai- 
riage With these slow forms of lianspoitation people wanted to 
have the seat of their county government as near to them as pos- 
sible, usually within a day’s tiavel by hoise and cariiage Conse- 
quently, they often petitioned their legislature foi the division of 
the largei counties into two 01 more counties As a result we have 
many counties in existence today which were no doubt needed at 
one time but which we really do not need now With the use of the 
automobile on impioved toads the population of oui countiy could 
function with as much convenience, at less cost, and with improved 
service, if we had one-half 01 even onc-thiid as many counties as 
are now in existence 

The Need for Fewer Counties. The cost of maintaining so many 
county governments is naturally very high per capita for a type 
of service which is inferior in many ways to that available in the 
laiger counties Some offices in many of the county couithouses 
could transact all of their business 111 one woiking day of each week 
By combining several small counties it is certain that economies 
could be effected and a better type of public service could be len- 
deiecl This is especially true since so many jobs done by the county 
governments requiie the aid of expeits to do them efficiently The 
building of roads and bridges by modern methods, the supervision 
of schools, the providing of relief for the poor, and the establishing 
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of paiks, hospitals, and sanitariums aie among the many jobs which 
county governments do The county government with a small popu- 
lation cannot do these things well, even if it attempts to do them 
Intelligent action in oui state legislatures should dictate the aboli- 
tion of many counties m many states The Heaist papeis of Chicago 
have earned on a progiam to i educe the number of counties m Ilh- 
nois from 102 to 6 Certainly this is too sweeping a change, especially 
since the county government should be continued in many of the 
present county seats of consideiable size, but it is evident that some- 
thing must be done to reduce the numbei of county units Of course 
there will be opposition to the consolidation of counties Theie will 
be opposition on grounds of sentiment and also because the business 
men of many county seat towns might siit¥ei if the county business 
were removed from theii town. The reorganization of county gov- 
ernment and the lelocation of county boundaries constitutes one of 
the major problems of governmental leoiganization 

Too Many Townships. While we are consideimg the possibility 
of combining counties we might also considei the advisability of 
abolishing townships The township is too small a unit of govern- 
ment for the satisfactory establishment of schools, for building 
roads, for administering relief to the poor, or for performing other 
public functions to good advantage There aie many good reasons 
for contending that the county, especially in rural areas, should be 
the smallest administrative unit of government The best reason 
that can be given for this position is that the functions once per- 
formed by the townships are slowly being absorbed by the county 
and by the state governments 

Many School Units. We have in the United States an immense 
number of units for the operation of the public schools In some 
instances these units are towns or cities, m other cases they are 
counties 01 townships , in other instances they consist of separate 
and independent districts which have been created in large num- 
bers in each of the counties Pennsylvania is an illustration of the 
use of the township for administei mg schools, while Illinois is an 
unfortunate example of the system by which we have carved the 
state into thousands of school districts In each instance the numbei 
of school districts is excessive The table^ below shows the rela- 

^ U S Department of Interior, Office of Education, Pamphlet No 45, 1933, 
P 24 
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tionship of the large number of school units to the average number 
of teacheis m each unit In Cook County outside of Chicago there 



Number of 

Average Number 

Average Number of Teaching 


Administrative of Units per 

Positions per 

State 

Units 

County 

Unit 

Pennsylvania 

2.587 

38 

22 

Illinois 

12,070 

118 

4 

are more than 

200 school 

authorities, each 

independent of the 


other, with more than 1,000 persons officially responsible for the 
determination of school policies Some states have improved the 
administration of their schools by reducing the number of school 
distiicts This has been done quite effectively in the New England 
states as is shown m the next table wheie the number of school 
districts IS recorded. 



1848 

1932 

Maine . 

3.580 

518 

New Hampshire 

1,880 

244 

Vermont 

2, 276 

94 

Massachusetts 

3,475 

355 

Connecticut 

1,663 

161 

Rhode Island 

332 

39 

Totals 

13,214 

1,411 


Solution by Consolidation 


Plans for Fewer Districts. Foi yeais people interested in the 
administration of schools have been urging legislatures to pass laws 
which would make it possible to have fewer school districts We 
could have fewer school distiicts, and doubtless better managed ones, 
if we used the county as the unit for administiation rather than the 
township, or town, or independent district If we used the county as 
the unit the school affairs could be managed by a county board 
whose duty it would be, no doubt, to deteimine policies and to select 
a county superintendent of schools If the county had in it cities 
and towns of some size, maybe of 5,000 people or more, it might 
be possible to give such settlements or incorporated places juris- 
diction over their school affairs If the citizens through their chosen 
1 epresentatives in the legislature should not caie for the county plan, 
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they could develop some other plan whereby single districts or even 
townships could be combined to form larger units. This is often 
done when rural schools are consolidated. 

Reasons for Fewer Units. Theie aie many good reasons why 
school districts should be enlaiged Already a considerable number 
of states have their schools administeied with the county as a unit 
and find the plan successful Any plans of enlarging the schod 
unit would tend to discourage the further opciation of the one-room 
school, of which we have moie than 140,000 in the United States, 
about 10,000 m Illinois and about 7,000 in Kansas, many of which 
have few pupils and few of which really have the facilities foi doing 
good school woik A laigci school unit would encouiage the em- 
ployment of better trained teachers and bettci school employees, 
Thcie could he better school Iniilclmgs, bettei equipment, and a nioie 
vaiied cuiuculum These and other advantages would provide 
schools supeiior to those which we now have, at no greater cost 
than our present system 

Equalization of Opportunity The chief advantage to be deuved 
from the laigei school units aiises fiom an equalization of oppoi- 
tumty to secuie an education rcgaullcss of the place in which one 
lives In many school distiicls childien are dcpiived of an oppoi- 
tuiiity to attend a good school This is due to the fact that there is 
great inequality of w’ealth in the diffeicnt distiicts fiom which suffi- 
cient taxes foi school purposes can be collected A few illustiations 
of this will make the situation clear In Illinois m 1929 the assessed 
valuation of piopcity per child of school age laiiged fiom $8,100 
in one county to $1,400 in anothei In assessed valuation per ele- 
mentaiy teacher the aveiages langed fiom $75,000 in one county to 
$402,000 in another In small school disti icts the assessed valuation 
of pioperty pel teacher langed from $17,450 111 the pooicst distuct 
of the state to $4,859,000 m the distiict of greatest wealth The 
same condition prevails to some degice in almost eveiy state In 
Indiana the taxable wealth per pupil in the different districts laiiged 
fiom $650 to $39,000, in Iowa from $3,575 to $325,000, in New 
York from $1,377 to $71,000 and in North Carolina from $1,684 
to $8,488 

This shows that the iich districts are able, with only a small tax 
late, to laise large sums for schools, while the pool districts, even 
though they have a high tax rate, aie able to raise only small sums 
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for school pui poses The result is that even in piosperous tunes the 
school distiicts with small incomes have exceedingly poor schools — 
pool buildings, pool equipment, and poorly paid teachers Even he- 
foie the depicssion came upon us theie were many leacheis em- 
ployed 111 such districts for $60, and often $50, and sometimes $40 
01 less each school month The solution to this pioblem can be 
reached by either or by both of two ways One method is that of 
enlaigmg the school distiict so that aieas of gicat wealth and aieas 
of limited wealth can be included in one taxing unit The other 
method consists of using laige appiopiiations fiom the state govern- 
ments and fiom the fedeial goveiiiment to supplement the funds 
of the pooler distiicts This can be done by appiopiiating a fixed 
sum for the employment of an adequately qualified teacher 01 by 
providing a sum foi each pupil in attendance at school Either or 
both of these methods have ticen employed in chffeient states (see 
Giants-ui-Aicl iii Chaptei 18) 

Consolidation of Municipalities 

Metropolitan Areas Tlieic aic many people who believe that the 
population which is located near to laige cities should, 111 some 
way, be associated with the population of the city itself 111 working 
out many piobkms of society and government It is tine that the 
population of the smallei towns and cities could not, m all cases, 
be joined to the laigci city While Gaiy, Indiana, is a part of 
Chicago’s meti opohtan aiea, and while Hoboken, New Jcisey, is a 
pait of the New York aiea, and while Camden, New Jeisey, is pait 
of the Philadelphia aiea, nevertheless, because of state lines, it 
might be politically impossible to ineige the smaller cities into the 
laiger ones Furthermore, it is questionable as to whether such en- 
largements of our already laige cities would do much to solve 
our 111 ban problems In fact, there is good reason to believe that 
many of our large cities, if efficient government is to be attained, 
aie now too laige The solution can probably he reached to best 
advantage, not so much by making the present units larger as by 
eliminating the unnecessary administrative machinery If city gov- 
ernments weie properly organized and operated there would be no 
need foi special distiicts— paik districts, sanitary districts, and for- 
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est preserves These functions could be performed by municipal 
or by county governments 

However, it is ceitain that something should be done by all o! 
the independent municipal governments m a given meti opolitaii 
aiea to solve their joint pioblems of tiaiispoitation and tiaffic con- 
trol, of police and fire piotection, of the location of industries, of 
water supply, of sewage disposal, of tax assessments, of gas and 
light supply, of parks, playgrounds, and other rccieational pioblems, 
together with all other problems in which there is a common inter- 
est That this will require an extensive amount of co-operation by 
many units of city government is levealed in the following table'- 
which gives the number of incoiporated towns and cities which, 
by the 1930 census, he within a number of metropolitan areas of 
the United States 


New York 

272 

Boston 

80 

Pittsburgh 

135 

Los Angeles 

56 

Chicago 

IIS 

St Louis 

48 

Philadelphia 

92 

Cmcninati 

44 


This means that in ordei to have the most complete and perfect 
co-opeiation in any civic entei prise in the New York aiea it would 
be necessaiy to enlist the interest and activity of almost 300 separate 
municipal governments, while in the Pittsburgh aiea the co-opeia- 
tion of 13s sepal ate units of city government would he required 
There is need for unification of governmental units m pioviding 
such services as police protection, file piotection, water supply, and 
sewage disposal These aie services which should not end at the 
boundaries of one city, but should be unified or co-ordinated in 
such a way that costs could be reduced and service could be im- 
proved This IS all the moie impoitant when we consider that the 
vast majority of these towns in the metropolitan areas aie quite 
small For example, of the 272 towns and cities in the New York 
area, 210 of them had populations of less than 10,000 each Of the 
135 in the Pittshuigh area 106 fell in the class of having less than 
10,000 population Of the 115 municipalities in the Chicago area 90 
of them have less than 10,000 population However, each of these 
large cities has in its metropolitan aiea a number of cities of con- 
sideiable size, each of winch, standing alone, would be a large city 
New York has Jeisey City (316,715), Ploboken (59,261), and many 
^Recent Social Trends, p 448 
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others Philadelphia has Camden (118,700) while Chicago has 
Cicero (66,602), Oak Park (63,982), Evanston (63,338), Berwyn 
(47^027), and otheis St Louis has a laige number of satellite towns 
adjacent to it Among them are University City (25,809), Webster 
Groves (16,487), Clayton (9,613), and Richmond Heights (9,150) 
Within the metropolitan aiea of St Louis, but lying in Illinois, 
are to be found at least a dozen mcoiporated towns and cities, the 
largest being East St Louis ( 74 . 347 ) 

Small Metropolitan Areas While the metropolitan areas seem 
to be impressive when we consider such centeis as New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, and St Louis, they are equally important as 
they apply to smaller cities located in counties which ordinarily 
are considered rural and agiicultuial McLean County, Illinois, in 
the heart of the corn belt of that state, and in the center of one of 
the rich agricultural areas of the United States, had a population in 
1930 of 73,117 Of this number, 51 5 per cent of the county’s popu- 
lation lives in two cities — Bloomington and Normal While these 
cities are separated by nothing except the middle of a street, nevei - 
theless they have separate governments with separate police and fire 
protection together with separate water systems and othei services 
Champaign and Urbana, Illinois, with populations respectively of 
20,348 and 13,060, even without some 8,000 or 10,000 students who 
attend the State University located there, comprise another small 
metropolitan area These small cities, in another rich agricultural 
county, have within them 52 per cent of the county’s population 
Two governments aie in existence for the two cities, with two sets 
of services provided for the two groups of citizens York, Pennsyl- 
vania, with 55,254 residents has two boroughs directly adjacent 
to the city — North York with 2,416 people and West York with 
5,381 inhabitants Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, with a population of 
80,339, is the center of a metropolitan area of which Steelton with 
13,291, Lemoyne with 4,171, and Camp Hill with 3,111 residents 
are a part Wilkes-Barre and Scranton with 86,626 and 143,433 
population respectively are the centers of a metropolitan area in the 
anthracite coal legion of Pennsylvania which has in it at least 
600,000 people and extends over a score or more of incorporated 
places, all of which have problems in common awaiting a common 
solution The concentration of population on the Mississippi River 
in Davenport (60,751), Rock Island (37,953), Moline (32,236), 
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and East Moline (10,107) fiiinishet. a nietiopolitan aica of at least 
150,000 people extending into poitionb of two states St. Joseph 
Michigan (8,349), is adjacent to Benton liaibor (15,434). There 
aie many of these small metropolitan areas The unnecessarily laige 
numbei of separate governments m them constitutes a pioblem of 
immense proportions for the American citizens Their piobleins of 
budgets, of planning, and of all municipal sei vices invite a common 
solution, either by way of unifying the government units 01 by way 
of regional co-operation 

Useless Governmental Units. It is reasonable to assume that 
some of these many units of city government could be combined 
into fewei units Since 1910 Los Angeles has increased its aiea fioiii 
IQO to more than 400 squaie miles, while Detioit, in the same time 
has expanded fioni 40 to about 140 squaic miles. The many cities 
and towns in not them New Jeiscy could profitably be 1 educed in 
iiumbei in the interests of economy and bettei seivice The same 
can be claimed for the laige numbei of satellite towns and cities 
neai to qny of our laige cities tiowevei, mcic bigness in cities 
may not be and piobably is not desuable Certainly it is true that 
the pel capita cost of local goveinmciit uses as the city becomes 
laigei Rather than enlaigc the alieady large cities it might be better 
if the sepal ate units m the mcliopohlan aiea solve their common 
problems not so much by consolidation as liy 1 cgional planning and 
co-ordination 

It IS important when the consolidation of govcinmcnts takes place 
that the old goveinments be abolished In New Yoik the seveial 
boroughs were combined in 1898 to form Gicatei New Yoik With 
the combination a Mayoi was cliosen foi the cnlnc city, but the 
scpaiate borough governments wcie letamed, with each having a 
Boiough President One has difficulty in justifying the existence of 
separate boroughs and sepaiate counties in New Yoik City Simi- 
larly m Philadelphia, as that city outgiew and ovei flowed the bound- 
aries of Philadelphia County, the people continued to retain the 
county government A similai illustiation can be chosen for Chicago 
and its environs of Cook County In this laige metropolitan county 
theie IS an extensive duplication of goveinmental activity as lepre- 
sented in moie than 400 sepaiate taxing authorities, with more 
than 600 different tax levies which the taxing authorities attempt 
to raise In the metropolitan region of Chicago theie aie moie than 
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1,600 governmenf. units — counties, townships, cities, -villages, school 
districts, paik distiicts, sanitary districts, diamage districts, forest 
pieseive districts, and even mosquito abatement districts Foi those 
people who contend that wo have too much goveinment and that 
government interfeies too much with the individual, the answei is 
that ive have too many govenmicnt iinil<i, not too much government 
service Metiopolitan aieas need unification of such seivices as 
watei supiily, police protection, fire piotection, sewage disposal, and 
the unified control of such knotty prolilems as zoning, planning, 
and tianspoitation 

Theie aie seveial advantages which would acciue fiom the con- 
solidation of these many urlian governments into fewer units of 
adinmibtiation While it is not easy to set up leliable estimates of 
the savings winch might be effected, it is ceitain that extensive 
reductions could be made in the cost of maintaining the govern- 
ment At the same tune, the services rendeied would be of a quality 
coinpaiable to those now iciideied, if they would not be fai superioi 
Fuithermoie, with fewer units of government and with authoiity 
moie centralized it would be much easiei than it now is for the 
citizen to watch the opeiation of the government with a view to 
securing efficient and honest service 

SonmiON Tiikougii Regional Autiioeities 

Efforts at Consolidation. There is some encouragement in the 
fact that citizens are becoming awaie of the complicated situation in 
many communities However, opinion is not being developed lapidly 
enough to oveicome the inci easing complexity arising from the 
large nuinbei of taxing bodies, especially m the metropolitan areas 
Some slight effoits have been made to reduce the number of taxing 
bodies and with moie infoimation and enlightenment on the ques- 
tion the citizens will be able to foimulate a definite opinion on the 
subject Franklin Roosevelt, when Governor of New York, began 
a movement to reduce the number of taxing authorities and gov- 
ernmental units in that state The Hearst papers in Chicago have 
carried on a program of agitation to encourage a consolidation of 
government units in that metiopolitan area The people interested in 
school finances in Pennsylvania have promoted a plan which was 
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not adopted but which provided foi a reduction in the number of 
school districts from 2,587 to about 300. 

Proposals of this kind to consolidate are usually opposed oti 
grounds of sentiment and tiadition and often because of local jeal- 
ousies Then too the people of the smaller towns often do not want 
to join with the laiger city for fear that then identity might be 
lost, their taxes might be higher, or the sei vices rendered might not 
be as good as the ones they now enjoy The public officials usually 
oppose the action because consolidation would combine jobs with 
the result that some persons on the pulilic payroll would be removed 

Regions and Regionalism. It is clear that political boundaries 
have been set up arbitrarily and that the boundaiies of the social 
unit aie different fiom the boundaiies of the political unit The 
metropolitan area of New Yoik extends into poitions of thiee 
states and the same can be said of the metropolitan aiea of Chicago, 
The region about St Louis, adveitised as the “Forty-ninth State,” 
extends into at least five states, while the Philadelphia region ex- 
tends into portions of three states The Twin Cities (St Paul and 
Minneapolis) are the center of a gieat trade aiea which extends 
into the Dakotas, Wisconsin, and Minnesota Spokane, in eastern 
Washington, is the center of the “Inland Empire,” a trade area 
which extends over poitions of four states Atlanta claims to be the 
tiadc center for an immense population coveimg poitions of several 
slates. Tiade areas cut acioss state and county lines to such an 
extent that we are caused to wondei if more governmental func- 
tions should not be peifoimed by legions rather than by the present 
political units In the futuie we shall doubtless see many govein- 
mental units within a given region oiganized in some way to pro- 
mote a better mastery of ceitain problems which organized gov- 
ernment must solve At the present time these legional organizations 
aie not numerous hut there are a few that have significant achieve- 
ments to their credit 

Port Authority of New York. One of the best known regional 
governmental organizations is the Authority of the Port of New 
York This body was created in 1921 by the action of the New 
York and the New Jeisey legislatures Due to the fact that the 
Authoiity hoped to control some interstate commerce, legal ap- 
proval to the venture was seemed from the federal government. 
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The Authority operates over an area of some 1,500 square miles 
and affects a population of approximately 11,000,000 people 

The Poit Authority was created to study and to solve problems 
arising out of the New York harboi situation to which both New 
Jersey and New York cities had access Investigations were made 
of pioblcms of transportation, both 1 abroad and water, together 
with a study of food distribution and markets. Special studies were 
made of the transportation of ice, grain, and building materials, to- 
gether with an intensive study of railroad transportation with a 
view to minimizing the amount of cross hauling These and many 
other studies were made in order to airive at a solution of the 
movement of goods and people in a highly congested metropolitan 
area 

The Port Authority further studied the problem of constiucting 
bridges and set about to construct several bridges across the waters 
of New York harbor. The most notable of these projects was the 
great suspension budge acioss the Hudson River from Washington 
Heights to the Palisades Probably the best known and most used 
piece of work which the Port Authority completed was the ITolland 
Vehicular Tunnel fiom Manhattan to Jeisey City This remarkable 
engineeiing pioject, constructed undei the Pludson River, was paid 
from bonds issued by this interstate Authority, the bonds to be re- 
tiied from the proceeds of the tolls collected The Poit Authority is 
now completing another 'vehicular tunnel under the Hudson from 
mid-town New York to the Jersey side 

The Sanitary District of Chicago constitutes another excellent 
illustration of how smaller political units can be combined to per- 
form a function necessary to all ttiban life — in this case the dis- 
posal of sewage Established in 1889, the District now extends over 
fifty municipalities and other units of government, covering an area 
of several hunched square miles and affecting the lives of inoie than 
4,000,000 people 

The Tennessee Valley Authority. Among the many inteiesting 
featuies of the Roosevelt Admmisti ation when it came into office 
in 1933 was the creation of the Tennessee Valley Authority, headed 
by Aithur E Morgan, a distinguished engineer and educator The 
purpose of this organization was to study the possibilities for de- 
veloping the Tennessee Valley, not only for new types of industry 
but also for attractive living conditions The control of floods, the 
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pi eduction of low cost electricity for use in industry and in homes, 
the 1 eduction of soil erosion, and the promotion of better housing 
are some of the many things which the Tennessee Valley Authority 
expects to achieve It is leally an expeiiment to demonstrate how a 
laige aiea, located in many political units, can be welded into a unit 
of opeiation The Authoiity coveis more than 40,000 sq.aie miles, 
including portions of seven states In addition to the T V A the 
federal goveinment, under the dnection of Haiold L Ickes, the 
Secietary of Inteiior, created the Mississippi Valley Committee’- late 
111 1933. consisting of distinguished engineeis, geologists, and foi- 
estiy experts The purpose of this organization was to study the 
Mississippi Valley, which extends into twenty-seven states and in- 
cludes a population of 49,000,000 people, with a view to determin- 
ing governmental policies for soil erosion, foiestation, flood con- 
tiol, agriculture, navigation of streams, and power lesouices The 
woik of the Mississippi Valley Committee has been co-ordinated 
with that of the National Resources Board — a national planning 
body with authoiity to lecommend to the fedeial government solu- 
tions for a vaiiety of pressing problems dealing with the planned use 
of the resources of the nation 

The mateiial of this chaptei should make deal that one of the 
outstanding pioblems of modem government aiises from the gieat 
vaiiety of goveiiimenls which arc m existence, together with the 
added pioblem of how the laige number could be 1 educed with an 
accompanying increase in the efficiency with which they do their 
woik The piohlcm is not one of leducing the amount of work 
which goveinment does, but one of improving the machinery of 
goveinment with which the woik can be done 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
SUMMARIZING QUESTIONS 

1 Why does the existence of thousands of sepaiatc govcinments in 
the United States constitute a serious problem? 

2 Why is it that we now have so many small counties? 

3 What advantages would there be in reducing the number of counties 
by consolidation ? 

4 What aie the reasons foi consideiing the abolishment of townships? 
’See T/ie Suivcy, 23 53-59, Febiuary i, 1934 
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S What has been done to reduce the number of school units ^ Why is 
school consolidation an important step in acquiring efficiency m 
government? Why is it faiier to the pupils and the taxpayers? 

6. Why IS It almost impossible for people in metropolitan areas to 
achieve co-operation on niatteis concerning the whole area? 

7. Give illustrations of small metiopolitan aieas m which gioup co- 
opeiation is almost impossible because of the presence of two or 
moie sepal ate municipal governments? 

8 Why is it essential that these small separate metropolitan districts 
either consolidate or develop a regional planning boaid to co-oidi- 
nate their effoils in solving common problems? Discuss fully 

9 What aie the advantages to be secuied fiom the consolidation of 
the numeious units in the large metropolitan aieas? 

10 What efforts have been made to reduce the number of taxing units 
in New York State and in Chicago? 

II. Upon what grounds are movements to consolidate often opposed? 

12 Explain the fact that the social unit is often different from the 
political unit Cite examples Would it be better to le-define political 
boundaries in terras of social units? Explain 

13, Explain the work of the Port Authoiity of New Yoik Why does 
this and the Chicago Sanitary District fuinish good examples of 
regional government? 

14 What IS the woik being attempted by the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thoi ity ? 

15 Explain the work being done by the National Resources Board 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 What should be the smallest population for which a separate county 
goveinment should exist? Give reasons in detail Would it be the 
same in all paits of the country? 

2 How would you deteimme whethei a town near a large city is or 
IS not in the metropolitan aiea? What factois would control this? 

3 Is It necessaiy to have a county goveinment in Philadelphia? County 
governments m New York City? Give reasons 

4 Are there metropolitan cenleis othei than New York which could 
piofitably oiganize commissions to make legulai studies? Which 
cities? Give details. 

5 Secure a copy of the 1934 Report of the National Resouices Board 
What value do you see in their recommendations? Criticize 


COMMUNITY PROBLEMS 

1 Trace the history of the creation of your county, including its limits 
before its present boundaries weie established 

2 What IS the status of school districts m your state? Is any effort 
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being made to set up a system in which there would be fewer 
districts 

3 Aie there any small metropolitan areas neai your home? Study 
them foi location, population, and foi the common problems of the 
several political units 
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Chapter i 8 GOVERNMENTAI, CENTRALIZATION 


The Purposes of this Chapicr 

1 To demonstiate that thcic is an inciciisiiig tendency towaid cen- 
tiahzation m goveiiinicnt 

2 To show how authoiity is heing contentiated in the executive 

3. To see how greatei authoiity is being aujinied by the larger units 
of govci iiincnt 

As THE demand is created foi more consolidation in government 
theie IS developed also a strong tendency to centialize goveininent 
Goveininent whiclt was once earned on by local towns 01 townships 
is now peifoimedby the county or by the state Governmental {unc- 
tions once peifoimed by the state aie now catned on by the federal 
government The tendency towaid centialization is a natmal product 
of the age of mechanization and mbanization which has been de- 
veloping rapidly foi several genet ations 

Centralization Necessary 

Mechanization and urbanization produce common pioblems for 
people even though they live in difleient states and communities, 
Disease germs do not stop at county boundaries The effects of 
poverty do not subside a,s we leave one political juiisdiction and 
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enter anothei The effects of child laboi aie the same eveiy where, 
whethei in the sweat shops of oui cities or in the beet fields of the 
open country Problems of load construction aie not peculiar with 
each state and with every community, instead they are the product 
of conditions which aie state-wide 01 even lUtei state Pioblems of 
banking are not isolated to each cominunily and to each state but ai e 
common to all paits of the countiy Mechanization, in the use of 
automobiles, ladio, and airplanes, makes it necessaiy to think of 
establishing not only state police systems but even a national police 
system which would have interstate juiisdiction These and many 
other pioblems could be cited to show how machineiy of transpor- 
tation and of pioduclion has widened the scope of the citizen’s 
activity and exposed him to aieas of which even his immediate an- 
cestois never dreamed 

Two Opposing Theories When we face the question of which 
government — local, state, or federal — should handle which prob- 
lem we are ceitam to find two decidedly different viewpoints The 
peisons who want the least contiol and inteifeience by the govern- 
ment will want the local government to do almost everything which 
govei ament is expected to do They will offer as arguments the 
contention that distant governments at tlie state house or at the 
national capital aic impersonal and oppiessive — that they lend to 
tyiannize over the people and are filled with bureaucrats who aie 
not mteicsted in the welfare of the citizens These people are likely 
to use the aiguments of slates’ rights — a popular doctrine of pre- 
Civil War days which fitted nicely into a non-inechamcal civiliza- 
tion Finally, to clinch their argument they may quote Thomas 
Jefferson to the effect that that government is best which lies neaiest 
to the people Of ccniise these people fail to realize that 111 Jeffer- 
son’s day there weie no lailroads, telegraphs, telephones, or auto- 
mobiles — that there ivas little or no intei state shipment of cattle, 
food, and daily products, that there were no highly adveitised 
lemedies for the cure of disease, that theie were no problems aris- 
ing from the use and the interstate transmission of electric cm rent, 
that there wei e pi actically no improved roads, that the germ theory 
of disease had not been pi oved and consequently people knew noth- 
ing about the contiol of epidemics and of the harmful character of 
some sources of watci and of food One can see that in a non- 
meclianical age, when people moved about little and few ever went 
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far from home, it was easy to exercise the minimum essentials of 
control through the local government People were local minded and 
believed in local goveinment To many of them any other kind of 
government was a gross intiusion That was all the more true of 
governments with headquartei s at distant places 

Mechanization of our society has changed all this. No longer is 
It possible for a town or a township to live unto itself People aie 
constantly moving here and there, so much so that the local gov- 
ernment IS incapable of handling the problems which arise The 
village constable gives way to the state motorcycle policeman or to 
the city police squad car with its shoit-wave radio set People who 
once traveled by carriage m a leisurely manner found it possible 
to inquire concerning the loute at every village The modern auto- 
mobile makes it necessaiy to have highways marked not by town- 
ships but by numbers on a fedeial system The local administiation 
of poor relief, to take another illustration, has been supplemented 
by state and by fedeial funds The local administration of schools 
has given way to county, to state, and even to federal conti ol. 

The Influence of Laissez Faire. The people who would have the 
government operate largely from local sources would always leave 
things as they found them. They aie dverse to change. They are 
the exponents of the laissez-faire doctrine They hark back to the 
“good old days” when government didn’t do much and therefoie 
was inexpensive They forget and often don’t know that the gov- 
ernment which costs little really performs few jobs It should be 
clear that a changing society like the society in which we live de- 
mands a changing government, and that changes toward centraliza- 
tion may be absolutely necessary to meet a changing civilization We 
cannot always meet new problems with old devices Consequently 
the states’ rights, or we might call it the laissez faire philosophy of 
government, must be called into question At least it is being dis- 
carded more and more with the efforts to solve each problem that 
arises 

Checks and Balances. As our form of goveinment was conceived 
an effort was made to have one department of government operate 
independently of the other The executive was expected to partici- 
pate m legislation only by signing or by vetoing bills which tlie 
legislative branch passed. It was not expected that the executive 
should formulate policies, but he was supposed to keep the legisla- 
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tive branch informed on the condition of the government and of 
the legislation which might be advantageous Similarly, the Senate 
was expected to confirm appointments of the executive before they 
became valid as well as confirm tieaties which might be made with 
other countries Nothing was said about the power of the executive 
to ask for the resignation of any official whose appointment had 
been confirmed No authority was given in the Constitution for 
the comts to pass upon the constitutionality of legislation but, early 
in the history of the country, the courts assumed this function Thus 
we see that in the early history of our country there was a serious 
effort made to keep each depaitment of government separate from 
another As time passed we find an increasing tendency for the 
executive to assume responsibilities and actually, in many cases, to 
have additional powers given him by the legislature 

Centralization in the Executive 

Expanding Powers of the Executive, Since Congress is not in 
session all of the time and cannot meet all emei gencies as they arise 
the members have given the executive authority to do many things 
which were foimerly not granted Congress, for some yeais, has 
given the President power to raise or lower tariff rates within 
certain limits Dining the eaily peiiod of the Roosevelt Recovery 
era Congress gave the President authoiity to fix the gold content 
of the dollar. Furthermore, the President, under the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act (N I R A ), was given authority for one 
year to license business if he saw the necessity for doing it In 1934 
Congiess gave the President authority to negotiate reciprocal taiiff 
tieaties, allowing him to change rates as much as 50 per cent We 
constantly hear the assertion being made that “Congress should 
govern ” The people who make this assei tion probably do not know 
that It IS exceedingly difficult for the legislative branch of the gov- 
ernment, whether in city, state, or nation, to formulate a policy of 
action Programs of action do not come from one branch of the 
government, or even from a few leaders in Congress, or m the state 
legislature. 

The Executive as Policy Formulator. Instead, programs of 
governmental action come from the Administration. The Adminis- 
tration consists of the chief executive (Mayor, Governor, or Presi- 
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cleiil) togethei with the woiking inajoiity which he may have m 
council, in the state legislatme, oi in Coiigiess The chief executive, 
togethei with his advisers inside and outside of the government, is 
the souice fiom which govcinmeiital policies must come Who 
formulated the policies of the Roosevelt Recoveiy Progiam? Con- 
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gress could never have foimulated them in the shoit time required 
foi their enactment This does not mean that Congress does not 
have the ability to foimulate a progiam, hut it does mean that the 
delays of debate, of committee activity, and of a wide variety of 
opinion held by membcis aie not conducive to the speedy formula- 
tion of a program of action Instead, the President submitted drafts 
of legislation on which Congiess held heaiings, offered minor 
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amendments, and then lathei quickly enacted them into law The 
N I. R A , the F E R A , the T V A., the P W. A , and the 
A A A are a few of the many enactments which came from 
Congress as the result of proposals from President Roosevelt and 
his advisei s The Constitution places upon the President the obliga- 
tion for formulating policies, for the Constitution specifies (Article 
II, Section 3) that the President “shall fiom time to time give to 
the Congiess mfoimation of the state of the Union, and recommend 
to their consideration such measuies as he shall judge necessary and 
expedient.” 

Some Piesidents aie moie successful m the foimulation of poli- 
cies and in having them enacted into law than are otheis Franklin 
Roosevelt demonstrated outstanding qualities in the formulation of 
policies. Apparently he counseled widely and, in many cases, wisely 
He submitted to Congiess during the fiist months after his inaugu- 
ration many plans foi legislation and almost all of them were enacted 
into law with extraordinary piomptness Woodiow Wilson was 
really the first Piesident who successfully took the position that the 
President was the head of the policy-foiming aim of the govern- 
ment He insisted, when he came into office, that the banking laws 
should be rewritten and the result was the Federal Reserve Act He 
insisted upon a reduction of the tariff lates and the result was the 
Uiideiwood Tariff Act tie was ceitain that the government should 
control unfaii competition and the result was the cieation of the 
Federal Tiadc Commission He was suie that assistance of a con- 
structive kind should be given to agricultui e and the 1 esult was the 
passage of the Lever Act, creating agiicultuial extension work, and 
of the Smith-Hughes Act, providing for vocational education 

The assumption of responsibility for the formulation of policies 
IS the plan which any governor must use if he is to succeed in get- 
ting anything done Frank O Lowden in Illinois, Allied E Smith 
in New York, Giffoid Pinchot in Pennsylvania, Ilaiiy Byrd in Vii- 
gima, and Paul McNutt m Indiana aic a few of the Governois m 
lecent times who have demonstrated capacity to formulate policies 
and have them enacted When the Administration has a plan for 
legislation it must have the assistance of the party leaders and of 
the party whips and of the administiation spokesmen in securing 
enactment in the legislative branch of the government There is a 
btiong tendency in American legislative bodies to give first con- 
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sideiation to those bills which are sponsoied by the Adtninistration, 
It IS only when the executive and the legislative branches of the 
government are not in haimony, or are in open hostility to each 
other, that this is not done 

Mayors must assume responsibility in promoting programs foi 
their cities Blankenburg in Philadelphia, Mitchel and La Guardia in 
New York, Plarrison m Chicago, and Johnson in Cleveland are 
among the Mayois of American cities who have assumed conspicu- 
ous leadership in progiams of civic reform and public improvements 

The Power of Appointment. The increasing power of appoint- 
ment IS another source from which the executive has secured much 
authority When George Washington became Piesident he was 
obliged to appoint four cabinet officers, a few judges and ambas- 
sadors, and some mmoi officials. The President of the United 
States now is i esponsible for thousands of appointments — members 
of impoitant commissions, cabinet heads, bureau chiefs, ambassa- 
dors, ministers, postmasters, district attorneys, and many other pub- 
lic officials The power to appoint gives the President tremendous 
influence in the shaping of a political machine. 

In the same way the Govei noi s of states and the Mayors of our 
cities have expanded their powers A generation oi more ago prac- 
tically all state officials were chosen by popular vote Since that time, 
because of the increasing demands made upon government, it has 
been necessary to create many new departments With the creation 
of each new department we are likely to find that the Governor is 
given authority to appoint the head, so that today we find it quite 
common for Governors to appoint heads of such departments as 
banking, health, welfare, public education, agriculture, mines, con- 
servation, insurance, and public piopeities This gives the Gover- 
nor much authoiity over appointments and it certainly is as it should 
be, since these officials, if the best results aie to be secured, cannot 
be elected by the people and then be expected to co-operate with the 
Governor in the foimulation of an administrative program and in 
the enforcement of the state statutes It is clear that the executives 
of the diffeient arms of the government have enlarged power over 
the executives of a generation oi two ago, largely because of the 
authority which they have acquired in making appointments In 
each case the management of govei nment has shifted to the execu- 
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tivBj partly from officials who were formerly elected and partly from 
officials whose posts have been newly created 
The Short Ballot The vesting of responsibility in the chief execu- 
tive foi the appointment of all of his subordinates has come to be 
referred to as the short ballot We have the short ballot to a re- 
markable degree in the federal government The people vote for a 
Piesident and for members of Congress and no more They do not 
vote for federal judges, for treasurers, auditors, or prosecutors 
How ridiculous it would be if the voters were obliged to vote for a 
Treasuiei of the United States as we aie expected to select a com- 
petent state treasui er or an efficient county treasui er ' How trouble- 
some it would be if the soveieign citizen were expected to assist in 
the selection of a Comptroller General as the voter in the state 
election is expected to have ability to select a state auditoi, and the 
voter in the county a county controller. In the fedeial government 
the citizen does not vote foi an Attorney General, but usually in the 
state government he is expected to do so and in the county govern- 
ment he IS expected to assist in the election of a public prosecutor 
The question is often raised as to whether there is any good reason 
for this diffeience People question whether it would not be better 
in the interest of the efficient management of our government if 
the judges selected the clerks of their courts instead of having them 
elected by the people They ask whether such offices as coroner, 
county surveyor, and county superintendent of schools might either 
be abolished or filled in some way othei than by popular vote, for 
they agree that then we might be able to achieve the shoit ballot, 
the citizen might understand what he is voting for, and more effi- 
cient government might be developed 
Executive Control over Budgets. The executive, whether 
Mayor, Governor, or President, has come to wield a large influence 
111 settling questions pertaining to the formulation of budgets It has 
become increasingly common for the executive to sit in person or 
have his representative sit as a member of the group which exei- 
cises final authority over all budget problems State governments 
have directors of budgets and the federal government since 1921 
has had an officer bearing that title His job really consists of pass- 
ing final judgment upon all items in all budgets submitted by the 
many government departments and commissions for the operation 
of their work during the fiscal period 
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Until recently the control of expeiiditui es was exercised by many 
scattered committees of the legislative branch of the goveinment 
Thus if the Post-Office Committee of Congiess decided to lecom- 
meiid the building of a large number of post-office buildings, the 
likelihood was that the buildings weie constructed without much 
consideiation being given to the cpiestion of whether the revenue foi 
then payment was m sight Similaily for the Committee on Pensions 
if it decided to iccommend geneial pension inci eases The same 
could be said of the Committee on Naval Affaiis if it decided upon 
a naval expansion progiam Such was the fedeial goverm-nent’s 
method of appiopiiatmg money and such was the fashion in which 
state legislatuics spent the money of their states At the pieseiit 
time the executive is ceitaiii to hold a whip hand over expendituies 
by way of the contiol which he exeits thiough the Budget Dnectoi 
It IS another evidence of the centralization of governmental authority 
and responsibility 

The Selective Veto. The selective veto is anothei device, exei- 
cised by many Goveinois, by which the executive can cxeit more 
authority than was once held by this official By means of the selec- 
tive veto the Goveinoi, using it usually aftei the legislature ad- 
journs, can select items for veto in bills passed by the legislatuie 
to which he does not wish to give his appi oval By vetoing all of the 
bill he would kill some desiiable legislation By signing the bill 
as a whole he would consent to some items to which he has some 
objection Instead the selective veto gives the Govenioi authority 
to veto certain items m a bill while he accepts other items This type 
of veto is usually employed in connection with appropi lation bills. 

Centralization Through Commissions and Directors 

Control by Commissions. Commissions have produced an im- 
mense amount of centialization of authonty m government The 
states which originally tiied to regulate common cairiers by means 
of their state lailroad commissions found that their authoiity did 
not extend beyond state lines while the railroads did The result 
was that authority for regulating common carriers was centralized 
in the Interstate Commerce Commission, a federal government 
agency The local communities and municipalities found, when pub- 
lic cairiers came to be commonly used, that they were helpless to 
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legLiIate rates m taxicabs, street cars, telephones, and other public 
sei vices, including gas and electiicity As a lesult of this condition 
authority had to be vested in commissions created by the state legis- 
latures and known as state commerce or as public service commis- 
sions This action fuithei illustiates the centralization of authority 
in the larger governmental unit In order to control unfair competi- 
tion among peisons and coiporations engaged in a similai enterprise 
it became necessary to centialize authority in the Federal Trade 
Commission The Federal Power Commission is another illustra- 
tion of the concentration of authority in the hands of the federal 
government when it was seen that the control exercised over this 
phase of modem living by the forty-eight states was inadequate 
Control of Public Services. Raihoads and other forms of trans- 
poitation have come to be conti oiled by the fedeial government For 
a time duimg the peiiod of the World War the federal government 
actually operated the lailroads and the opeiation was in the hands 
of a Director General During the depression which began m 1929, 
when many of the railroad companies were m difficult financial 
condition, the President designated one of the members of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, Joseph B Eastman, as co-ordinator 
of raihoads His job was to bung about an orderly plan of opera- 
tion so far as finances and services were concerned This assign- 
ment was an excellent illustration of how governmental authority 
can be centralized and how lesponsibility for a piece of work can 
be placed in the hands of an expeit 
A similar illustiation can be taken from the field of hanking and 
investments The large majority of our banks have been oiganized 
under state laws and many of them have had no connection with 
the federal goveinnient An oppoitumty was given, when the Fed- 
eral Reseive Act was passed in 1913, for the state banks to affiliate 
with the national banking system, but few of them actually took 
advantage of this opportunity The closing of the banks m March, 
1933 ) by Piesiclent Roosevelt was accompanied by an effoit, when 
the banks reopened, to have them affiliate with the Federal Reserve 
System The act of Congress of 1934 which provided foi the licens- 
ing and the control of stock exchanges and of the marketing of 
securities fuither illustrates the centralization of authority in the 
hands of the fedeial government 
The development of power sites by the federal government at 
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Muscle Shoals on the Tennessee River, at Norris Dam on the 
Clinch River, at the Bonneville, at the Grand Coulee dams on the 
Columbia River, and at the Bouldei Dam on the Colorado River, 
together with the authoiization for the construction of tiansmission 
lines and foi the sale of electric cm rent, is another example of the 
fact that some pioblems, if they are to be solved, must be met by 
the action of the federal government and not hy the many govern- 
mental units of states, counties, and municipalities 

Centralization through Financial Aid 

Grants-In-Aid. Doubtless the one method, more than all others, 
by which the governmental functions have been centralized has been 
that of having the larger unit of government grant financial aid to 
the smaller unit, provided that the local government meets certain 
piescribed conditions These enterprises of joint financial opeiatioii 
are known as gi ants-in-aid and are extended by the federal gov- 
ernment to the states, and quite as frequently are extended by the 
states to the local units of government — counties, townships, and 
municipalities 

Undei this plan we find that as early as 1862 Congiess passed 
the Moinll Bill, providing foi grants of land to the states on con- 
dition that they would organize agricultural and mechanic arts 
colleges These giants made possible the creation of many of the 
state univcisities and state agricultural colleges. This act was fol- 
lowed in 1887 with the Hatch Bill which granted assistance to the 
states provided they would set up agricultural experiment stations 
In 1514 the Smith-Lever Act was passed to provide foi work 111 ag- 
ricultural extension, later the Smith-Hughes Bill provided for assist- 
ance to schools in the event that they set up couises m vocational 
education Congress has also appi opi lated money to assist state and 
local governments in fighting venereal diseases. In 1921 the Shep- 
pard-Towner Act, appropriating money for maternity care, was* 
passed In 1919 the first federal funds were appropriated to the 
states for the extension of the highway system In 1924 the Clarke- 
McNary Act set up a fund for the further protection of forests in 
connection with the foi estry work of the states 

Grants-in-aid have been generally employed by state govern- 
ments States appropriate funds for schools on condition that the 
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local school distuct employs teachers with adequate training, or has 
satisfactoiy buildings and standard equipment, 01 piovides for a 
school teiin of a minimum length States appropiiate money to 
counties for admmisteimg old age pensions, widows’ pensions, for 
building highways, and for performing other necessaiy govern- 
mental functions These grants-in-aid aie becoming incieasingly 
common They piovide a plan whereby the local government will 
have something done for it on condition that it taxes its citizens to 
do something for themselves One is disposed to wonder if the 
grants-in-aid, if made sufficiently large and for a sufficiently large 
variety of enterprises, might not eventually eliminate the necessity 
for much local taxation 

Control of Education. There is an incieasmg tendency for the 
larger units of government to control education All of the forty- 
eight states appropriate money to local school districts The certifica- 
tion of teacheis has been taken from county authorities and cen- 
tered in the state depaitments of education The standai dizing and 
the grading of scliools has become more and more a state function 
High school inspection and acci editing is carried out by stale offi- 
cials The pi escribing of satisfactoiy play aieas and of suitable 
lighting for school buildings has come to be vested in the state de- 
partments of education The retirement funds for teachers are 
administered largely by state machinery Provisions for school li- 
braries, for instiuction of defective children (chiefly the blind, the 
deaf, and the crippled), the physical examination of children, and 
the provision for vocational education have been made by state au- 
thority During recent years the federal government provided money 
for placing nuises and teachers, otherwise unemployed, on the 
public pay roll under funds from the Civil Works Educational 
Service (C W E S ) The whole tendency in the management of 
educational policies has been to center the administration more with 
the state and less in the local communities 

Control of Highways Only a few decades ago highways were 
constructed by local officials from local funds with little or no uni- 
foimity as to plan and as to materials used Since 1917 all states 
have been granting funds to local units of government for the 
building and the maintenance of highways Not only do the states 
make appropriations of money but the state highway departments 
exercise supervision ovei local units of government in a variety 
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of ways involving highway problems In some states county highway 
engineers ai e employed only after the state has, in some way, given 
its appioval to their fitness to do the walk, More impoi tant than 
this IS the scheme M'heieby the state highway department in quite 
a number of states is obliged to appiove load piojects which aie 
undei taken by local units of government This is done in the inter- 
est of securing unifoimity of constiuction, similaiity of grades, and 
general serviceability to the useis 

The expansion of state activity in the development of highways is 
leflected in the fact that in 1915 state highway systems maintained 
wholly or in pait 50,402 miles of load while by 1934 the mileage 
had risen to 358,210 The activity of the federal government m this 
field IS shown m the 27,211 miles 111 1923 foi which fedeial funds 
had been allotted as against the 110,262 miles m 1932 

Control of Health The states, thiough their legislatuies, make 
bioad general policies governing the health of citizens In addition 
there are states which give to state boaicls of health the authoiityto 
enforce legislation when local boaids fail to act The slate is the 
agency thiough which vital statistics (recoids of births and of 
deaths) are gatheied and iccoidcd, and some states impose penal- 
ties for the failuie on the part of attending physicians to leport this 
type of infoimation 

Fmthermore, the states usually assume supei vision over the water 
supplies of cities by examining samples of water and sometimes 
by condemning the soui ce of supply They assume supei vision ovei 
methods of disposing of sewage, over the erection and the manage- 
ment of county hospitals, and over the lepoitmg, the treatment, 
and soinetinies the quarantine of communicable diseases The state 
departments of health have bacteriologists available to examine 
samples of watei to deteimine their fieedom from, 01 the presence 
of dangerous disease germs These bacteiiologi&ts are also available 
for othei types of work done in the interest of the public health 
Some of the states make available to local communities and to school 
boaids seiums and vaccines which may be used by physicians in 
establishing immunity against such diseases as small pox, typhoid 
fever, scailet fever, and diphtheria. 

The fedeial government has assumed some authoiity for the 
health of its citizens through the Buieau of Public Health, which 
piovides protection by quaiantines against communicable diseases 
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from othci couiitiies, by funds to combat diseases within the coun- 
li/i hospitalization, and by the issuance of publications on various 
phases of health and of disease The public health of citizens is 
fuithei conseivecl by the Depaitment of Agncultuie through the 
facilities it has set up for the inspection of foods In 1891 the 
Department inspected meats at time of slaughtering in six cities By 
1927 theie weie 863 establishments in 258 cities and towns under 
federal supervision 

Control of Relief. The federal and the state governments, espe- 
cially duiiiig lecent years, have been active in providing laige sums 
of money foi the relief of the unemployed When the depression 
developed in 1929 piivate funds and local funds managed to pro- 
vide some form of relief until 1931, when the states weic obliged 
to furnish financial assistance The relief loads for the states be- 
came so buideiisome that in May, 1933, the Fedeial Emergency 
Relief Administration (F E R A ) was established, piovidmg 
assistance to the unemployed and spending hundreds of millions of 
dollars for the purpose During 1933 it piovided more than half of 
the public money spent for 1 elief, the state and local governments 
combined furnishing the remainder Duiing the fiist yeai of the 
operation of the F E R A the fedeial government made giants 
to the states and territoiies for relief amounting to $500,000,000 
111 addition to this sum and piior to the cieation of the F E R A , 
the federal goveinment had made a giant of $300,000,000 from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation (R F C ) for relief purposes 
This illustrates a decided concentration of authority m the federal 
government in another phase of public activity 

The Public Woiks Admimstiation (P W A ) had appropriated 
to it $3,300,000,000 when it was created by Congiess Its admmis- 
tiator, Harold L Ickes, was empowered to co-operate with local 
governments 111 the financing of peimanent public improvements 
School districts, city governments, samtaiy distiicts, and other pub- 
lic bodies, if they could show satisfactory financial conditions, were 
allowed to have their construction projects financed by the federal 
government by accepting 30 per cent of the cost of construction and 
111 addition by receiving a loan for the remaining 70 per cent to 
be repaid to the federal government over a term of years Under 
these conditions the federal government actually paid for a part of 
the improvements of local governments. Furtheimoie, the plans and 
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specifications for the consti action of the public works piojects had 
to be approved by the federal authorities before the grants were 
made The plan further illustrates the concentration of financial 
supervisory power in the federal govemment 

Social Legislation. In the field of social legislation much progress 
has been made because state goveinmciits have been willing to ap- 
propriate money to counties to cany out such projects as widows’ 
pensions and old age pensions This naturally gives the state gov- 
ernment some authority m the deteimination of policies, in selection 
of personnel, and geneially in canying out the program Much of 
the work in the field of social legislation has been earned out by 
means of grants-in-aid (see Chapter 12) 

Finance In the field of finance the state goveinments aie assum- 
ing greater contiol over the local units of government This is being 
done by way of fixing a maximum limit to which the local taxing 
bodies may levy taxes States usually have maximum limits beyond 
which the local government may not go m levying school taxes, m 
levying taxes for city purposes, 01 even m issuing bonds of indebt- 
edness Contiol over finances is being exercised fuither by the 
creation of state boards of equalization of assessments, as well as 
by the creation of state tax commissions Tlic state sometimes as- 
sumes control over local budgets and frequently fixes the limits 
which local goveinments may collect foi certain licenses and fees. 

Defense. The federal government has assumed almost complete 
control over the National Guaid units of the states This has been 
done by way of prescribing uniform equipment and a muiimum 
amount of drill and maneuveis Since the World Wai the National 
Guard units of the states have lost much of then separate identity 
by the degree to which they have been obliged to meet the standards 
of the federal War Department 

Other Forms op Centralization 

Centralization through Amendments. A few of the recent 
amendments to the United States Constitution have contributed to 
the centralization of authoiity in the federal government This 
might be claimed for the sixteenth amendment which gave Con- 
gress authority to pass income tax legislation Certainly it could be 
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claimed for the eighteenth amendment which gave to Congress the 
authority to enact legislation covering the manufacture, sale, and 
transportation of alcoholic beverages While this amendment has 
been repealed, it is impoitant to note that prior to the adoption of 
the amendment all legislation dealing with the liquor traffic was of 
state and local origin The proposed child labor amendment, if 
adopted, would give Congress authority to legislate on the employ- 
ment of children under eighteen years of age Congress, on two 
occasions, passed legislation dealing with the employment of chil- 
di en but in each case the law was held unconstitutional If the child 
labor amendment is latified by the states one more piece of authority 
will have been centialized in the federal government 

Trends toward Uniformity. That there are trends in the direc- 
tion of securing mote unifoimity in our government cannot be 
questioned Whether this uniformity of action in all cases can be 
interpreted as centialization remains an open question, but it is 
certain that much of it is centralization. Two illustrations of at- 
tempts at uniformity might be cited 

(1) The Governors’ Conferences Since 1908 the Governors of 
the different states have been meeting m annual conferences While 
they do not have a peimanent organization, nevertheless the prob- 
lems which they discuss aie consideted with a view to securing 
common action on cuiicnt governmental questions These confer- 
ences, like any conference, are concerned with sharing expeiiences 
so that some states may profit from the achievements of others 
Thus problems of finance, of welfare, of reforestation and soil 
erosion, of agiiculture, of education, and of a large number of 
problems may be discussed to advantage at the annual conference 

(2) Model Laws and Charters Other illustrations of uniformity 
can be found in the model laws and charters which aie urged upon 
state legislatm es by societies and organizations which are convinced 
that more uniformity of laws on any given subject should prevail 
among the states The National Probation Association is eager to 
submit to legislatures drafts of model laws covering the probation of 
prisoners The National Municipal League has the adoption of the 
Model County Manager Law as one of its objectives The same 
organization has sponsored model charters for cities Some organi- 
zations have urged unifoim marriage and divorce laws, while others 
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have recommended the enactment of umform legislation pertaining 
to the sale of fire-arms Still olheis have urged uniform legisla- 
tion on the marking of and on the use of the highways 

Experts for Special Services 

So far in this chapter we have traced centialization in govern- 
ment by way of gi anting the executive moie power to determine 
policies and to appoint his suboulinates Fuithcrmore, we tiaced the 
increasing influence of the fedeial government over the states and 
of the states over the local governments m determining and in exe- 
cuting policies We shall now turn to anothei form of centralization 
— that of concentrating authoiity m the hands of expeits 

The Use of Experts. Expeits have been used for a long time 
in the administiative side of government Bacteriologists, entomolo- 
gists, statisticians, internal revenue collectors, soil chemists, cli- 
matologists, meteoiologists, and postal inspectors aie a few of the 
many technically trained government officials who have woiked in 
the bureaus of the fedeial government. The state governments have 
employed criminologists, alienists, pediati icians, bacteriologists, 
veterinary surgeons, plant moiphologists, and many othei expeits 
to do highly skilled woi k 

All of these expeits have been employed m the administrative side 
of government Until recently experts have not been employed exten- 
sively in the policy fomnng side of government The "brain trust” 
of the Roosevelt eia is the most extensive illustration of how ex- 
perts can he employed to help determine policies of government 
Wallace and Tiigwell in the Depaitment of Agiicultme, Perkins in 
the Depaitment of Labor, Wairen and Rogers as adviseis to the 
Treasury, Dickinson in Commeice, Giuening in the Department of 
Interior, Moley m the State Department, and Berle as advisei on 
and as drafter of legislation were a few of the many persons, ex- 
perts m their fields, who were responsible for the formulation of 
government policies Similar trends have been developing in many 
of the state and uty governments (see Chaptei 6) As far as cities 
are concerned it is probably best illustrated in New Yoik where 
Mayor LaGuardia, upon his election in 1933, proceeded to appoint 
a number of experts in tbeir fields as heads of departments in the 
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city government William Hodson, a trained and experienced social 
worker and also a lawyer, was named commissioner of public wel- 
fare A H McCoimick, a piominent and competent penologist, was 
asked to fill the post of commissionei of coi rections Robert Moses, 
the president of the Long Island Park Commission, was placed in 
the position of park commissioner for Manhattan. Langdon Post, 
a man who had had experience with housing problems, was ap- 
pointed to be tenement house commissionei A A. Berle, Jr, of 
Columbia Umveisity and identified with the Roosevelt “biain trust,” 
was appointed city chamberlain — ^an office which has some control 
over the finances of the city Joseph D. McGoldrick, assistant pro- 
fessor of government at Columbia University, was named deputy 
controller Paul Blanchard, long identified with the City Affairs 
Committee in its criticism of the affairs of New York, was named 
commissioner of accounts Russell Foibes of New York University, 
secretary of the National Municipal League, was named as com- 
missioner of purchase Then too Dr S S Goldwater, a distin- 
guished hospital administiator, was made commissioner of hospi- 
tals, and Dr John L Rice, professor of public health at Yale 
Umveisity and formeily commissioner of health of New Haven, 
was appointed to the post of commissioner of health These appoint- 
ments, togethei with many others m many other arms of the gov- 
ernment — city, county, state, and federal, illustrate the tendency to 
concentrate authority m the hands of experts 

The employment of city managers is an excellent illustration of 
the use of expeits in directing problems of city government (see 
Chapter 5) This aiises fiom the fact that the city manager is an 
experienced person in the details of city government — ^finance, re- 
pairs, construction, sanitation, water supply, fire and police piotec- 
tion, and other necessary aspects of municipal administration 

Decentralization. While the forces producing centralization have 
been at work concentrating authority m the state and in the federal 
governments, there has been another force at work in the direction 
of decentralizing government This is well illustrated in the efforts 
to secuie home rule for cities and for metropolitan areas While 
much effort has been spent in the direction of securing home rule for 
cities, nevertheless it is important to note that this demand comes 
chiefly from the laige metropolitan areas in which they make de- 
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matids to be free from the restraining hand of the state legislatures 
(see Chapter i6). The fact that many people are thinking and talk- 
ing m terms of setting up metropolitan areas as units of government 
suggests centralization of a kind Furthermore, the large units of 
government, chiefly the federal government, will continue to expand 
their authority, at least, by helping to finance projects which were 
formeily earned on by local units of government. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
SUMMARIZING QUESTIONS 

1. Why IS centralization necessary? 

2 What are the two opposing theoiies of centialization ? 

3 In what ways lias mechanization changed the older theory and made 
the newer one important? 

4 Give an explanation with illustrations of how the governing power 
has been centralized in the executive 

5 Why IS it natural that the executive should become incieasingly 
important as a policy maker ? 

6, What ai guments can be given for the short ballot from the point of 
view of efficient government? 

y. To what extent does the executive control budgets ? How is this an 
instance of centralized authority? 

8. Explain the selective veto. How does this give the executive authority 
over the legislature? 

g. Explain centralization of authority in commissions To which branch 
of the government does tins give greater power? 

10. What Is meant by grants-in-aid ? Give illustrations of the use of 
them m education, transpoi tation, and health. 

11 In what way have grants-m-aid centralized government? In what 
paiticular units of government have they concentrated authority? 
What units have had a corresponding loss of authoiity? 

12 Explain how grants-in-aid have aided in solving problems in educa- 
tion, highway construction, health, lelief, and social legislation 

13 In what ways is the control of finance becoming centralized m state 
governments ? 

14. How aie governors’ conferences, and the making of model laws and 
charters leading to unifoimity m government? 

15. Explain the value of the increased use of e,xperts in government. 
Give illustrations 

16 What examples of decentralization of government can be given? 
Is this apt to affect the forces of centralization that have been 
discussed ? 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 In what lespecls do you considei the centi alization of educational 
authority in state goveinments to be advisable? 

2 What leasons are there for thinking that we shall have fuithei 
centi alization of governmental authority in the United States^ 

3 Set forth youi arguments for and against the short ballot 

4 Do you think it is consistent with sound government policy foi the 
executive to have a large pait in the determination of policies^ 
Give reasons. 


COMMUNITY PROBLEMS 

1 Take your city 01 your county as the basis for study. Explain in 
some detail how it is controlled by the state and by the federal 
government in determining policies for schools, highways, relief, 
and health 

2 Make a list of local problems which might be solved to good advan- 
tage if your community received some grants-m-aid from the state 
or from the federal government. 

3 Explain how the Mayor of your city or the city-manager has had 
authority concentrated in his hands dui mg recent years 

4 How IS your community regulated, if at all, by the state health 
depaitment^ By the various health sei vices of the federal govern- 
ment^ In your judgment would your community benefit from further 
centi alization of these services^ 
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PART VI 


THE CITIZEN CREATES PUBLIC OPINION 





In a ieiiioculic society ulizeiis aie supposed to liave the iiglit to 
criticize tlic acts of the goveinmeiit, to petition tlie government foi 
changes and iinpioveinents in its woik, and to inlluence legislatois and 
otliei goveriiiiieiit officials to do the things which the citizen thinks 
should be done, Under a democialic scheme of things each citizen 
should he fiec to expiess his opinions and to offer ciiticisms, to the 
end that opinion can he cieated and intelligent action taken on any 
public question 

111 Pait VI we shall show the inJiience of the citi/en on the govern- 
ment, either by Ins individual efloits or by having gioups of citizens 
employ a lobbyist (Chapter 15) to make known their wants We shall 
furthei suggest some of the many groups which aie oiganized (Cliaptei 
20) to demand a voice in and a contiol over governmental action 
Finally, we shall suggest some of the devices and methods which are 
employed by oiganized gioiips (Chapter 21) to create and mold opinion 



Chapter 19 THE LOBBYIST 


The Purposes of this Chapter 

1 To piesent the influence of lobbyists on the government 

2 To show how lobbyists clevelop support foi then piogiains 

3 To explain the benefits and evils of lobbying 

In an eaihei section of this book (Fart 11 ) we consideied the 
actual opeiation of the vaiious arms of the government — city, 
county, state, and fedeial, together with the three commonly ac- 
cepted depaitments, the executive, the legislative, and the judicial 
We saw liow these departments supplemented one another and how 
officials received their authority 

Legalized Officials All of these foims, blanches, and arms of 
the government have been provided tin ough some legislative 01 some 
constitutional creation Legal authority exists somewheie for such 
offices as Governor, Attorney Geneial, Mayoi, aldeiman, secretaiy 
of agriculture, county tieasurer, judges of the various courts, and 
scores of other offices which might be cited These officials derive 
then authority from state 01 federal constitutions, from stale or 
federal statutes or from the charier of the city which they serve 
Their duties are prescribed and the public expects certain functions 
to be performed by them They secure their salaries from the public 
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tieasury. They aie lesponsible to the people who elect them, or to 
the official who appoints them Then teinis of office are fixed by 
constitutions, by statutes, by special chaitei, or by the pleasure of the 
person making, the appointment. They are the legalized officials of 
the government , they are the persons from whom the citizen expects 
to secure action and obtain service. 

Private Agents. In addition to the legalized woikeis in the gov- 
ernment service we have a host of agents, active in shaping policies 
and in securing government favors, who have no legal or constitu- 
tional authorization for their work. These people we do not name 
officials They are known by such titles as lobbyists, public relations 
counsels, legal counsels, and sometimes as "pi opagandists” or as 
"fixei s " These pci sons are not paid from the public treasury and 
are not responsible to the public Instead, they are lesponsible to the 
oiganization that wants some favor done by one or more blanches of 
the government seivice Often these non-legal agents perform a 
valuable public seivice in making known to the legislative branch 
or to the administrators the wishes of the people they represent 
Organized laborers, the faimers, the manufacturers, the bankers, or 
the teachers, thiough their spokesmen, make known their desires 
on many questions of legislation and administration These groups 
employ agents to lobby for them The agents are paid salaries, some- 
times lavish salaiies, and in addition to this are allowed large ex- 
pense accounts Doubtless the best known and most highly paid group 
of legislative agents consists of the membership at Washington 
of the Monday Lunch Club The club is not a business organization 
but merely an association of agents who meet once a week at lunch 
There are included in its membership the representatives of the oil, 
the coal, the leather, the silk, the textile, the lailroad, the beef, the 
glove, the cotton, the banking, and many other business interests 
Then job is to protect the interests of the business organization that 
employs them While few people know of these men, they constitute, 
no doubt, the most influential single group of men in our country so 
far as the determination of governmental policies is concei ned 

Ex-Officials as Private Agents. The piivate agents for the 
vaiioLis gionps which want special services performed are recruited 
cjuite commonly fiom the legal profession and often fiom newspaper 
men A knowledge of the law or a capacity to write effectively are 
qualifications which often fit people to become special agents In 
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clients may be the public utility companies, the manufacturers of 
this commodity or that, the drug industry, the persons who want a 
protective tariff, or some workers who want protective legislation 
The same is true of men who have held office m the state govern- 
ments They often lemain at the state capital to lobby for this or 
for that group 

Theie are some persons who believe that such activity of foimer 
officials should be conti oiled or limited in some way At least some 
persons maintain that the connections of these former officials 
should be made known President Franklin Roosevelt expressed 
his displeasure at the activity of membeis of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee seiving m Washington as special agents He 
objected to their having official connection with the party while 
they were doing certain work for clients with the government, 
quite naturally allowing the impression to get abroad that they 
weie able to secure special favors from the Administration The 
result of the President’s objection was that a number of men 
resigned their posts as members of the Democratic National 
Committee 

Special Agents and Legislative Committees. We know that the 
important work in the legislative branch of the goveinment is done, 
not on the floor of the two houses, hut m the seveial legislative 
committees We know, if a committee of one house recommends a 
bill favorably, the piobability is that it will pass in that house 
Consequently, the lobbyists and the special agents must present 
then cases m behalf of then clients to legislative committees, a 
thing which they do with great eagerness They are likely to pre- 
sent then cases to influential members of a committee at dinner, 
at a private conference, at a party, or casually as they meet in the 
course of a legislative session The public hearing on a legislative 
proposal IS one of the important features of the legislative process. 
When a committee to which a bill has been referred holds public 
healings, it is certain that interested groups will present witnesses 
in support, and other groups will present their witnesses in oppo- 
sition The committee hearings constitute important parts of the 
legislative procedure and the details of the hearings are often 
given wide publicity Thus when Louis J Tabei appears before a 
legislative committee, the public is informed, through the news- 
papers, that the National Grange has taken a position on some 
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public question William Greeiij the president of the American 
Fedeiation of Labor, has excellent news value when he appeals to 
testify So do John L Lewis of the United Mine Workers, Sidney 
Plillman of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, Henry I Harn- 
man or Harper Sibley of the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
and Richard Whitney of the New York Stock Exchange 

The Lobbyist The lobbyist for an educational piogram would 
spend most of his time with the Committees on Education, on 
Appropriations, and on those which propose tax legislation The 
spokesman foi the union barbeis who seeks the licensing of baibers 
and the inspection of baiber shops might attempt to convince the 
Committee on Public Health of the wisdom of their proposals The 
lobbyist for the liankei s would be active in promoting oi in oppos- 
ing proposals befoie the Committee on Banking and Currency The 
lobbyists for agi icultural interests would spend much of then time 
making contacts with the members of the legislative Committees 
on Agriculture Then too these same lobbyists might endorse or 
oppose legislative proposals before committees other than those 
dealing with questions of major interest to them 

In this connection we should note that eveiy special group, as 
soon as it has sufficient financial strength to support a lobbyist, 
will have one or more agents working on the state legislatures and 
on Congress If they do not have the necessary funds, they will 
attempt to raise them in order to cany out their program The 
teachers, the faimeis, the laborers, the bankeis, the manufacturers, 
the sugar growers, the munitions makers, the promoters of pre- 
paredness, and the advocates of disarmament — these and many 
others, to be discussed in the next chapter, maintain national organi- 
zations which lobby in the interest of their members, or, as they may 
conceive of their mission, in the mteiest of the geneial public 
Consequently we can see that legislatuies may not act on the basis 
of their own information and judgment Instead they respond to 
the wishes of many minority groups which want legislation on a 
variety of questions favoiable to them David Lawrence, a promi- 
nent newspaper man, summarized the situation in a radio address^ 
on November 15, 1931, when he said 

’^“Goveinment for the Many or the Few” Reprinted by permission of Mr 
Lawrence. 
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We have in Washington organized lobbies representing big business 
We have in every state capital organized lobbies, conscientiously deter- 
mined to prevent the 1 e-distribution of taxes if it puts buidens on 
business or wealth, because they regard this as a process of sti angulation 
— as an interference with the right of uniestrained private gam 

Who IS the legislator to believe? The business lobbies with their 
expensive fiont, the same gioups who, with highly paid legal talentj 
fight the government eveiy inch of the way as it endeavors to enforce 
Its laws against trusts and illegal combinations 01 unfaii competition > 
Oi shall they try to imagine the will of the great unoiganized masses 
of people who have elected them to legislate, not foi the few, but for 
the many? Heie is the dilemma that begets inequitable taxation It is 
the bittei stiuggle between classes to pi event the government fiom dis- 
tiibuting tax buideiis as it thinks should be done — a perennial stoiy 
behind the scenes in government This is the undei lying reason for the 
catchy slogans — “less govei nment in business,” “less paternalism,” “less 
law-making,” less of everything, indeed, labeled govci nment, so that 
business, some of it at least, might puisue its ways without lestiaiiit 
and so that the cost of aiding the fanner and the laborer shall have no 
place in the budget of the government that belongs to them, but in which 
government until recent years these two gioups have had no effective 
leadership 

Thus through competent and well paid spokesmen the bene- 
ficiaries of a piotective tariff pi ess their cause before the Ways 
and Means Committee of Congress in the manner suggested by 
the following verse ^ 

The taiiff boys come one by one. 

To the Ways and Means Committee , 

They wipe away a iighteous tear 
As they sing then soulful ditty , 

A duty here and a duty thcic 
And a compound rate on hankies. 

May foieign buttons nevei fill 
The buttonholes of Yankees 

Hoist up the rate on shoes fiom Prague 
And stiaw hats fiom Milan, 

Do your ad valorem duty 
On those uppers from Japan 

Oh, some give everything foi love, 

And others live for beauty, 

^The Nation, 128 271, March 5, 1929 Repiinted liy permission of the edi- 
tors of The Nation^ 
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But the taiiff hound, fioin Giundy down, 

Knows only one word, Duty 

The tariff is not the only question £oi which interested persons 
establish lobbies One of the most effective pieces of lobbying 
which has ever been done is that which has been carried on to 
piomote the sale of aimaments It has been widely reported that 
William B. Shearer has lobbied effectively for the armaments 
manufactui ers For a tune he was m the employ of American ship- 
building corporations and his work of repiesenting these manu- 
facturers IS supposed to have produced the failure of the Geneva 
Disarmament Confeience in 1927 The story of his activity came 
to public attention when he threatened to sue his former employers 
for the fees due him for his services in their behalf The organized 
drug industry is ci edited with having effectively opposed the food, 
drugs, and cosmetics bill in 1934, the passage of which would have 
provided a iigid control of the sale of harmful drugs The Ameri- 
can beet sugar industry has been effective 111 lobbying in favor of a 
tariff on sugai imported into our country The wool growers have 
been active also in protecting their industry by protective tariff 
legislation The oiganized veterans have lobbied for a bonus to be 
paid to then members 

Methods Employed by Lobbyists. Since lobbyists are employed 
by groups that want to have their programs achieved, it becomes 
necessary for the lobbyist to be successful in planning and in exe- 
cuting his campaign Consequently he or she may resort to a variety 
of methods in order to attain the desired ends Flattery may be 
sufficient in order to secure the suppoit of some legislators A long 
and intimate acquaintance with the official is usually an effective 
means of securing the favoi which one seeks Generous favois 
have been done for government officials in return for the assistance 
which they have given to citizens This may consist of giving them 
“tips” on the stock market, of employing members of their families 
in lucrative positions, and of giving them an opportunity to make 
advantageous purchases of real estate or other property Bribeiy 
has been known to be used Lavish entertainment may be needed 
for others Legislators have been placed on the payrolls of large 
corporations as special advisers and have done the bidding of their 
masters flora such positions Some lobbyists have been known to 
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resort to threats of blackmail in order to secure their wishes from 
legislators and other public officials 

Quite commonly the lobbyist publicizes the issue for which he 
expects to secure favorable action fiom the government He must 
keep the public aioused 111 behalf of his clients The lobbyist sees 
to It that Congressmen are bombarded with letters and telegiams 
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from their constituents, requesting that support be given to or oppo- 
sition exerted on certain proposals before the government Three 
days of such bombardment in 1935 probably prevented the Senate’s 
voting adherence to the World Court A publicity bureau may be 
hired to circulate at public meetings and through the mails material 
which is favorable to their cause The stock exchanges used this 
method quite effectively during 1933-1934 in opposing the banking 
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icforms of the Roosevelt progiam They aroused among the own- 
ers of stocks and bonds the fear that closer supervision of the 
investing inaiket would curtail dividends to the investor The utility 
interests have carried on extensive advertising campaigns in which 
they set foith the evils of excessive taxation and of competition by 
the government Often undated releases are sent to newspapers 
which the paper is at liberty to publish The lobbyists have been 
known to ofter editoiials on public questions to newspapers m 
which, of couise, a position favorable to then side of the question 
is taken However, the methods which the lobbyists use are often 
quite subtle and indirect. There was a time when liquor and bribes 
and even intimidation were used quite extensively with legislators, 
but these are rather crude methods for the present era Lawyeis 
arc hired to appeal before legislative committees and are paid large 
sums for their services Advertising campaigns in the newspapers, 
together with letters sent to citizens to protest a certain plan of 
action are also likely to be used By this method Congressmen and 
legislators are often besieged with requests to support this issue 
01 to defeat that one The ladio is another instrument which has 
been employed effectively foi these purposes Radio addi esses made 
111 opposition to our adherence to the World Court doubtless had 
much to do, early in 1935, with the Senate’s failure to vote 
adherence 

In spite of this we must recognize that members of our legis- 
lative departments of government are reasonably honest persons — 
as honest, no doubt, as the persons who elect them Many of them 
are fearless and capable men and women who act on the facts 
which are available to them fiom their own study and investigation 
as well as fiom other leliable sources It must be said for a great 
host of legislators that lobbyists do not master them Instead, such 
legislators are the seivants of the rank and file of the people who 
elect them Many of them “know then own minds” and act cou- 
rageously, often to their peisonal disadvantage They are known 
to be independent and uncontrolled and cannot be “managed ” 

Other Activities of Agents. These lobbyists, representing par- 
ticular groups of citizens, do not spend all of their time in lobby- 
ing They are active in this respect only when legislative bodies 
are in session or when some legislative proposal, in which they 
have an interest, is being considered for enactment The agents 
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of these organizations of bankers, laborers, tiadcsmen, teachers, 
lawyers, doctors, or any other vocational, religious, or racial groups, 
are busy at other times carrying on other woi k They compile data 
to support the cause of their clients, they lecture befoie groups 
willing to give them an audience, they edit journals in which the 
interests of their gioups are presented, they may direct the work 
of the office headquarters of the organization which they represent 

Publication of Journals. Every group which is likely to cxeicise 
some influence on the officers of the vaiious arms of our govein- 
ment is certain to publish periodical bulletins or magazines The 
American Federation of Labor publishes as its organ of opinion and 
news The American Federationisf, the National Education Asso- 
ciation publishes the Journal of the National Education Associa- 
tion; the National Association foi the Advancement of Colored 
People publishes The Crisis, the American Bankeis’ Association 
publishes The American Banker, the inineis of Illinois publish 
The Illinois Miner, The Ameiican Farm Buieau Fedeiation pub- 
lishes the Bureau Farmer, the Anti-Saloon League publishes The 
American Issue; The Nation’s Business is the oigan of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, Laiv and Older is pub- 
lished by the League for Industiial Rights, a society which stands 
for “open shop” employment policies. The American Teacher is 
the oigan of the American Federation of Teacheis' While it is true 
that some of these publications are not primarily conteincd with 
propagandizing and their agents with lobbying, nevertheless it is 
true that these publications do aim to present the views of the 
organizations for which they are expected tO' speak The barbers, 
the bakers, the teachers, the bankeis, the lailroad engineers, the 
gi ocers, the church organizations, and all other vocational, religious, 
or racial groups of any importance are ceitain to have their organs 
of opinion through which they spread theii ideas, attempt to unify 
and crystallize their thinking, and finally shape opinion in their 
favor. 

Resolutions and Petitions. The oiganized group finds that the 
regular publication of a journal is not enough It must, m order 
to be effective, pass resolutions and make them public In addition, 
it is necessaiy to submit petitions to legislative bodies and other 
government officials Resolutions aie passed in connection with 
meetings of the organization Usually an annual convention of the 
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group produces one or more significant resolutions Thus, a few 
years ago, a resolution of one of the railroad brotherhoods called 
for government ownership of the railioads, a resolution of the 
American Federation of Labor m 1932 put that body on record in 
favoi of a thirty-hour week in industry; a resolution of one of the 
piominent service oiganizations in its national meeting opposed the 
recognition of Russia by the United States. Some oiganizations 
pass resolutions opposing child labor and others pass resolutions 
calling for the ratification of the child labor amendment Resolu- 
tions fiom annual meetings of one organization or another are 
looked upon as expiessing the judgment of the members and as 
lepresentative of the policy which it wants organized government 
to pursue These lesolutions do much to shape opinion, not directly 
the opinion of legislators, but the opinion of the people who read 
the reports of these resolutions when they receive publicity in the 
newspapers Thus mass opinion in turn influences legislators and 
other government officials If the officers of a democratic govern- 
ment can be made to feci that a “ground swell” is developing for a 
particular proposition, they will hurry to support it Resolutions 
fioin laige and powerful organizations, especially when they receive 
publicity in the ptess, help cieate these “ground swells ” 

Petitions are fiecjuently sent to Congress, to state legislatures, to 
city councils, or to committees of these bodies, or to other govern- 
mental agencies These are signed by peisons who want to request 
that a certain line of action be followed, or who oppose some action 
promoted by anothei group Thus, one group of people Will peti- 
tion the President of the United States requesting that he grant 
full rights of citizenship to political prisoners who had been con- 
victed for some offense during the period of the World War 
Another group will petition the Governor of California seeking a 
pardon for Tom Mooney, others will petition Congiess to curtail 
expenditures foi aimaments , others will petition Congress for old 
age pension legislation , still others petition officers of the city gov- 
ernment, soliciting their interest and support in a plan for pen- 
sioning public servants — ^policemen, firemen, and other public 
employees Petitions are common in modern political life People 
sign them quite willingly and public officers have many presented 
to them However, it seems that many names on a few petitions 
might not produce as favorable an effect on government officials as 
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a large number of letteis written oi telegrams sent by citizens in 
support of, or in opposition to a protxised policy Thus, during the 
Hoover administration, the membeis of the American Association 
of University Women are supposed to have mailed a million postal 
cards to the Piesident requesting that he use his influence m mak- 
ing the London Disarmament Conference a success While the 
conference was not successful, it is true that the President ap- 
pointed Mary E Woolley, the president of the A A U W , to 
membership on the confeience delegation fiom the United States 

Increasing Membership. The groups organized for one of these 
special purposes are eager to increase then memberships The 
Chambers of Commeice will urge business men to affiliate with their 
organization; the oiganizations of teachers sometimes piide them- 
selves on 100 per cent membei ships, the bar associations uige mem- 
bership in their local, state, and national organizations; the peace 
societies, the farm organizations, the preparedness societies, the 
manufacturers, the veterans, the real estate promoters — these and 
many other gioups are constantly soliciting membeis, foi an en- 
larged membership piovides greater resources for cariying out any 
program and also makes an impressive showing when the execu- 
tive officer of one of these groups can claim twenty, fifty, or five 
hundred thousand membeis 

Controlling Society. Eacli of these groups, as we shall make clear 
in some detail m the next two chapters, is anxious to control society 
from the angle which it deems wise The thing or things which 
It wants done may not be the best foi all society, hut it is likely 
to be the best for the special activity in which the group membeis 
are interested Thus the manufacturers want tariffs, not neces- 
sarily because taiiffs promote piosperity foi all citizens, but because 
they make profits foi those who produce the commodities pro- 
tected Similarly, the aimament manufacturers want pieparedness, 
not because aimaments make for peace, but because they provide 
profitable business foi the manufacturers of these pioducts, as the 
investigations by the Nye Committee revealed late in 1934 The 
teachers want compulsory education, tenuie laws, and old age retire- 
ment legislation, because such legislation will benefit individual 
teachers and also because they believe much of this legislation will 
piove helpful to all members of society 

Control of Lobbyists Thet e ai e persons who contend that some 
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contiol should be exeicised over the lobbyists Some even go so 
fai as to declare that the lobbyists should not be allowed to have 
access to government officials. If this were done the fundamental 
light of petition, guaranteed in the Bill of Rights, would be cur- 
tailed There is no doubt that many of these lobbyists are interested 
in promoting the welfare of all citizens, or at least of those citizens 
who need to have then welfare promoted To prevent lobbying 
by many lobbyists would tend to defeat the general welfare It 
would ceitamly violate one of the piecious principles of democracy 
— that of the light to petition in an orderly way as guaranteed by 
the Constitution Consequently the only effective control which 
organized society could exert over the lobbyists would be to require 
all of them, before they have access to any government offices, 
to register with a government bureau 01 office This registration 
would provide a lecoid of the name of the lobbyist, whether he or 
she receives a salary from the organization lepresented, together 
with the name and the exact aim and purpose of the organization 
01 society Probably a small fee should be charged to defray the 
expense of record keeping The register of the lobbyists should be 
open for public examination Some states now require some type of 
registration for lobbyists 

As a result of this discussion we may properly conclude that the 
informal organizations, through their lobbyists and by means of 
their publicity, are eager to have the government put its approval 
on then proposals We shall turn to the next chapter to learn 
something of the organized groups which attempt to shape opinion 
and to control government action 

STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
SUMMARIZING QUESTIONS 

I. Compare the work of legal agencies of government with that of 
lobbyists 

2 Why do lobbyists exists Whom do they represent? 

3 Why are many of the lobbyists ex-officials of the government? 
What stand did President Roosevelt take toward officials of the 
Democratic party serving as lobbyists ? Why ? 

4 In what way do lobbyists make their appeals ? 
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5. What aie some of the lepiescntative gioups of people that main- 
tain lobbies in state and national capitals? 

6 What was David Lawience’s attitude tovvaid the woik of lobbyists? 

7 Characterize the methods used by lobbyists 

8. How have lobbyists changed then methods of woiking? 

9 What is meant by a "gioiind swell”? 

10 What aie the puiposes of lesolutions and petitions? 

11 What IS the value to a gioup that desiies special legislation of 
increasing its inembeiship? 

12, For what puiposes do organized gioups desiie to control society? 
Give examples 

13. What method of legalizing and conti oiling lobbies has been sug- 
gested ? 

14 Why may lobbyists be considered the most influential gioup of men 
m our country? 

15 Make a list of publications, othei than those listed in the chaptei, 
which aie oigans of societies and gioups having special inteiests 

16 Make a list of publications which aic the oigans of chinch groups. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

I. What do you think of the piopnety of cx-officials of the govein- 
ment becoming lobbyists and agents foi piivate corporations? Why 
do you appiove 01 disapprove of it? 

2 Should the woik of lobbyists be controlled 01 regulated in any wav? 
If so, how? 

3 Are lobbyists justified m lesoiting to any method to secuie the 
ends which they seek? What limits, if any, would you place on 
their woik? 


COMMUNITY PROBLEMS 

I. Have you evei signed 01 do you know people who have signed 
petitions to your city council, to youi state legislatuie, or to Con- 
gress? What was lequested in the petitions? Do you appiove of 
using petitions? 

2 Have citizens from yoiii community appeared befoie legislative 
committees? When and foi what leasons? 

3 Make a list of special gioups who maintain lobbies at your state 
capital Make a similai list of groups repiesented in your commu- 
nity that maintain lobbies at the national capital For what special 
pieces of legislation are these groups now woiking? 
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Chapter so ORGANIZED GROUPS 

The Purposes of this Chapter 

1 To acquaint the students with some otg-anized gioups 

2 To examine the activities of these gioups 

3 To see how organized gioups attempt to contiol government action 

People aic alti acted to one anothei and oiganize themselves into 
groups because of some common inteiest These mteiests may exist 
in a common vocation, in a common religion, m a desiie to pio- 
mote welfare, or in some other laudable endeavoi In this chapter 
we shall attempt to considei some groups which have been oigamzed 
to protect their interests and what they think are the interests of 
society, for membership in a paiticulai group determines the atti- 
tudes which a man holds on current questions Furthermore, we 
shall show how these oigamzalions attempt and often succeed in 
controlling government action 

Control by Vocational Groups 

Organizations of Farmers. While the farmers of the United 
States are rugged in their individualism nevertheless they have, 
, at different times, formed organizations which have attempted to 
piomotc their interests They have done this by attempting to 
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control legislation, by attempting to control appointments, and also 
by forming trading associations for the purcjiase of commocjities 
Otlier societies have been organized for the sale of their produce 
The Grange. The National Grange, often known as the Pations 
of Plusbandiy, was founded soon after the Civil War, and achieved 
a large membership hy the seventies, when it had secured nearly 
1,000,000 members Its reputed membership of recent yeais has 
langed fioin 600,000 to 800,000 The membeiship now resides 
laigely in the eastern stales and many membeis aie urban dwellers 
It IS probably the most conservative of the farm organizations m 
that its demands are not as extreme as those of other farm groups 
The piogiam of the Grange is well summaiized in the address of 
its National Master, Louis J Tabei, at the annual convention of 
the organization m 1932 Among other things he called for. 

(1) The withdrawaP fiom cultivation of millions of acres of 
marginal and sub-marginal land 

(2) The export at low prices of surplus farm produce, chiefly 
ceieals and cotton 

(3) The extension of the government’s activity in business to 
include benefits to agriculture. 

(4) The revision of the taxing system. 

(5) The improvement of the tiansportation system, both on 
highways and lailroads, with special emphasis upon the 
consolidation^ of railroad systems 

(6) Opposition to diversion of gas tax to any use except the 
maintenance of highways 

(7) Tariff adjustments beneficial to the farmer 

(8) A system of credits for financing faun enterprises 

In the seventies and eighties of the last century the Grange 
promoted a progiara of control over the railroads, at a time when 
the Grangers thought the railroads were discriminating against the 
f aimers m fixing railroad rates This program of agitation resulted 
in setting up state commissions to regulate railroad rates The 
operation of these state commissions marked the beginning of a 

^ This proposal is being acted upon by the Roosevelt Administration as a 
part ot its Recovery Program 

“ This IS in harmony with the recommendations of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission 
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demand foi a fedeial commission which would icgulate common 
earners Tins came m 1887 when the Intel state Commerce Com- 
mission was created The Grange has been active not only m pro- 
moting legislation favoiable to its members, but it has also engaged 
in schemes lor co-opeiative marketing of pioducts and lor the 
pui chase of commodities 

The Farmers’ Union. The complete title of this oiganization is 
the Faimeis’ Educational and Co-operative Union of America. It 
has been m existence since 1902 when it was established m Texas 
It had at one lime as many as 140,000 members Its chief stiength 
lies in the states west of the Mississippi River It has been oiganized 
to secure effective marketing of gram, wool, and other farm prod- 
ucts It has oiganized for the co-operative purchase of oil, coal, 
salt, and other commodities consumed by faimeis It has provided 
low cost fire insurance, life msinance, and automobile insurance 
for its membeis It has piomoted the mteiests of farmers through 
organization and agitation John A Simpson of Oklahoma and 
Milo Reno of Iowa have been the outstanding spokesmen of this 
oiganization m recent yeais The Union is the most aggressive 
and the most radical of the faim oiganizations It is class conscious 
m that it attempts to lestiict its membeiship to men who are 
actually engaged in tilling the soil The Union has been active in 
demanding various foims of legislation for the lelief of farmers 
and the geneially depressed agricultural situation It has been active 
in attempting to prevent faim foieclosures and in some places has 
encouraged faim strikes It has strongly advocated a revision of 
the taxing system, it has favoied moratoriums on debts and mort- 
gages, Its leaders have mged the remonetization of silver and the 
issuance of United States Notes (Green Backs) The puipose of 
the Union may be understood from the statement of general objec- 
tives 111 its constitution, as follows 

(1) Discouiagement of the ciedit and mortgage system. 

(2) Assistance to members in buying and selling. 

(3) Promotion of scientific faiming 

(4) Elimination of gambling ni farm pioducts thiough Boards 
of Tiacle, Cotton Exchanges, and other speculators 

The Union gave its support to the agiicultural lelief bills of the 
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twenties in which legislative eftort was made to dispose of the 
farm surplus in the foieign maikets 
The Farm Bureau The Farm Bureau in 1931 claimed 333,000 
paying membeis Ten years earlier 11101 e than 1,000,000 farmers 
weie supposed to have been affiliated It collects annual dues of 
$5, $10 or $15, the amount vaiying m the diffeient states In many 
ways it IS the most effective of the farm organizations in securing 
lesults It has lobbied for piotective legislation for the farmer and 
has advocated tariff schedules and tax levision favorable to its 
members It has also been active in the period following the World 
War, through its fedeial, state, and county organizations, in pro- 
moting faim lelief legislation which would dispose of the national 
surpluses of wheat, corn, cotton, and other farm commodities It is 
Cl edited with being responsible for the oigamzation of the Farm 
Bloc in Congress — a gioup of legislators from the Republican, 
Democratic, and Farmer-Labor paitics which held the balance of 
power in Congress foi several years during the early twenties 

The Bureau has been active in piomoting the organization of 
co-opeiative societies for the sale of gram, cattle, and dairy prod- 
ucts, and other co-operatives for the purchase of oil, feed, and 
other commodities. It has stimulated production thiough its faim 
adviseis who give demonsti ations on faim crops, and by conduct- 
ing contests and exhibits of agiicultuial pioduction Of all of the 
faim groups the Bureau comes neatest to being identified with the 
government in that the federal government pays a considerable 
part of maintaining the county oigamzation The Bureau co- 
opeiates with the state and the federal goveinments in piomoting 
the employment of county agents, of home bureau agents, of boys’ 
and girls’ club workeis, and other extension workers It co-opeiates 
with the state agiicultural colleges in attempting to improve agri- 
cultural production and maiketing The Home Bureau, affiliated 
with the Farm Bureau, has been active m piomoting better living 
conditions 111 farm homes by giving mstiuction in diet, child caie, 
clothing selection, home decorations, and other similar fields of 
instruction 

The American Faim Bureau Fedeiation, in its annual meeting 
in 1933, passed resolutions placing the organization on record as 
favoring 





(r) The revaluation of the dollar as attempted by President 
Roosevelt 

(2) The extension of easy credit to farmeis 

(3) Legislation preventing the sale of harmful drugs and 
cosmetics. 

(4) The use of American farm pioducts in the distilling of 
liquor 

(5) The control of grain exchanges and the speculation m 
farm commodities 

(6) Opposition to government subsidies foi cai lying the mails 
and the return to a two-cent postage rate for first-class 
mail 

(7) The guaiantee of bank deposits 

(8) The coutiol of agncultuial production 

(9) The encoLiiagement of co-opeiative maiketmg facilities 

(10) Impiovement of transportation foi the benefit of farmers 

(11) The eiadication of bovine tuberculosis 

(12) The contiol of utilities in the interest of lowering rates 
for the consumer 

(13) The extension of credit to Soviet Russia for the purchase 
of American agricultural pioduce 

(14) Opposition to the child labor amendment 

(15) Economy in government and revision of the taxing 
system 

Organized Laborers. Laborers, both skilled and unskilled, or- 
ganize to improve their working conditions as well as to secure 
better wages and fewer hours of work While much of the official 
activity of organized laborers is spent in making demands upon 
their employers, nevei theless they are active in determining policies 
of government They can always be counted upon to suppoit legisla- 
tion providing for the curbing of child labor They have supported 
legislation for higher tariff rates, foi all forms of social legislation, 
for the exclusion of European immigrants, for the more general 
extension of the public school system, together with many other 
pieces of legislation which would be beneficial to labor union mem- 
bers The unions have generally supported any program which 
would requiie the expansion of the functions of government, even 
at the expense of increasing taxes This is tiue of their suppoit of 
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public schools, of welfare institutions, of paiks and playgrounds, 
and of any other scheme thought to be beneficial to the masses of 
people (see Chapter 3) 

Oiganized labor attempts to dictate political appointments Union 
men have seived as Secretaiy of Labor in the various cabinets 
William B Wilson, James J Davis, and William Doak, who served 
m this position at diffeient times, had laboi union affiliations It 
has not been uncommon to find union men in key positions in 
state governments Furtheimore, it is quite common for union 
officers and their repiesentatives to prevent the appointment of 
persons as public officials who are thought to be unfriendly to 
then interests This was well illustrated when President Hoover 
attempted to name Judge Parker to the United States Supreme 
Court His confirmation was withheld by the United States Senate 
largely because of the opposition of labor leaders, as well as because 
of the opposition of Negro groups (see Chapter 7) William Green, 
John L. Lewis, and Sidney Hillman are among the labor leaders 
in our country who wield extensive influence in affairs of govern- 
ment 

The American Federation of Labor, The A F of L , with head- 
quarters in Washington, consists of more than 100 national and 
intei national unions Each of these has many local branches There 
are local unions of caipenters, of bakers, of meat cutters, and 
approximately 100 other varieties of employment In addition, in 
each state theie is organized a State Federation of Labor 

Membership in the Ameiican Federation of Labor is lecruited 
almost entirely fiom the skilled trades — masons, carpenters, plas- 
tereis, painters, baibers, bakers, musicians, and even teachers The 
miners have the largest membership, at times exceeding 400,000 
The Federation has been conseivative m its policy of recruiting 
members and has until recently neglected the unionization of the 
semi-skilled and the unskilled Workers in such industiies as de- 
partment stores, steel mills, slaughter houses, automobile factories, 
and many mines have not been unionized and affiliated with the 
Fedeiation The failuie to organize these workers has been one 
of the chief weaknesses of the Federation’s piogram With several 
million additional members lecruited fiom the less skilled workers 
it would unquestionably be able to exercise far greater political 
power than it has done The Federation, at the peak of its power 
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m 1920, had moie th.m 4,000,000 nicn7beKs While this number 
constitutes a small pait of the total nunibci of woikeis in the 
United States, it illustiatcs the political power which an oiganiza' 
tioii of this hind can have 

Politically the Fedciation has ptiisiied a conscivative policy from 
another viewpoint Since its oigauization in the eighties it has re- 
fi allied fiom affiliation with a. political paity In this lespect its 
policy has been diffeicnt fioin the muons in Europe On account 
of this condition the laboi unions have attempted to sectiie from 
the political paity m power the legislation which they wanted 

The Railroad Brotherhoods. Theie are, in addition to the Amei- 
ican Fedeiation of Labor, othei unions which are separately 
organized Of these the lailioad bi othei hoods are the best known 
and the most poweiful The fotii laige brotherhoods— engineers, 
fix emeu, tiainmen, and concluctois — claim a membeiship of moie 
than 400,000 woikcis, The biolhei hoods have been active, by 
legislation and by agitation, in piomoting bettci woilcing conditions 
foi themselves and indiicctly bellei service for the public The 
biggest single achievement of these 01 gamzations was their success 
m 1916 in secuiiiig the passage of the Adamson Act by Congiess, 
a law which specified that no woikei on an intei state lailroad 
should woik 111 excess of eight horns a day The repi esentatives 
of the brotheihoods have been interested foi some time m pio- 
moting a mole rigid conLiol of the opeiation of busses and ti ticks 
on the highways Furthciraoic, they have made an effort to secuie 
the enactment of a national retirement plan for all railroad woikeis 
who have 1 cached the age of sixty-five One such law was passed 
by Congress but was held unconstitutional by the United States 
Supreme Couit by a five to four decision 

Organized Employers, While laboreis have been organized into 
unions, exeicising then influence m conti oiling legislation and m 
negotiating with employers, the employeis themselves have pro- 
moted organization activities with a view to opposing the demands 
of labor and also with a view to lendering their position secure 
against legislation or any other governmental action which might 
be injurious to them as a class In the succeeding pages we shall 
point out some of the activities of some employing groups in 
attempting to conti ol political action. 
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The Cliambeis of Commeice The Chambers of Commerce con- 
sist of associations of mei chants and piofessional people whose 
purpose is the piotection of the commeicial mteiests of the com- 
inunity in which the chambei is oiganized An association of this 
kind IS likely to be found in eveiy town oi city of any consider- 
able size I'he local associations aie affiliated with one another in 
state organizations and beyond these theie exists the United States 
Chamber of Commerce Neaily 1,000,000 pel sons, firms, and cor- 
poiations aie identified with the oiganization and it is, without 
question, the most influential group of business men attempting to 
bring Its interests befoie government bodies 

The Chambers, local, state, 01 federal, can usually be counted 
upon to oppose any goveinment action which they think harmful 
to the business mteiests of then membeis Consequently, we find 
them opposing ceitain tyjies of taxation which they think haimful 
to their business Fiequcntly we find them objecting to govein- 
inent ownciship and operation of some type of business — chiefly 
public utilities Geneially they have lent then suppoit to oppose 
the laising of wages as well as ojJposing any piogram of labor 
union oiganization Many chamlieis have been unsympathetic to- 
waid any suggestion foi faim legislation At times local chambers 
have opposed ceitain public impiovemcnts on the giounds of econ- 
omy They aie likely to oppose changes in taxation, m banking, 
and in cuiiency legislation Usually they aie leadeis in the move- 
ment to keep tax lates fiom being laised The membeiship is 
ceitain to oppose any effoit which the goveinment exeits to control 
business, especially 111 such fields as maximum wages and mini- 
mum houis of employment, elimination of child laboi, and the 
enactment of legislation covering workmen’s compensation insui- 
ance, old age pensions, unemployment msuiance, and health 
msuiance 

The Chamber of Commeice of the United States, in its summary 
of the year’s activities at the close of 1934, stated its position on 
many current questions of political importance The Chamber 

(1) Favored a balanced fedeial budget and economy in gov- 
ernment 

(2) Favored a libcializing of the Securities Acts as passed 
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in 1933 and 1934 so that investments would be en- 
couraged. 

(3) Favored the guaranteeing of hank deposits 

(4) Favored ceitain liberalization of the bankruptcy laws 

(5) Favoied the establishment of recipiocal trade agieements 
between the United States and other countries in deal- 
ing with possible reductions in tariff rates 

(6) Favoied placing greater responsibility for railroad rates 
upon the lailroad managements with a view to having 
mole competition among the earners 

(7) Opposed goveinment enteiing any field of business which 
can be conducted successfully by private enterprise 

(8) Opposed unemployment insurance which would tax pay- 
rolls, and favored plans wheieby employers would volun- 
tai ily pi ovide unemployment 1 esei ves 

(9) Opposed the thirty-hour woik week bills 

(10) Opposed the suggested food, drug, and cosmetics bill 

Associations of Manufacturers. The owners of manufacturing 
industries m the different states have oiganized themselves into 
associations for the protection of their interests These associations 
attempt to prevent the passage of state and of fedeial legislation 
which would be harmful to them and encourage legislation which 
would be helpful to their members. The associations of manufac- 
turers naturally, therefoie, can be relied u])on to oppose the pro- 
posals for corporation taxes, as well as proposals for levying income 
taxes They have been known to oppose child labor legislation 
They will fight to protect their industries from reduced taiiff 
schedules on the pioducts which they make, and to encourage a 
reduction of the taiiff schedules on the raw materials which they 
use. The best known of these organizations is the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers which has been in existence since 1895 
In 1907 this organization formed the National Council for Indus- 
trial Defense for the purpose of fighting labor legislation in Congress 
and in the state legislatures The National Metal Trades’ Associa- 
tion IS another organization of manufacture! s which limits its 
activity to a small pait of the productive mdustiy The National 
Civic Federation, in existence since 1901, aims to seek the co- 
operation of employers, employees and the public in the interests 
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of industrial peace During recent years it has been active in anti- 
radical and in anti-union agitation 

Associations of Bankers. Local dealing house associations, state 
bankers’ associations, and the American Bankers’ Association con- 
stitute the chief 01 ganizations of the bankers in preserving their 
interests The American Bankers’ Association has many thousands 
of members These 01 ganizations attempt to protect their interests 
by securing more rigid legislation on the punishment of persons 
engaged in fraudulent banking practices They associate to protect 
their institutions from robbery, from the passing of fraudulent 
checks, and from poor banking piactices Ordinarily the organiza- 
tion opposes any change m our banking practice as well as any 
proposals foi monetary reform 

Trade Institutes. Some industries have organized institutes 01 
othei associations to protect the inteiests of the business in which 
they are engaged These institutes sometimes cany on research but 
more frequently are given to spreading propaganda favorable to 
the members The wool groweis have such an organization, as do 
the producers of petroleum The steel producers have associated 
themselves for mutual protection in the Iron and Steel Institute 
The National Automobile Chamber of Commeice, lecently re- 
named the Automobile Manufacturers Association, is an association 
of the leading manufacturers of automobiles with the exception 
of the Fold Motor Company The electric industry once carried 
on an active piogram under the direction of the National Electric 
Light Association which has been reorganized under the name of 
the Edison Institute The Illinois Committee on Public Utility 
Information and similar organizations in other states did this same 
type of work These organizations have been active in disseminat- 
ing news which would be favorable to their clients They do this 
through speakers, through pamphlets, and sometimes through news 
articles in the newspapers 

Advocates of Economy. For a long time gioups of citizens have 
advocated economy in government expenditures, but when the great 
financial depression began in 1929 these demands became more 
vigorous and better organized The National Economy League and 
the National Organization foi the Reduction of Public Expendi- 
tures are two of these organizations which have urged economy 
in public affairs. Other economizers, who wanted to see govern^ 
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ment expenses i educed, have foimed taxpayeis’ leagues. These 
league members weie largely real estate owners and they wanted 
reductions in real estate taxes Some of them gave their support 
to advocating new foims of taxation 

In addition to the taxpayeis’ leagues theic are committees of 
citizens, the membeis of which are self-appointed These commit- 
tees work to 1 educe taxes and frequently the schools are singled 
out for the most ngid economy In Chicago in 1932-1933 the Citi- 
zens’ Committee, consisting of husiiiess men, advocated and secured 
the adoption of a policy to be followed m the administi ation of 
the public schools At the same time the government of New York 
City was undergoing somewhat similar supei vision tioin the bank- 
eis who weie lending money to the city Similar instances of coiitiol 
could be cited m many other cities and m some states 

Professional Groups In the United States we have many pio- 
fessional gioiips — doctors, lawyers, eclucatois — who are eager to 
protect then piofessions from the activities of peisons and organ- 
izations which would injine the standing of the memheis The 
physicians, through the Aineiican Medical Association, founded 
111 1847, as well as thiough their state and county medical societies, 
see to It that the membeis of then piofcssion aie piojieily licensed 
to piactice They aie eager to have laws passed winch protect the 
public from the practice of peisons whom they consider to be 
impiopeily educated and licensed The medical societies have been 
quite willing to lend then suppoit to the enactment of any legisla- 
tion calling foi the protection of the public against impuie dings as 
well as iinpiue and unclean food and milk Generally, too, the medi- 
cal societies have SUppoitecl state legislation pioviding foi cpiaran- 
tme against communicable diseases as well as legislation providing 
for compulsory vaccination against small pox 

The lawyers, thiough then American Bar Association organized 
m 1878, as well as thiough then state and county bar associations, 
have had a decided influence on government These associations 
have sought the enactment of legislation which might contribute 
to seeming swift and speedy justice They can generally be counted 
upon to oppose any new expeiimeiiL m government They have 
made efioits to secure young persons of alnlity and of character 
for then piofession They have sought to develop a nmfoim sys- 
tem of piactice in the courts of tl# seveial states The resolutions 
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of these legal societies on inoblems of government or m the field of 
the administration of justice usually carry considerable influence 
The American Bar Association has had, at diffeient times, moie 
than 25,000 membeis 

The National Education Association, together with the state 
associations of teacheis, exeicise a marked influence on the shaping 
of educational policies These associations have sought legislative 
action in opposing child lalioi, 111 seeming laiger appropiiations 
for public education, in insisting upon a longer peiiod of education 
for piospective teacheis, in extending the length of the school 
teim, m piovidmg ficc textbooks and better school buildings, in 
attempting to secure tenure of position foi the teacheis, in urging 
a modernization of the taxing system — m biief, m advocating all 
of those things which, in their judgment, would contiibute to the 
establishment of better schools and the foimulation of a sound 
school policy The activities of the educational associations aie ably 
suppoited by such oigamzatioiis as the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, oigamzed in many communities undei the name of 
the Parent-Teachers’ Association 

Control by Non-Vocational Groups 

Theie aie, m addition to the vocational gioups discussed m the 
pieceding part of this chapter, many othei groups which attempt 
to control goveinment policies Some of these groups aim to be 
“patriotic” in their character, others have a common race as the 
basis for oigamzation, otheis aim at piomotmg world peace, otheis 
at temperance, otheis at public welfaie, otheis at the pioinotion of 
libeity and fieedom, otheis at the pioinotion of censorship, while 
others aie organized to piomote impiovements in government 

The “Patriotic” Societies. In the absence of a moie accurate 
name there aie many oiganizations in the United States which 
might be desciibed as “patriotic” in charactei — “patriotic” in the 
sense that these organizations usually support a strongly national- 
istic program of government action Theie aie many of these oi- 
ganizations They include the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, organized since 1890, with a membership of several hundred 
thousand The Sons of the Revolution, eager to conserve the tradi- 
tions of the past, constitute another of these societies The same 
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tan be said of the Grand Army of the Republic with a membership 
at one time totaling nearly 500,000 noithern Civil Wai veterans 
The United Spanish Wai Veterans and the Veterans of the Foi- 
eign Wais of the United States arc othei similai organizations 
The Aineiican Legion, oiganized in 1919, is the largest and un- 
doubtedly the most influential of any of these gionps The Legion- 
aires are men who are for the most part middle-aged Because of 
their numbeis, their age, and their effective organization they have 
been able to make many successful demands on the government 
and many of the raembeis have been elected to public office because 
of the support which the Legion members have given them The 
Soldiers’ Bonus Act of 1924 was passed because of the Legion 
influence The Legion, at the time of its membership campaign for 
193s, presented a lathei inclusive piogram of action to prospective 
members and to government officials as follows' 

( 1 ) A strong national defense 

(2) A univeisal service law, pioviding that in war, capital, 
industry, and manpower shall be conscripted with special 
privileges and piofits foi none 

(3) A requirement that all aliens enjoying American benefits 
should bear aims in defense of Ameiica if the need 
ai ises 

(4) The deportation of eveiy alien who cannot become a 
good American citizen 

(5) The payment of mtei allied debts 

(6) Withdrawal of recognition to Soviet Russia 

(7) Immediate payment of the soldiers’ bonus 

(8) Protection of our educational system 

(g) Elimination of subversive influences from our institu- 
tions of learning 

(10) Promotion of child welfare, the abolition of child labor 
and the encouragement of healthy youth activities 

(11) Piomotion of safety and elimination of traffic hazards 
on our highways 

(12) Protection of the interests of veteians, their widows and 
their orphans 

The Sentinels of the Republic is one of the organizations which 
has canned on an active program of opposition to the ratification 
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of the child labor amendment to the federal Constitution. The 
National Security League, the Key Men of America, the Navy 
League of the United States, the Ameiican Defense Society, and 
the Better America Federation are oiganizations which have pio- 
moted military prepai edness, while they have been active in the 
suppression of utterances and wiitmgs which they think objec- 
tionable 

These organizations often lend their support to such nationalist 
activities as tariff legislation, general programs of military pre- 
paredness, together with the support of the United States govern- 
ment in its intervention in other countries Generally these organ- 
izations oppose any effort to criticize government policies and they 
are usually the first to give support to the government, chiefly in 
Its dealings with othei countries However, some of them opposed 
the recognition of Russia by the United States. They have been 
active in opposing any socialistic or communistic schemes of gov- 
ernment These and other groups have often inteiested themselves 
m the problem of attempting to deteimme the things that should 
be taught in the public schools Bessie L Pierce^ has summaiized 
their influence m hei scholarly monograph All of these gioups, 
because of then effective organizations, have exerted more influence 
on legislation and on the schools than the size of their member- 
ship would seem to justify On many occasions these groups have 
been active in making known to posterity, thiough markeis, tablets, 
and other insignia, the importance of historical persons, places, and 
events in our national life 

Peace Societies. While theie aie many organizations of a char- 
acter which aim at being nationalistic there are othei societies which 
want to promote, not only national security, but world fellowship 
The Fellowship of Reconciliation, the Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom, of which Jane Addams was piesident, 
the National Students Forum, which has opposed militaiy tiainmg 
m schools, are representative of this group Many of the peace 
societies are affiliated in an oiganization known as the National 
Council for the Prevention of War, with headquarters in Wash- 
ington This organization has been active in opposing programs of 
militaiy expansion and in publicizing the peace movement 

The peace societies, as one would expect, have opposed increases 

^ Cihsens’ Oigamsatwns and the Civic Training of Youth 
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m our aimy and navy, as well as in appi opriations foi militaiy 
training in the schools They have attempted to promote piogiams 
of disarmament, confeiences foi disarmament and for economic 
security, togethei with agitation by punted mateiial and by speakeis 
to attain these ends They have lobbied against ail proposed govein- 
mental action which they thought would be dctiimental to woild 
peace 

Racial Groups. Thcie aie, in the United States, several nationally 
oigaiiized gioups which are active m pioviding legal piotection to 
lacial groups, chiefly Negioes The most widely oigaiiized and most 
influential of these groups is the National Association foi the 
Advancement of Coloied People The national office of this oigan- 
ization IS in New Yoik, but it has biaiich societies 111 many cities 
wheie theie aie a number of Negioes icsiding This oigamzation 
attempts to pievent clisciiiiiinations against Negioes and othei 
people of coloi, and to some degiee has been successful in sectiiing 
legislation which would prevent vaiious foi ms of discrimination 
Its agents have investigated lynchmgs and the society has attempted 
to sccuie the passage of anti-lynching hills Fiiilhennoie, the organ- 
ization has attempted to secuie legislation which would pievent 
disci imiiiations against Negioes m thealeis, icstauiaiits, and public 
conveyances. Its leadeis, W E 11 DiiBois, AValtei White, James 
Weldon Johnson, William Pickens, and othei s, have been active 
through lectuies and publications in attempting to make the Negioes 
conscious of the political powei which the 12,000,000 of them could 
exercise if they weie made awaic of then numheis and influence 
The National Uiban League is another society which is attemiiting, 
in one way or anothei, to piomote bettei oppoitunities for Negioes 

Organizations and the Liquor Traffic. Few issues 111 our coun- 
try in lecent decades have geneiated moie political campaigning 
than that of the contiol of the liquoi tiafflc Societies have been 
organized to piomote temperance 111 tbe use of alcoholic beverages 
and others to piomote the piohibilion of tbe inanufactuie and sale 
of the alcoholic products The best known of these organizations 
are the Woman’s Christian Tempeiaiicc Union and the Anti-Saloon 
League Both have been active ovei a long period of tune in at- 
tempting to induce legislative bodies to piovide foi contiol of the 
liquor traffic This control 1 cached its height when the federal 
piohiliition amendment was adopted. 
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Other societies have been oiganizcd with the view to opposing 
prohibition. The Association against the Piohibition Amendment 
and the Crusaders did nioie than all other groups to secure the 
repeal of the eighteenth amendment, as well as the legislation making 
the sale of hquois legal 

Censorship Groups. There are many societies which have been 
organized to piomote the censoiship of books, theatrical pioduc- 
tions, magazines, motion pictures, and other forms of production. 
These oiganizations attempt to achieve then contiol by having 
legislative bodies pass laws f 01 bidding the public presentation of 
anything which they deem obscene or indecent The Watch and 
Ward Society in Boston has been active in securing laws against 
publishing or exhibiting indecent materials, and the airest of persons 
guilty of such acts In New Yoik the Society for the Suppiession 
of Vice has been active along the same lines These societies have 
caused the aiicst of many peisons Their opponents claim that they 
have excicised unneccssaiy vigilance ovci the artistic expressions 
of people Duiiiig 1934 the Legion of Decency achieved a place of 
prominence in Ameiican life thiough its efforts to puige the motion 
pictures of what this oigamzation’s promoters thought were objec- 
tionable leatuics The National Boaid of Review is an unofficial 
body which passes judgment on motion pictuies On the other hand 
the National Council on Fieedom fiom Censorship has been organ- 
ized by people of the theatei, of the bar, of the pi ess, and of other 
walks of life to oppose censorship activities 

Religious Groups Religious groups have been active at times 
in promoting piogiams of legislation which they think desirable, 
and in otherwise influencing government action The Methodist 
Boaid of Temperance and Public Moials, of which Clarence True 
Wilson IS the leading spirit, promoted much legislation which it 
consideied favorable and opposed other proposals which it thought 
haimful to Ameiican citizens The Fedeial Council of Churches 
of Christ in America has exerted influence on a vaiiety of political 
issues Bishop Francis J McConnell and Daniel Poling are among 
the distinguished churchmen who have been identified with this 
organization The National Catholic Welfaie Conference, in which 
Father John A Ryan has been active, is another group of religious 
workeis attempting to promote the public welfare In addition to 
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these organizations many ol the church bodies have committees 
on social action which have given their support to programs cover- 
ing such fields as child labor, social secuiity, disaimament, and 
world peace. 



Courtesy New York Herald Tribune Syndicate 

Government by PuESbURE 

Societies Advocating Freedom There are seveial societies which 
have taken as their special sphere the advocacy of freedom for the 
individual as guaranteed largely under the first ten amendments to 
the United States Constitution These guarantees cover fieedom 
to worship, to speak, to assemble, to print, to bear aims, to petition 
the goveinment, to have speedy trial by juiy, and other funda- 
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mental guarantees It is claimed by some people that there have 
been many violations of these guarantees In order further to assure 
these rights the American Civil Liberties Union was organized 
during the peiiod of the World War The persons who promote 
this organization have defended in the courts a wide vaiiety of 
people for their beliefs and for then conduct — Catholics, Jews, 
Nazis, Negroes, Communists, aliens, members of the Ku Klux 
Klan, union membeis, strikers, picketers, and many other groups 
of people The oiganization wants the goveinment to guarantee to 
all individuals a high ordei of freedom and protection The League 
for Industrial Democracy is another society which has been active 
in promoting what it thinks is the freedom of the individual — 
chiefly in the realm of labor disputes The International Labor 
Defense is an oiganization with radical labor connections which 
attempts to defend in the courts those laboieis, accused of crimes, 
who otheiwise might not be provided with an adequate defense 
The People’s Lobby is an oiganization which attempts to encourage 
democracy by disseminating information on public questions and 
by lobbying for those piopositions which it believes are in the 
public interest. 

Welfare Organizations. Our country has a large number of 
societies and organizations which have small annual budgets out 
of which they cany on intensive programs, thiough speakers, con- 
ferences, pamphlets, and other publications, with a view to achieving 
some special purpose The National Child Labor Committee, as its 
name suggests, has encouraged legislation befoie the state legisla- 
tuies which would laise the requii ements, including that of age, for 
the employment of children m industry It further attempts to 
educate the public on the evils of early employment The National 
Probation Association aims to infoim the public of the advantages 
of probation and parole m handling certain types of criminals It 
further assists legislative committees in drafting probation legisla- 
tion by submitting model probation laws The National Recieation 
Association attempts to encourage city, county, and state govern- 
ments to set up adequate lecreational facilities This organization 
furnishes information on the recieational facilities available m 
American cities It provides service m advising cities and commu- 
nities which want to expand 01 reorganize their lecieational facili- 
ties The National Society foi the Prevention of Blindness attempts 
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to interest schools and public health depaitments in sight-saving 
piograms It has encouraged the passage of legislation providing 
for the proper caie of infants’ eyes at the time of birth as well as 
encouiagmg the establishment of sight-saving facilities in schools 
The Ameiican Social Plygiene Association is active 111 spreading 
information on the dangeis of veneieal diseases and also in encoui- 
aging a sane presentation of the pioblems of sex mstiiiction to 
young people Some of the many other organizations of this type 
include the National Coiisumeis' League, the Child Welfaie League 
of Ameiica, the National Committee foi Mental Hygiene, the 
National Child Welfaie Association, the National Conference of 
Social Woik, the Commonwealth Fund, and the American Home 
Economics Association 

The Women’s Clubs. One oigamzalion of great importance in 
helping shape legislation and geneial goveinment policy is the 
association of women’s clubs The hist state organization of these 
clubs developed in Maine as eaily as 1892 Oidinaiily the women’s 
clubs are associated under the name of the General Federation of 
Women's Clubs The Federation claims several million niembeis 
affiliated in about 13,000 clubs Women’s clubs usually have active 
legislative committees which attempt to encourage, thiough peti- 
tions, resolutions, and peisonal intei views with legislators, those 
types of legislation which they think beneficial to home, school, and 
community Of couise there aie many small women’s clubs m every 
community which aie not identified with the Geneial Fedeiation 
Usually these clubs do not participate m political agitation and 
lobbying 

One well-known club, the Ameiican Association of University 
Women, does take an active pait in helping direct public policy, 
through the lesolutions which it passes, the petitions which it sub- 
mits, and the general influence which its members exert as active 
citizens This association is nationally oiganized and recruits its 
members from women who have attended college 

The League of Women Voters. One of the most influential 
gioups of women in oui country is the National League of Women 
Voters This oiganization, thiough its local, state, and federal 
machinery, has contributed much to the shaping of legislation Its 
conferences, bulletins, and geneial organization work have con- 
tributed much to the enlightenment of women in the field of govern- 
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ment and thus, ultimately, to the control of goveinment policies in 
such fields as taxation, apportionment of leprcsentatioii, state and 
federal budgets, child welfare, social hygiene, education, efficiency 
in government, and the enlaigement of the legal lights of women 
The National League of Women Voleis has been associated with 
other women’s organizations in the Women’s Joint Congressional 
Committee To illustiate the scope of the lobbying enterprises of 
these groups we need only to cite that suppoit has been given to 
the following goveinment pioposals the World Court, maternity 
and infancy hygiene legislation, a fcdeial depaitment of education, 
adequate appiopriations to the Children’s Buieau and to the 
Women’s Btiieau, reclassification of the Civil Service, and legisla- 
tion dealing with unemployment 

Groups Promoting Improved Government. While many of the 
above-mentioned groups have as a pait of their activities the im- 
provement of the goveinment, there aic other societies and organ- 
izations in the United States which exist pnmaniy foi this purpose 
The National Municipal League is one of these It attempts to 
impiove standaids of city government by suggesting model budgets, 
oidinanccs, admmistiative oigamzation, and vaiious other phases 
of activity dealing with municipal politics The Legislative Voters’ 
League gives interested citizens and voters infoimation on the 
voting records of members of state legislatures, especially with a 
view to assisting the voter m knowing whethei the legislator has 
voted foi the geneial public inteiest or whether he has supported 
some limited and special inteiest The City Affairs Committee of 
New York City, diiected largely by Paul Blanchard, has been 
active 111 recent years m uncovering graft and mismanagement m 
the goveinment of that city The work of this gioup of public- 
spirited citizens paved the way for the election of Mayor LaGuardia 
in 1933 The impoitance of this oigamzation was recognized by 
LaGuardia when he named Blanchard to the position of Commis- 
sioner of Accounts in his aclmiiiisti ation, theicby giving him au- 
thority over all city expenditures In Philadelphia the Town 
Meeting Party has battled for civic 1 ighteousness while m Chicago 
much eneigy has been spent in organizing opinion in favor of the 
creation of a regional government The American Institute of 
Criminal Law and Criminology is an organization, which, as its 
title suggests, is devoted to the cause of improving the admiiiistra- 
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tion of criminal justice The Propoi tioiial Representation League 
has been active in piomoting the plan of proportional representa- 
tion in government The Foieign Policy Association has been active 
in disseminating information in the field of international relations 
and especially the 1 elation of the United States to other countiies 
The League of Nations Association, as its name implies, is con- 
cerned with piomoting an intelligent undei standing in the United 
States of the woik of tlie League of Nations The League for 
Independent Political Action, m which John Dewey has been an 
active woiker, has attempted to encouiage the organization of a 
thud major political party in our cotintiy with a view to offering 
a constiuctive policy of reform to the American voters The Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, thiough its Division of Surveys and Exhibits, 
has gieatly influenced living conditions in cities as a result of the 
suiveys of urban life which it has made These aie only some of 
the many organizations which are interested in promoting some 
phase of improvement in government 

Government Bureaus Influencing Government. In addition to 
these non-governmcntal oiganizations and agencies which attempt 
to improve the quality of government service, we have many depart- 
ments, buieaus, and commissions within the goveinmeiit which 
attempt to shape opinion as well as secure government action The 
War Department, thiough its cncoiii agement of units of the Re- 
serve Officeis’ Tiaining Corps in schools and colleges and also 
through its summer Citizens’ Military Tiaining Camps, has 
attempted to shape opinion in favor of militaiy preparedness The 
Puie Food and Drugs Administration, while vested with the task 
of enforcing legislation in its field, has stiongly endorsed further 
legislation as a means of protecting the public from drugs and 
foods which are either actually injurious 01 do not possess the 
qualities which aie claimed foi them The Children’s Bureau of 
the Department of Labor has urged legislation preventing the em- 
ployment of young ehildren in industry Furthermore, it has advo- 
cated mateinity legislation for providing certain care foi mothers 
and infants Tax commissions of our states usually urge drastic 
changes in our taxing systems, departments of education urge 
better legislation in behalf of schools, conseivation departments 
strongly uige piogiams of reforestation and other forms of conser- 
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•\ation of natural resources; agricultural departments advocate the 
enactment of legislation providing for an intelligent control of plant 
and animal diseases, health departments carry on extensive cam- 
paigns to arouse the public to demand more effective legislation 
dealing with the the contiol of human diseases We can safely con- 
clude that much of the leadership for improved government comes 
from government bureaus, commissions, and departments This is 
certainly as it should be, for one of the important functions of 
government should he the improving of its sei vices to the citizens 
However, the citizen should see that a proper balance is maintained 
among the various government services 

Minorities in a Democracy It is necessaiy to remind the reader 
that the societies and organizations referred to in this chapter do 
not by any means exhaust the list of such organizations which might 
be included These are merely illustiative of the many types of 
groups which exist While the list is not complete, one should be 
aware of this general tendency of private and public bodies to 
attempt to control government action Furthermore, one should 
be able to detect the special interests which some of these organi- 
zations have in advocating certain types of legislation 

Each of these groups, when considered as against all of the 
other groups which want some favor from the government, simply 
constitutes a small minority of all the people As we learn more 
about the actual operation of government we shall recognize that 
governments formulate a policy which represents a common judg- 
ment of a considerable number of groups in society It is quite true 
that demociacy functions through bodies of citizens clamoring for 
the things they want, often at the expense of other groups. 

The Need for Experts. The mateiial in the last two chapters 
should make it deal that organized goveinment, in order to pursue 
an intelligent course of action, should not rely too much on any 
one of these gioups for information and guidance Instead, to off- 
set the selfish special interests which some of them may have, the 
government will have to enlist the services of experts who have 
the ability to sift truth from error, and who should aid in formu- 
lating policies in the interest of all citizens. Experts are now 
attached to the different commissions and departments of govern- 
ment These experts must eventually be used not only in the admin- 
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istrative side of goveinmenl but in delei mining policy as well. 
That they have been used m the deteiinination of policies of gov- 
ernment is reflected in the woik of the Roosevelt Recovery pro- 
gram Experts weie consulted and weie largely responsible for 
drafting legislation dealing with investments, cuiiency, agncultme, 
public relief, housing, public woiks, and indiistiial recovery The 
expert IS destined to exert a laigcr influence in the future than he 
has in the past 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
SUMMARIZING QUESTIONS 

I. Why do faimeis oiganizo? Explain the woik of the National 
Grange What aic bOinc of the things they hope to secure for the 
fai mer ? 

2 What aie the objectives of the Fainicis’ UnioiU 

3 Compare and contiast the Faim Buieaii with the Giange and the 
Faimeis’ Union 

4 Discuss the work of the Aniciican Fcdeiation of Laboi and the 
othei laboi union groups Tn what impoitant political aspect do 
labor organizations in this country diffci fiom those in Etiiope^ 

S. Foi what purpose do business men oiganize? 

6 What is the woik of the Chambei of Coninieicc? For what has it 
stood f 

7 What has been the piogiaiii of associations of manufacture! s ^ 

8 For what leasons have bankeis oiganiztcU 

9 Name some of the tiacle institutes What aic the activities of these 
institutes ? 

10. What oiganizatioiis have advocated economy in government^ Ex- 
plain their work 

II What sei vices have piofessional gioujis lendeicd society^ 

12. Explain the activities of “patiiotic” societies What is the piesent 
piogiam of the Aineiican Legion^ 

13 Tn what lespect does the work of peace societies diffci fioni that 
of the “patiiotic” gioup? Wherein are then ideals siinilaU 

14. Explain the work of censoiship gioups and those advocating fiee- 
dom Criticize each gioup, both pio and con 

15 What aie some of the welfaie orgam/ations ’ Explain the type of 
work they do 

16 What aie the geneial puiposes of the Women’s Cliibs^ Name some 
of the most prominent of them 

17 What types of woik do the gioups jiiomoting good goveinment do? 
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18 In what ways do organizations within the government pioinote im- 
proved government? Criticize their activities 

19 What should be the attitude of citizens toward the minority groups 
discussed in this chaptei ? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Repoit on the investigations of the Fedeial Trade Commission in 
which theie was levealed the influence of the elcctiic utilities on 
the press, on women’s clubs, on politicians, and public ofificials, and 
on the schools 

2 Which of the organizations named in this chaptei, in your judg- 
ment, are most interested in the welfate of the people as a whole? 
Give reasons 

3 Do you know of any occasions where public meetings have been 
interiupted 01 pi evented by any oiganization 01 society? Give some 
details of the event Are these interfei ences justifiable? Give reasons 


COMMUNITY PROBLEMS 

1 Repoit on the woik of the vaiious faim organizations in your state 
and 111 youi community In what activities aie they engaged? How 
do they influence govcinment action? 

2 Learn what you can of the Fedeiation of Laboi m your state? 
What political pioposals has it suppoited? What is its attitude 
toward public education, unemployment insuiaiice, old age pensions, 
widows’ pensions, the six-houi day? In your community do oigan- 
ized labor groups openly endoise candidates for public office? If so, 
how do they do it? 

3 Repoit on the membeiship, pui poses, and activities of youi local 
chambei of commeice What suppoit 01 what opposition has it 
given to pioposals by local authorities, either city, county, or school? 

4 What has the bar association of your county 01 state done in lecent 
years which has had political significance? The county 01 state 
medical society? 

5 Does youi community have a women’s dub which is identified with 
the Geneial Federation of Women’s clubs? What does this club do? 
Can you secuie a schedule of the programs which have been given 
recently? What public projects has the club endorsed? Investigate 
the work done in your state and m your community by the League 
of Women Voters 

6 How does the American Legion influence government action m 
youi state ? In the nation ? What activities does it promote m yout 
community ? 
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7 How, if at all, do any of the welfaie oiganizations named in this 
chapter affect yout community and your state? 
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Chapter 21 MOLDING OPINION 


The Purposes of this Chapter 

I. To explain the nature of public opinion 

2 To show how it IS developed 

3 To consider the work of the agencies ci eating public opinion 

In the last two chapters we traced the influence exerted on the 
government thiough lobbyists by organized groups of citizens This 
influence is used almost entirely on the legislative branch of the 
government, from which the groups expect special favors in the 
form of legislation. In this chapter we shall show what public 
opinion is and how public opinion, for or against a proposition, 
is often created In the latter half of the chapter the machinery 
of public opinion — press, radio, movie, public discussion, the uni- 
versities, and research foundations will be considered 

What Is Public Opinion^ 

Nature o£ Public Opinion. Public opinion is a phenomenon 
which IS rather difficult to study because it is a force which is not 
readily observed. We cannot touch it Neither can we see it m 
operation unless we study its nature, the factors which produce it, 
the agencies which create it, and the methods which are employed 
by these agencies in developing it 
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Public opinion is the mind of the gioup 111 action It has its 
origin in one of many sources — a common fcai, a common ideal, 
an ambition, a common wish. The native-boin Americans, because 
of economic competition, may fear the foreign-boin They may 
not know why they feai them but, if they feai them, it is easy to 
develop opinion against them The Protestants may feat the Cath- 
olics with the result that we have not had a Catholic Piesident in 
the United States Organized laboicrs aie ambitious to educate 
then children and hence they favoi public education The western 
farmers may have a stiong antipathy towaid eastern bankers, and 
so the East and the West have been traditional opponents of each 
othei 111 politics The pacifists aie more trustful of the people of 
othei nations than are those who stand out stiongly for military 
piepaiedness 

We may safely conclude that people usually dislike and feai the 
ideas and the gi oups which they don’t know Those of us who have 
nevei known 01 lived neai the foieign-born aie likely to dislike 
them We dislike the people of diffeicnt icligious beliefs because 
we have nevei examined then doctiincs We look askance at any 
group that is reputed to hold views difleient fiom ours While 
our likes and dislikes have much to do 111 shaping the opinion of 
our gioup, we need to recognize that oui opinions are laigely the 
piodiict of oui social and out economic position 111 society It is 
also important to note that if any one asked what public opinion 
in the United States was on any question it would be impossible 
to say, because on eveiy question there arc opinions for and 
against 

Hysterias. One of the most interesting aspects of public opinion 
IS the highly emotional leactions of people to questions and condi- 
tions of public concern Movements of people aie often accom- 
panied and even encouraged by hysterias This is especially true 
when people move into a new country or when an area is in the pi oc- 
ess of developing Florida in the nineteen twenties felt this force, 
and thousands of people were attracted by the uige to make some 
easy money in rising land values It has accompanied the settle- 
ments on the frontier throughout our history when people went 
West with the greatest enthusiasm It was the basis for the exces- 
sive prices paid for faim land in the Middle West dming the 
pel loci of the World War, when land foi corn piodiiction rose to 
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$500 and $600 an acre and peisons cledaied that it would use to 
$1,000 an acie 

These hysterical icactions aie often violent in their nature or 
result in violence Hysteria, opciating in conjunction with lace 
prejudice, is one cause of America’s lace iiots Tt is the foice which 
encourages lynchmgs and other foims of violence It is lepie- 
sented during war times in a variety of forms During such times 
people become exti aordinai ily patiiotic, they distiiist then neigh- 
bois, they do violence to their acquaintances, they hi and as “yel- 
low” and as tieasonahle the acts of people with whom they dis- 
agree. Hysteiia pioduces legislation which makes ciiticism of the 
government, or even the utteiiiig of seemingly ladical ideas, a penal 
offense Hysteiia aiises fiom excessive nervous strain to which 
people aie subjected It ically solves no problems and makes no 
contiibution to the older and the welfaie of society 

Importance of Public Opinion Those who understand the opeia- 
tion of government must realize that a pioposal can be successful 
only when the opinion of the population stiongly endoises the 
action Thus we find the eighteenth amendment was repealed be- 
cause an active and aggicssivc minority, convinced that the amend- 
ment was contiary to light policy, developed opinion against it 
We find legislation passed by Congress following the World War 
to cm tail iminigiatron because the American people came to believe 
that immigration was harmful to Ainciican inteiests We find 
Congiess reasonably willing to pass legislation favorable to ex- 
seivice men because large numbers of veterans were able to develop 
much opinion m their favor Congress was willing to pass legis- 
lation favorable to farmeis when the forces demanding faim legis- 
lation were effectively oiganized Politicians, who spurned the idea 
of granting suffrage to women, willingly emliraced the proposition 
when they saw that a “ground swell” was developing 111 favoi of 
extending the suffiagc Eveiy man in public life knows that his 
schemes must be approved by the public if he is to succeed Every 
politician knows that he would do well to “get m line” with the 
propositions for which opinion has been created 


Methods of Creating Opinion 

Many Methods Employed, We shall explain some of the 
piocesses which aie used by candidates, by political parties, and 
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by interested groups to arouse people to approve or to reject a 
plan o£ governmental action, to elect or defeat a candidate for 
political office, to accept or discredit a political proposal Theie are 
many methods, and many times a combination of methods is used 
The skillful manipulator of opinion is certain to vaiy his methods 
with the time, the event, and the people with whom he deals If 
he uses the same device or stunt for all occasions the public can 
leadily detect the niisrepi esentation The job of a publicity man- 
ager is to shape opinion It often happens that he must fool people 
in order to do this We shall turn now to some of the methods 
employed in shaping opinion. 

Coloring the News The newspaper leader must learn that the 
press associations^ which gather the news and tiansmit it to the 
newspapeis, and the reportcis who aie employed by the papeis are 
likely to commit four breaches against society, any one of which 
IS likely to be a serious inattei They aie 

(1) The repoiting agencies may be m eiior about the news 
Piobably the greatest mistake ever made m liansmittmg the news 
was that of icporting the signing of the Armistice four days before 
it was actually signed The New Yoik M’orld used to stand by the 
slogan "if it’s in the Woild, it’s true,” but even this discriminating 
paper often made mistakes in lepoiting news. 

(2) They may punt some of the facts pertaining to an issue 
and neglect other nnpoitant facts There are many examples of 
this, but one illustiation will suffice In February, 1934, one of the 
press associations and many of its member papers ga-ve wide pub- 
licity to the fact that Piesident Butler of Columbia University 
and ex-President Lowell of Haivaid University expressed oppo- 
sition to the lalification of the child labor amendment which was 
then pending before the state legislatuies While printing this 
news they failed, maybe intentionally, to mention that the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the same week, had issued a statement 
favoring ratification of the amendment 

(3) The agencies tiansmittmg the news may intentionally color 
it so as to give the public impressions which are far from being 
the truth in the case This may be well illustialed by the statement 
of one reputable newspapei man who claimed, from his expeiiences 

^ The Associated Press, the United Press, and the International News 
Service 
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in Italy during the eaily part of the Fascist dictatorship, that there 
were only two daily papeis 111 the United States which were punt- 
ing the truth abput the Fascists The leader will soon learn that 
such journals of opinion as The Nation, The New Republic, The 
Outlook, and The Christian Century aie certain to punt editorial 
comment on many questions of public policy which the daily press 
Ignores in printing the news 

(4) Frequently news is colored by misleading headlines The 
person who achieves the least discrimination in reading papers will 
have learned that the headlines usually give only a small part of 
the news, and often inaccurately, to say nothing of the fact that 
the headlines usually feature the most spectacular and dramatic 
parts of the news story 

There are many channels in which it is claimed that the news 
is colored, either by the prejudice of the writer, or more extensively 
by the influence which is brought to bear upon the writer and the 
news association for which he works, by organizations and forces 
which are unseen to the public The Negroes, critical of white 
newspapers, are convinced that crimes by Negioes aie given more 
publicity than they deserve Some papers, despite their claims of 
truthful reporting, cannot be lelied upon to lecord the news in the 
international field Eveiy country has its nationalist press which 
IS more interested in piomoting national prejudices than 111 present- 
ing the truth A further illustration of coloring news exists in the 
tendency for the newspapeis to discredit the efficiency of the 
government’s work The schools, too, come in for a large amount 
of colored news, especially in times when an effort is made to 
economize on school expenditures The behavior of students, the 
opinions and utteiaiices of teacheis and professors, together with 
the reputed cost of education, receive more adverse publicity than 
they deserve 

Sloganizing. Slogans are devices which are frequently employed 
to popularize a cause An effective slogan is a powerful instrument 
in shaping opinion and in securing a particular type of action 
During the early years of the present centuiy citizens were ap- 
pealed to by one political party on the grounds of “equal lights 
for all and special privileges to none " At about the same time 
politicians promised “a full dinner pail” to all citizens if their 
party were retuined to power The Spanish- American War was 
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popularized by “Remember the Maine” Woodiow Wilson’s “to 
make the world safe for demociacy” was utteied by millions of 
people to justify our entrance into the Woild War In the presi- 
dential campaign of 1920 Warren G Haiding suggested that “we 
letuin to noimalcy” Four years later the Amencan people were 
admonished to “keep cool with Coolidge” while in 1928 Herbert 
Hoover must have convinced the voters of our “prosperity” when 
he spoke of “two chickens in every pot and two cars in every 
garage ” Fi anklin Roosevelt m 1932, without presenting any details 
as to what he would do if elected to office, assured the voteis of 
“a new deal” and appealed for help for “the forgotten man” Din- 
ing the eaily twenties, 111 opposing European immigration, citizens 
weie uiged to “keep America Amencan” and also to keep it “100 
per cent Amencan,” while politicians who had little of a construc- 
tive progiam to offei the voteis appealed to the feelings of citizens 
with a slogan of “America First” Some people aie fond of telling 
us that “that government is best that goveins least” and that what 
our countiy needs is “more business m government and less gov- 
einraent 111 business ” Slogans are effective devices for securing 
votes and eveiy politician finds it almost necessaiy to use them 
Flowever, they aie not reliable material on which to base action 
if the citizen is to enjoy a satisfactory goveinment 

Theie are other slogans besides the ones used in politics Modern 
business, thiough the medium of adveitismg, assuies us that certain 
soap pioduces “the skin you love to touch,” while certain cigarettes 
“satisfy ” Another brand of soap “floats,” while an automobile 
advertisement assuies us of “economical transportation” Slogans 
in modem life can be counted by the hundieds We live laigely by 
slogans, but one should wonder if it is wise to do so 

Calling Names. One of the most commonly used devices by 
which we shape opinion is that of calling names If the pioposal 
IS bianded as “socialistie,” “communistic,” 01 “bolshevistic” the 
persons who do the naming are likely to want to discredit it These 
terms weie given to the various phases of the Roosevelt Recovery 
Progiam by people who wanted to belittle it To call a man “red” 
or “pink” or “radical” is to discredit him and his ideas with many 
persons Jane Addams, the founder of Hull House, a leader in 
piomoting world fellowship and one of Ameiica’s most useful 
citizens for a generation, has been bianded with such names. 
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Thomas Paine, m many ways the promoter of the American Revo- 
lution, was discredited because his enemies called him an "atheist " 
Woodrow Wilson was known to his enemies as a “theoiist” and as 
an “idealist,” the implication being that he was not a man of the 
woild and could not be trusted, “Conseivative” may be compli- 
mentary or uncomplimentaiy, depending upon the views of the 
peison hearing it "Reactionary” and "Bourbon” are likely to be 
terms of lepioach Following the title of the novel by Sinclair 
Lewis some refei with contempt to one class of citizens as “Bab- 
bitts ” Toiy and Whig, the names of British political parties of 
earlier centuries, were oiigmally terms of opprobrium Some 
newspapeis refer to the "Brain Trust” as though the well-tiamed 
men m the government set vice were incompetent theorists In 
theology the “model msts” have been in competition with the “fun- 
damentalists” and a journalist refers to the “Bible Belt” as the 
aiea in which the lattei gioup lives Calling names is a most 
unfortunate practice Only the uncritical and the uninformed en- 
gage in it or are influenced by it 

Playing on Fears. There ai e those who seek to shape the opinion 
of society and scctiie action by playing on the feais of people. 
Many Americans have had an actual fear of lowering the tariff 
and one of the major political paities has at times played upon 
that fear. The appeal has been especially strong to the farmers 
who are urged to vote for piotection on the theory that the protective 
tariff makes them prosjierous These fcais weie lessened some- 
what duiing the depiession when the Ameiican people saw wheat 
fall to a price lower than the taiiff which is charged for importing 
it Plerbert Hoover, while campaigning for President, appealed to 
the cattle owners for support by pictining thousands of Mexican 
cattle on the border ready to be shipped into the United States 
should this countiy lowei the tanff on cattle We have feared the 
Socialists even though many of their ideas, including such things 
as the income tax, diiect election of United States Senators, and 
public ownership of some utilities, have come to be thought of 
as basic in oui society and goveinment We have had fears of the 
modern Russians, and the failuie of our government to recognize 
Russia m the years from igiy to 1933 evidences that fear We 
have fears of the Negroes, of the foreigii-boin, and of the Jews 
We liave exaggerated notions of their numbers and groundless 
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fears of what they might do if more of them held public office 
The politician appealing for votes in the rural areas exaggerates 
fear of the dangers of being outvoted by the people in the laigc 
cities, who, too often, are pictured as being quite wicked and 
incapable of goveimiig themselves Uiban citizens, very fiequently, 
are convinced that the people who live in the rural areas aie cer- 
tain to take advantage of them in politics Candidates foi public 
office have been known to tell the electorate that if their opponents 
are elected grass will glow in the streets and the sources of income 
will disappeai If we weie thoroughly informed about the different 
groups which we fear and the ideas which we distrust we would 
feai them less than we do 

Diverting Attention. In politics public opinion is often con- 
trolled by diverting attention fiom one issue which is important to 
another issue which is made to seem important A presidential 
candidate in 1920 proposed membership foi the United States in 
an Association of Nations instead of the League of Nations 
Needless to say the Association of Nations never developed One 
candidate for Mayor of a large city campaigned on a platfoim of 
a five-cent subway fare when the city finances weie in a serious 
condition The Mayor of another large city, when several important 
questions were pending on which he did not caie to take public 
action, imported a famous general as police commissioner who was 
expected to clean up the city, thus diverting the people’s attention 
The raids and the energetic activity of the general received much 
publicity The Mayors of two laige cities, when confionted with 
a number of problems and when their powei over then political 
machines was slipping, carried on a censorship of the history books 
of the public schools Every practical politician knows the art of 
using the “Red Herring,”^ Every well-informed citizen should 
know how the “Red Hen mg” is used and should be able to detect 
it when it is employed. 

Propaganda. Propaganda is a kind of advertising, which, by 
subtle suggestions 01 by part truths, aims to shape opinion in favor 
of the person or thing to be promoted The advertising need not 
be paid for in the newspapers The ends of propaganda can be 

‘The "Red Herring” is the practice of using some publicity feature to 
divert attention from the political problems which are pressing and need 
solution 
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served much more eftectively by cleverly wiittcn news stories 01 
by magazine articles Thus a candidate for President, for Governoi, 
or even for United States Senator must have niucli favorable 
publicity if the voters arc to warm up to Ins candidacy Pie should 
be pictured^ with his family, on his way to cliuich, liuying a Red 
Cross membership, fishing, playing golf, 01 hunting It will not 
hurt his prospects if he is leputed to like dogs and horses and 
enjoy the companionship of little children He should pretend that he 
enjoys the out-of-doois, and he might be pictured m his lilnaiy, if 
he has one, engaged in working over books, documents, and papeis. 
However, he can easily go too fai m this diiection, foi it is better 
for the public to think of him as a good fellow than as a scholar 
He should be reputed to be a person of strong human impulses, 
in sympathy with the masses of people and ready to defend them 
at every turn He should he a strong man m the estimate of his 
fellows and not too talkative. Calvin Coolidgc was supposed to 
have been a silent man, yet no President has ever made so many 
public addresses ^ The ideal candidate should probalily not be ex- 
cessively wealthy, or at least his exticme wealth should not be made 
known, and it would not hurt his political prospects if he were 
bom m humble circumstances, even oiphaned, and were a self- 
made man, for the admiration of rugged individualism runs 
strongly 111 our feelings Frank R Kent,"^ a competent writer on 
political questions, tells of the humbuggery in political campaigns 
when he writes' 

No candidate and no campaign are exactly wliat they seem The part 
that IS open and aboveboaid is always less vital than the part that is 
secret The voters sec the public pcrfoiniance but not the ichcarsai 
They completely lack information of the ical moves by which the candi- 
date becomes a candidate They aie in the daik as to how the issues 
are evolved and why, when, and by whom They see and know nothing 
until the curtain goes up and thei e before them is the smiling candidate, 
playing his part m complete make-up and vveaimg a full set of false 
whiskei s 

In most cases the deceptions aie delibeiate, the stage is caiefully set, 
the sceneiy selected, and the lights chosen to convey to the voteis an 

^Newspaper men have come to refer to such photographs as “baloney pic- 
tures ” 

“See New Republic, 47 51-54, June s, 1926 

® The Great Game of Politics, copyright 1923, 1930, pp 195-96 Reprinted 
by permission of Dotibleday, Doran & Co , Inc 
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iiiipiession only partly jeal Often the candidate is a natural deinagogue 
and fakei , often he is at heait an honest and courageous man, but, 
whatevei his type or chaiactei, when he goes befoie the voters he loses 
frankness and lacks candor He paitly smotheis his convictions and 
compiomises with his conscience He is undei restiaint — even the best 
of them — and there aie things about himself — his views, his purposes, 
his campaign and the inception of his candidacy — that he cannot and 
does not tell This applies to candidates who lun as independents just 
as much as it does to those of the lecognued political parties 

This IS not a favorable estimate of candidates for political office 
At best they are piobably as frank, as honest, and as open as the 
citizens will allow them to be. 

While this IS true of politicians it is also true of others who 
appear before the public Movie actresses, in order to have a 
following, must have favoiable publicity A leputed love of the 
classics or an ability to bake excellent pan cakes might cause many 
persons to admiie the woik of the peison who is the beneficial y 
of the publicity Not many yeais ago a noted prize fighter was 
invited to Yale University by one of the professors of English, 
and the newspapets told us that he lectured to the professor’s class 
on Shakespeaie This was good publicity even though the lectures 
might not have been of a siipeiioi quality Jazz kings are publi- 
cized as having distinctive qualities, as are baseball players, and all 
other peisons who depend upon the public for approval 

Propaganda is employed not only 111 advancing the prospects 
of candidates for public office but also in promoting the financial 
interests of any peison 01 any movement which has contact with 
the public Magazine ai tides of a laudatory type have presented 
the wisdom, the ability, and the use to pi eminence of industiial 
magnates, railioad presidents, and bankers Sentimental stones 
are related about how these men oveicame handicaps and hardships 
and how they battled their way to fame and position Even biog- 
raphies of this chaiactei have been written to propagandize m 
favoi of a peison and the interests which he lepresents 

Persuasion. The most ethical and the most intellectual method of 
shaping opinion is that which arises from persuasion of people by 
presenting facts, by reasoning with them, and by citing authorities 
One hears complaints about the special privileges which exist under 
the Ameiican system of government, but there is nothing as elo- 
quent as the facts deduced from investigations (see Chapters 7 and 
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15) by the United States Senate to convince iis of these facts We 
can complain about the inefficiency of government, but when we 
obseive the gieat variety of woik clone by employees of the United 
States government and even by many of the state and city govern- 
ments we realize that governments do many things well 



Coxtitesy S( Loms Post Dtspaich 
Government by Pressure 


Persuasion makes it possible to appeal to a man’s leason rather 
than to his fears, prejudices, and traditional conduct If we could 
educate people to rely upon peisuasive arguments rather than upon 
slogans and name calling foi reaching theii decisions, we might 
achieve demociatic govcinment in the best sense and the citizen 
would make distinct gains for himself and liis community Om 
educational system, this coinse, and this book you aie now study- 
ing, togelhei with many other features of the public school sys- 
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tem, aie piovided to help you as a citizen to evaluate critically the 
propositions •winch confront you for solution The success with 
which citizens solve the many problems of democratic living de- 
pends entirely upon the ability of the masses of people to gathei 
facts and to diaw conclusions fiom the facts The success of 
democracy depends upon an appeal to the intellect 

Tools for Shaping Opinion 

Now that we have considered the piocesses by which opinion 
IS created and shaped it will be necessary to consider some of the 
many devices which are used to create opinion Some of these aie 
the press, the ladio, the motion pictuie, the public platform, the 
church, the schools and universities, and the research foundations 

Importance of the Newspaper. The newspaper is an important 
agency by which opinion on public questions is shaped This is 
true partly because of the large circulation which metropolitan 
dailies and low paced weeklies enjoy It is not uncommon in these 
times for a publication to boast of a million ciiculation and some 
claim two million 01 more The newspaper 01 magazine is im- 
poitant also because many people have a respect for statements 
which are printed This means that many peisons, not critical in 
their judgments, are likely to accept as true anything which the 
press prints The pi ess, like all phases of life in recent decades, 
has come to be dominated moie and more by city conditions The 
small rural weekly paper exerts less influence on the thinking of 
the American people than it did a few decades ago The citizens 
of small cities and even of the open country lely more and more 
upon metropolitan papeis for the news The influence of the press 
is significant therefore because of the increasing tendency for it 
to become urbanized 

Financial Control of the Press. There is much evidence to 
support the position that the press, in recent decades, has become 
primarily a business enterprise which is inteiested 111 selling adver- 
tising at the highest rates As a consequence of this the newspaper 
publishers are interested in pleasing the advertisers Coloring the 
news or failing to print certain news is consistent with the plan to 
satisfy the advertiseis This is well illustiated by the letter written 
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by Frank B Kellogg^ to one of lus newspaper fnends when the 
Standard Oil Company was being investigated He wiote- “Yom 
fiiend Melville E Stone- is contiollod absolutely by the Standard 
Oil people tie will not, of course, send out any reports of the 
testimony that he is not obliged to, at least that is iny opinion fiom 
all I have seen" That financial inteiests have a strong contiol 
on the pi ess is shown in the fact that in one western city a Repub- 
lican and a Democratic papei were owned by the same mining 
company. In an eastern city all four papei s, two Republicans, one 
Demociatic, and one Independent are owned by one company One 
authoiity has said that I-Ieniy Ford could have purchased the sixty 
daily papers in Michigan, with the exception of the nch Detroit 
News, with but a portion of one year’s income It is certain that the 
press is controlled in many cases by financial mteiests which may 
not be concerned with the public interest 

The Obligations of the Press. The pi ess, despite the adveitiseis, 
has ceitam obligations to fulfill to the public It should aim to leport 
news fully and truthfully without prejudice towaid any gioup ot 
class It should leave its columns open foi a icasonable amount of 
comment by its leaders on public cjuestions It should follow a 
policy of intelligent and consti uctively ciitical editorial comment 
on public c[ucbtions Fuitheimoie, it should open its columns to a 
vaiiety of feature stones on the theatci, music, the movies, public 
health, public education, and othei allied activities It should lead 
in the ci cation of opinion favoiable to cvciy worthy community 
enterpnse Biicfly, it should be dedicated to the public service. 
When Joseph Pulitzer bought the New York World he stated its 
policy as follows 

An institution that should always fight {01 piogiess and refoira, never 
toleiate injustice 01 coriuption, always fight demagogues of all parties, 
never belong to any party, always oppose privileged classes and public 
plunderers, ncvei lack sympathy with the pool, always icmam devoted 
to the public welfare, nevei be satisfied with merely printing news, 
always he diastically independent, never he afiaid to attack wrong, 
whether by piedatory plutocracy 01 by predatory poveity 

Such a statement of program might be taken as the policy for any 
newspapci, but it constitutes the policy of only a few of them 

'^Tlie Nation, 130 444, Apiil 16, 1930 

“Melville E Stone was, at the tunc the letter was written (rpoS), presi- 
dent of the Associated Press 
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The newspapers arc m a position to icndei fine public service 
Sometimes this is done The Ileaist papers are to be complimented 
toi their stand in suppoilmg public education dm mg the depres- 
sion, when many peisons wanted to economize at the expense of 
the schools The Sciipps-Howard papers have often taken an en- 
lightened and foiwaid looking stand on many public issues The 
repoitmg on Russia of Walter Duranty in the New York Times 
is thought by some persons to have contiibuted greatly to a change 
of attitude in the United States toward our government’s recog- 
nition of Russia The Pulitzer Piizes, awarded each year, among 
othei things, for the best editorial, the best news reporting, and the 
best cartoon, do much to secure desirable newspaper standards The 
caitoon IS probably the most effective instrument for shaping 
opinion which the pi ess uses The peison who is studying public 
questions should he familiar with the work of some of the out- 
standing cartoonists Fitzpatrick, Rollin Kirby, McCutebeon, Wort- 
man, and Heibert Johnson are some of the many cartoonists whose 
work the readci might know 

However, in all cases newspapers do not render a fine service 
to the public Too often they tune their news leports and their 
editorial policy so that no one is really displeased, thereby appeal- 
ing to the prejudice of the crowd In older to satisfy its adver- 
tiseis and also its ciiLical readets the newspaper too often tries to 
be all things to all people. Thus the reader is able to find in his 
paper the ideas which fit his piejudices 

Consolidation of Papers In spite of an increasing population, 
of the increased ciiculation of newspapers, together with the better 
facilities for distributing papers, the number of newspapeis is not 
increasing rapidly The weekly newspapeis aie declining in num- 
bei — some of them going out of business entirely while others 
become dailies Total circulation of all newspapers, however, is 
increasing This condition is due to a number of factors Costly 
machinery used in printing of newspapeis limits the number of 
papers which can exist and also places a piemium upon mass cir- 
culation. Syndicated articles and memberships in press associations 
are also costly The stiuggle for advertising gives an advantage 
to the paper which has a vigorous policy of soliciting advertising 

All of these factois tend to bring about consolidations and 
combinations of papers Small cities that formerly had two papers 
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now have one Largei cities which once had several morning and 
several evening papeis now maybe have one of each Chicago, with 
its millions of people, relies upon two moimng papers and Phila- 
delphia with a half dozen excellent morning papeis a genetation 
ago now has onlj two papeis in this field In New Yoik newspapei 
mergeis have licen fiequent, the Ho aid and the Tiibuiie meiging 
moie than a decade ago, to be followed several yeais latei by the 
World and the Telegram 

Newspaper Chains The consolidation of papers is intimately 
associated with newspaper chains A chain consists of two oi moie 
papers owned and managed liy the same pci son or corpoiation 
Theie are moie than fifty chains of ncwspapcis in the United 
States These control moie than 300 papers with a circulation 
which amounts to almost half of the total newspaper cii dilation 
The Sciipps-I-Iowaid chain has twenty-five papeis in it, the I-Ieaist 
has twenty-foui These chains own pajicis located in all paits of 
the United States The Gannett chain of sixteen papeis is located 
chiefiy in New Yoik The Copley chain ccnleis m California, while 
the Howe chain contiols papei-s chiclly m Texas 

It IS impoilant foi the leader to know of tlic chain influence 
because the peison who contiols a chain is ceitain to shape its 
editorial and news policy Thus William Randolph Hcaist, because 
of his owneiship of many mctiopolitaii dailies, is an impoitant 
figure in Ameiican public life, even though some people may never 
have heaid of him. Roy liowaid and ollicis mtciested in the 
Scripps-Howaid gioup aie equally impoitant peisons when it 
comes to shaping opinion David Stem, once the owner of two 
small papers in Camden, New Jersey, is lapidly becoming a na- 
tional figure in the newspapei woild as the result of his purchase 
of the Philadelphia Record and later of the New Yoik Evening 
Post 

Press Associations, The Associated Piess, the United Press, the 
International News Service, and the Fedeiated Press are the asso- 
ciations which provide the facilities for gathenng the news and 
for distributing it to papeis In 1930 the largest of these associa- 
tions, the Associated Press, had 3,300 employees gathenng and 
dispatching news foi the 1,250 papeis sei viced by this organization 

The piess associations wield a poweiful influence in shaping 
opinion Whethei the news they cnculate is coriectly or incorrectly 
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reported, it goes to hundreds of papers and is lead by millions of 
citizens While the pi ess associations have made gains for the peo- 
ple by gathering news from all coiners of the earth, the public has 
lost, no doubt, because of the manner in which the news may be 
colored m older to satisfy special interests It is almost safe to 
conclude that news on labor disputes, political disorders and revo- 
lutions, farm stiikcs or race riots is certain to be inaccurately 
repoitcd This is tiue because the repoiteis, even if they wanted 
to do so, could not encompass the cntiie situation, and furtheimore, 
too many of the reporters doing such assignments are incapable of 
mastering all of the controversial questions at issue If these fac- 
tors were satisfied some newspapeis would not punt a tiue and 
complete lepoit on some happenings even if it were reported 

Standardizing the Press The press has been standaidized by 
consolidations, by the extensive use of pi ess association leports, 
and also by the extensive use of syndicated ai tides by special 
writers The result is that the material printed in one paper can 
be printed in almost eveiy other paper if the owner desires to have 
the features for publication Newspapers, therefore, feature Aithui 
Brisbane, Walter Lippmanii, O O McIntyre, Westbiook Pegler, 
and even Kathleen Non is, Dorothy Dix, and Beatrice Fairfax In 
addition to these feature wi iters there are special correspondents 
whose material, whether tiue or colored, can be published in a 
laige number of papers 

Shaping Opinion by Radio. The radio can be used as an influ- 
ential agency for creating opinion The 15,000,000 receiving sets 
give the promoteis of an idea an oppoitunity to reach millions of 
people Howcvei, there are few ideas disseminated, for almost all 
of the time on the ladio is given to sponsoied programs which 
advei tise this cough remedy, that tooth paste, or the other gasoline 
Duiiiig I93'5 the Columbia Broadcasting System announced that it 
would refuse thereafter to broadcast advei tisements of certain 
commodities Wdiile the radio holds great possibilities for forming 
opinion and foi developing taste, nevertheless it has done less 
toward these ends than we might have expected from it It is true 
that the major bioadcasting systems provide programs which aie 
not punctured with sales talks, but these are limited as to time and 
also as to vanety Practically all of these programs aie devoted to 
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the arts — music, book levicws, litciary i amblings, inspirational 
talks, and household hints While some fine piograms have been 
broadcast by the gieat S3''mphony oichestias of the countty, this 
type of piesentation constitutes a small pait of the total radio pro- 
gram. It is only 1 ai ely that questions of public policy ai e discussed 
The programs of discussion sponsoicd by the National Municipal 
League, on questions of governmental administiation, by the 
League for Industiial Demociacy on the federal lecovery pio- 
gram, and by the Foieign Policy Association iii the field of mtei- 
national relations aie thiec of the too few piogiams of public 
discussion heard ovei the air 

Control of the Radio The United States government, thiough 
the Communications Commission, has developed an excellent con- 
trol of the ladio from a physical standpoint by assigning wave 
lengths to bioadcasting stations as well as in the districting of sta- 
tions of somewhat similar wave length 

However, while the Commission has done a good job on the 
contiol of the physical aspects of bioadcasting, it has perfoimed 
most inadequately in contiolhng the quality of the piogianis It is 
obvious that bioadcasting systems exist, to a laige degiee, for the 
purpose of making profits Sales talks, jazz music, vaudeville skits, 
and cowboy songs constitute the majoi poitions of the piograms 
which come to us over the an Of couise there is no assuiance that 
the piogiams would be of supeiior quality if the Communications 
Commission controlled them. Theic aie many poisons in the United 
States who contend, however, that we could profit from the use of 
the British system of radio control in which the government pro- 
vides the programs and each peison who has a receiving set is 
obliged to pay a small annual license fee for the support of the 
broadcasting system 

Theie is a possibility that we could impiove oui radio seivlce 
if the broadcasting companies allowed moie controvei sial discus- 
sions to be presented Since public opinion is foimulated from the 
discussion of debatable questions and since little discussion of any 
such questions is allowed on the an, it is evident that the radio’s 
presentation of little or no conti oversial mateiial is a distinct bar 
to the formulation of intelligent opinion 

The National Committee on Radio in Education, as the lesult 
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oI four yeais of study and investigation, recommended to the 
President, to Congress, and to the people of the United States in 
Maich, 193s, a plan for an Amciican system of broadcasting to 
supplement but not to leplace the privately-owned broadcasting 
systems with a view to seivmg the people along the following lines 

(1) The operation of a public bioadcastmg system, including 
the selection of piograms, to be vested 111 national, legional, and 
state radio boai ds, with anthoi ity to serve local and national needs 
and to cover the United States 

(2) The system to be available for government business, for 
public forums, for adult education, for bioadcasts to schools, and 
for service to non-profit welfare agencies 

(3) Non-piofit stations to be given the right to affiliate with the 
national system. This would apply to stations operated by uni- 
veisities 

(4) Funds for the operation to be supplied by the federal 
govei nment 

(5) Investigations to be made by the boards to study the desires 
of the people for piograms 

The Motion Pictures Motion pictures can be used eflectively for 
the foimulation of opinion However, their chief function has not 
been centeied m this direction The Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America is an organization whose chief interest is 
in fitting the quality of the picture to the taste of the public to the 
end that movie houses will be crowded with patrons. 

The motion pictures aie further prevented from carrying out a 
program of shaping opinion by the numerous censorship organiza- 
tions, both public and private, which attempt to control public taste 
by pi eventing ceitain things fiom being shown It can be safely 
contended that the movies, if they attempt to shape opinion, do so 
in the interest of fuithermg the condition of things as they now 
exist They cannot be expected to leveal a critical attitude toward 
unsatisfactory conditions which may exist 

The Public Platform. Any agency for public oial discussion 
can be considered a means of shaping public opinion Debates of 
questions of moment, carried on in our larger centers of population 
by men and women of ability and of high pin pose, are of extreme 
importance in crystallizing opinion The public lecture, often con- 
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ducted ill the nature of a foium m which mcmbcis of the audience 
a&k questions, is anothei avenue hy which opinion is formulated 
Town Hall and Carnegie Hall 111 New York have been the scenes 
of many such discussions, and Cooper Union, also 111 New Yoik, 
has an outstanding lecoid for free discussion for a peiiod covering 
several genciatioiis The Adult Education Council in Chicago con- 
stitutes another notable example of how public discussion of nn- 
poitaiit questions can he oigaiii/ed The light to speak freely on 
any subject is a light guaiaiiteed hy the United States Constitution 
While it is a light which is often violated, especially when the 
speaker leprcseiits a mmoiity opinion, nevcithcless it is a right 
which. 111 the inteiest of formulating opinion in a democratic 
society, should he rigoiously conserved Especially should it be 
conseivcd if the light to speak caiiics with it the piivilege on the 
part of the citizen to listen 01 not to listen 
The Church. Chuichmen have occupied a stiategic place m the 
shaping of opinion in our country Some of them weie the out- 
spoken enemies of Negro slaveiy Moic icccntly others were the 
opponents of the liquor tiaffic At the piesent time many clergy- 
men are critical of the capitalist system of production and also of 
the menace of wai Because of their tiainmg, their chaiacter, and 
often because of their unselfishness, then nnpoitance in the formu- 
lation of opinion is as it should he Iiifoimed people have always 
been interested in knowing the position taken on any public ques- 
tion by such churchmen as Rabbi Stephen Wise, Dr Hariy Emei- 
son Fosdick, Cardinal Hayes, Dr. John A Ryan, Bishop Francis 
J. McConnell, and other distinguished and able chuichmen The 
citizen may not agice with the views of any of these men, but he 
must tecogmze that, because of then peisonahties and also because 
of the strength of their chuich membei ships, they always command 
a respectful hearing and do much to shape opinion 

Organizations of churchmen have excited powerful influence on 
questions of public policy The Federal Council of Chuichcs of 
Christ in Ameuca, an association of many Piotestant bodies, has 
made impoitant pi onouncements on some questions fts survey of 
the steel mdustiy m 1919 icsulted m a memoiahlc lepoit and did 
much to reduce the woikmg day in the industry fiom twelve to 
eight houis The Institute for Social and Religious Research has 
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busied itself with the examination of many community problems in 
which the church and its members should be interested The Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference is another oiganization which 
attempts to examine issues of public policy and to speak for the 
Catholic membeiship on a variety of pressing questions 

Schools and Universities. Schools and universities must be recog- 
nized as influential agencies for shaping opinion That has come 
to be especially tiue since the educational institutions are spending 
so much tune teaching materials which are highly controversial 
These materials aie laigely in the field of social sciences and deal 
with such debatable subjects as the tariff, race relations, foreign 
tiade, inter-allied debts, agricultuial surpluses, the short ballot, 
presidential responsibility, taxation, labor disputes, and a great 
number of similai pioblems. 

Not only is the school a place for honest and critical discussion, 
but it IS also a place in which one can find men and women who 
have opinions and whose opinions are worthy of our consideration 
for use 111 the operation of the goveinment Problems of taxation, 
of banking, of coiporation control, of railroad management and 
finance, of faim relief, of social legislation, and many other press- 
ing questions find their most expert solution in university circles 
ERA Seligman, Professor of Economics at Columbia Univei- 
sity, has advised legislatuics on the solution of their taxing piob- 
lenis Clyde L King, Piofessor of Government at the University 
of Pennsylvania, was diiector of the state budget of Pennsylvania 
and geneial adviser to Governor Pmchot Simeon Leland of the 
University of Chicago has served on the Tax Commission of 
Illinois The faculties of the University of Wisconsin have ren- 
dered conspicuous seivice to the goveinment of that state The 
Political Science faculty of the Univcisity of Illinois rendered a 
siipeiior seivice to that state when it gave expel t advice to Gover- 
nor Frank O Lowdeii on the reorganization of the state’s admin- 
istrative machineiy Further illustiatioii of the activity of men 111 
uiiiveisity ciicles is found in the foiinal protest which was made 
to Piesident Ploover in 1929 by more than 1,000 economists 
against his signing the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act While Presi- 
dent Hoovei signed the act the protest was much publicized The 
New Deal iindei Franklin Roosevelt was the pioduct, to a large 
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degree, of the work of men in umveisity life Raymond Moley, 
Rexford G Tugwell, A A. Beile, James M Landis, James H. 
Rogers, John Dickinson, and many otheis who had a pait in shap- 
ing governmental policies weie men from universities Herbeit 
Ploover, when Piesident of the United States, appointed a Com- 
mission on Social Tieiids, consisting of men and women fiom 
university ciicles This Commission was asked to report and did 
report^ on the general tiends and development of Ameiican society 
since the beginning of the piescnt centmy, with a view to pie- 
dicting the general social conditions which the citizen is likely to 
expect m the future 

Foundations. The foundations occupy an impoitant place in the 
shaping of opinion in the United States, not only because of the 
gieat wealth that they have at their disposal for making investiga- 
tions and foi publicizing them, but also because of the training and 
experience of directois and membeis of their staffs The Russell 
Sage Foundation has exerted a wide influence not only thiough its 
social surveys in many cities and communities, but also because of 
the advice which membeis of its staff have given to officers of 
states, cities, and counties on questions of pnson icfoim, social 
insurance, the care of dependent and defective cliildren, lecication, 
and many othei problems of piililic concein In 1933 this Founda- 
tion made a leport on the coal industry in the United States The 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching has made 
some significant reports on some of the impoitant aspects of mtei- 
collegiate athletics and its findings have been widely lead The 
Julius Rosenwald Fund has had a maiked influence upon Negio 
education in the South by making giants of money foi schools on 
the condition that state and local governments and the Negroes 
themselves make fuither conti ibutions The Commonwealth Fund, 
through its investigations and repot ts, has stimulated interest in 
problems of public health, child care, public education, and othei 
allied problems The Rockefeller Foundation has been interested m 
promoting public health m the United States and abroad These 
illustrations, togethei with otheis which might be cited, give us 
some idea of the influence which can be excited by foundations 

‘The leport of the Commission is published under the title of Recent Social 
Tiends 
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STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
SUMMARIZING QUESTIONS 

1 Why IS public opinion difficult to define? What must one study m 
order to undei stand it^ 

2 What IS public opinion'? What are some of its sources? 

3 What IS the importance of public opinion in government? 

4 What are some of the agencies that aid in ci eating or foimulating 
public opinion ? 

5 How may newspapers color the news? Explain each of the four 
methods given 

6. What IS the importance of sloganizing? What aie the evils of this 
pi actice ? 

7 What IS meant by the "Red Herring” in politics ? Cite examples of 
Its use. 

8 How IS propaganda used to further political causes ? What is the 
usual picture of candidates created foi public office? Ciiticize this 
practice Is this piactice true only of political candidates? Explain 

9 Why is pel suasion the most ethical and intellectual means of shaping 
public opinion? Explain its use 

10 What IS the importance of the newspaper as an agency which shapes 
opinion? 

11 In what respects is the press likely to be picjudiced in its work? 
Explain fully, citing examples 

12 Give examples of fine public services that have been given by the 
press 

13 Why is it difficult for a newspaper to take a definite stand on con- 
troversial questions ? 

14. Explain the consolidation of newspapers and the development of 
chains 

15 What IS the work of press associations? How aie they in a position 
to control news? 

16 What has been the effect of standardization on the pi ess? 

17 How can ladio shape opinion? Has radio lived up to its possibilities? 
Explain 

18. To what extent have the motion pictures aided in shaping public 
opinion ? 

19 How have forums and other means of public discussion aided m 
developing an enlightened public opinion ? 

20. What positions have clergymen taken in public affairs that have 
aided in developing opinion? 

21. How have schools, universities, and foundations aided in the crea- 
tion of an enlightened public opinion? Explain 
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Ql!Ei,TIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Why lb It csboiitial that public opiinoii on any i|uestion be formu- 
lated thi Dug’ll an enlightened and cleai undci standing of all the facts 
beaiing on the casc^ In yotii opinion what means does the citizen 
have foi developing an uncoloiecl pictiiic nl the issues and facts 
involved in cuncnl public questions^ Lntici/e the \aiious means 
of gaining intoi ination discussed in this chaptei 

2 Should one depend only upon libcial oi conscivative journals for 
infoiraaliQU and ciitical discussion of cunent news and political 
questions^ Why^ 

3 Give some ilhistialions of leceiit events in -which you think the 
news has been coloied? 

4 What advantages and disadvantages would theie be to the shaping 
and duecting of ladto piogianis by the Communications Com- 
mission ? 

■5 Heie aie the names of some pioinnicnt newspapei men Hoi ace 
Gieeley, Chailes A Dana, Joseph I’uhtzei, lieniy Watteison, 
Oswald Gariison ViUaid, Biuce Bhven, Waltei Lippmann, Lincoln 
Steffens, Fiank R Kent, Adolph Ochs, William Randolph Heaist, 
Paul Y Ancleison, Robeit R, McCoiniick, and Einest Giuemng 
Make intelligent identification of each of these 


COMMUNn Y PROBLEMS 

1 Can you clcscubc how opinion has been cicatcd in youi community 
foi new school buildings, foi a new sewage cUsposal plant, foi a 
new watei system, foi a system of sticct paving? 

2 Name the inctiopolilan dailies available in youi community, and 
identify each one with some distinctive characteiistic 

3 Ale there any newspapei s in youi city oi community which are 
owned as pait of a chain? What do you think of chain newspapei s? 
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PART VII 


THE CITIZEN PARTICIPATES IN 
GOVERNMENT 


So FAR we have consideied six appioaclics to goveimiient fiom the 
viewpoint of the citizen We need to considei now, as a coiickiding 
approach, the fact that citizens Licliully pailicipate in the nianageiiient 
of the government thiough then activities in politics We shall find that 
111 a deinociatic society this paiticipation is essential in oidei to enjoy 
good goveinment 

We shall find that citizens paiticipate in goveinment m diffeient 
ways and to dilfeicnt degiees Theic aie some citizens who aie loyal 
party woikeis and who aie loyal to then political machine (Chaptei 
22). There aie otheis who take then politics less sciionsly and have it 
meiely as a hobby (Chaptei 23), supplementing then business 01 pio- 
fessional activities Theie aie a few citizens, but usually influential 
ones, wlio spend then lives in politics and who leally make a caicei 
(Chaptei 24) of tlic oppoitmiitics winch goveinment aftouls them These 
may be persons who, because of then pcisoiial foi times, can affoid to 
make a caieei of politics, but sometimes they aie men who aie not 
financially independent They move fiom one political post to anotliei, 
or frequently, as in the case of some I'nitcd Stales Senatois, they 
spend many years in Congiess Then, finally, Ihcie ate otheis who are 
intent mcicly upon the refoim and impioveiiicnt (Chaptei 2^) of then 
goveinment These persons give niiicli lime and cneigy to directing 
attention to goveinment fiom this angle 




Chapter 22 PARTIES 

The Purposes of iius Chapter 

1 To tiace the development of the chief political paities 

2 To explain how the paity system woiks 

3 To show how the citizen may paiticipate in paity activity 

The Constitution of the United States makes no mention of 
political pai'ties The likelihood of such oiganizations being created 
seems to have been considered veiy 1 emote But before President 
Washington had completed his teim of office the party system 
was under way We have had paities cvei since 

The Stipieme Couit of Indiana has defined a party as follows 
“A political paity is an association of voteis believing m certain 
piinciples of government, foiined to uige the adoption and execu- 
tion of such pimciples of governmental affans thiough officeis of 
like beliefs ” Not only did the men who framed tlie Constitution 
fail to pi ovide foi paities, but Washington, at least, was labidly 
opposed to them In his famous Faiewell Addiess, dehveied at the 
end of his second tei m, he spoke as follows 

The Spiiit of Paity exists uiidei different shapes in all governments, 
moie 01 less stifled, controlled, 01 repiessed, but m those of the populai 
foim it IS seen in its gieatest lankness, and is tuily then woist enemy 

439 
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The alternate domination of one faction over another, sharpened by the 
spirit of revenge natural to party dissension, . . is itself a frightful 
despotism But this leads at length to a moie foimal and permanent 
despotism The disoiders and miseiies, which lesult, giadually incline 
the minds of men to seek secmity and lepose in the absolute powei of 
an individual and soonei or latei the chief of some prevailing faction, 
moie able 01 fortunate than his competitors, tuins this disposition to 
the pui poses of his own elevation, on the luins of public liberty, 

The common and continual mischiefs of the Spiiit of Party are sufficient 
to make it the interest and duty of wise people to discourage and 
lestram it It selves always to distract the public councils and enfeeble 
the public admimstiation It agitates the community with ill-founded 
jealousies and false alaims, occasional not and insunection Tt opens 
the doors to foreign influence and conuption, which find a facilitated 
access to the Government itself through the channels of party passions 
. In Governments purely elective, it is a spiiit not to be encouraged. 

But President Washington spoke in vain Parties grew and flour- 
ished. They gradually became legally recognized in the various states 
and even in many acts of Congress They were tolerated, accepted, 
and approved Piesident Coohclge explained the place that they have 
come to occupy in American life as follows 

We cannot weaken 01 destroy political parties m the United States 
without weakening 01 destroying the rule of the people The party 
system has been adopted because of necessity It has been the most 
efficient instiumeiit of maintaining free popular government No othei 
method is effective in putting into opeiation the theory of representa- 
tion . . Those who support parly oiganization and submit to party 
discipline are adopting the only couise yet discovered foi oiderly govern- 
ment by the people 

Early Parties. The first political gioups to develop after 1789 
were the Federalists, and the Anti-Federalists or Jeffersonian Re- 
publicans The fiist group favored a strong cential government and 
accepted the leadership of Hamilton and Adams The Anti-Fed- 
eralists believed in construing the Constitution so strictly as to give 
the federal government relatively few powers (see Chapter 4), and 
to keep most matters in the hands of the states When Jefferson took 
office in 1801 he modified his views, as so often happens to political 
leaders, somewhat m the Federalist direction 

In 1828 Andrew Jackson changed the party name to Demociatic 
Republican and it later became just Democratic It still uses that 
name and with, of course, hundreds of changes m policies, is the 
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paity in power in 1936 in the federal government and in many of 
the states 

In 1836 the Whig paity appeared on the scene to live until the 
Civil War There also appeared the Liberty party, the Free Soil 
party, and, m 1856, the Republican Since then theie have been a 
number of minor paities, but neaily all major offices in the national 
goveinmcnt and in the states have been filled by Republicans and 
Democrats 

The Democratic Party. In his excellent history of the Democratic 
Party^ Mi Fiank R Kent says, “The established and generally 
accepted facts about the birth of the Demociatic party are these' 

Time — May 13, 1792 
Place — Virginia 

Fust official name — Republican 
Parent — Thomas Jefferson ” 

Since its birth it has elected the President eighteen times out of 
thirty-five^ In 1936 the Governors of thirty-seven of the forty- 
eight states weie Democrats The Democrats also controlled both 
houses of Congiess (see Chapter 7) and a majority of the state 
legislatuies 

However, the national Democratic party has had its ups and 
downs In powei fiom 1801 to 1840, it was beaten in the latter 
year and again in 1848 Starting with Lincoln’s election in i860 the 
Republicans won every national election until 1932 except four, two 
victoiies for Cleveland and two for Wilson In 1928 the Demo- 
ciatic paity took a teriific beating losing forty of the forty-eight 
states But in 1932 it swept eveiy state but six This has led the 
paity historian quoted above, Mr. Kent, to conclude that “The 
Democratic Party is Indestructible” and he so heads the first chap- 
ter of his book, wiitten, incidentally, before the 1932 election® 

If there weie not ample and convincing evidence of the ability of 
the Demociatic paity to suivive an infinite number of national defeats 
without lowciing its vitality in the individual states or appreciably 

^Kent, The Demociahc Patty A Histoty, p 13 Reprinted by permission 
of the publishers, D Appleton-Century Company 

'’The Republicans have elected their candidates fourteen times, the Fed- 
eralists once (Adams) and the Whigs twice 

■’Kent, The Democialic Party A Histoiy, pp S-6 Reprinted by permission 
of the publishers, D Appleton-Century Company 
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climmishmg its paily i epi eseiUation in the national Congiess, theie aie 
still any number of concrete facts past and piescnt to make that notion 
untenable One ol these is the plain absurdity, on the basis of two 
Piesidential defeats and a discoui aging piospect, of wiping out of 
existence not only the oldest but the only leally national paity m the 
counti y — and one which happens to be the only pai ty with a functioning 
organization m cvciy one of the foily-eiglit Slates It becomes pai- 
ticulaily absuid when is lecallcd the fi ightliil wicck of the paity on the 
teiiible lock of slaveiy, and the pregnant fact that aftei six consecutive 
national defeats following that gical disastci it not only suivivcd but 
in 1884 actually elected a Demociatic Picsid'cnl — Giovci Cleveland, 
won with him 111 1892, and then pioceedcd stupidly, slubboiiily, and 
eveilastingly liaid to again smash up on the ticacherous Fiee Silvei 
shoals in 1896 

For sixteen miseiable yeais it then sloshed aiound without unity, 
wisdom, 01 stiengUi, broken, beaten, futile, foolish, unable to shake off 
its incubus, stiaighlcn out the kinks in the paity spine, get back to 
fundamentals It may be tecallcd that at that time loo thcie was con- 
siderable talk, after its thud Piesidential leveise, of the “death blow” 
dealt the Demociacy, and a good deal was wiitten and said about a new 
party to rise Iiom the ashes of the old But all that was completely 
buried and foigotten in 1912 — foui vcais lalci — when the Demociacy, 
cairyuig forty of the forty-eight States, enieiged fiom the campaign 
with the tnumphant election of a Dcmociatic Picsident — Woodiow 
Wilson 

The Solid South. This vitality is no doubt paitly due to the 
“Solid South” Six soulhcin slates, South Caiolma, Geoigia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Aikansas, have gone Demociatic 
m every election since 1876 Four moie, Vitgmia, Noith Carolina, 
Florida, and Texas, have voted Demociatic cveiy year except one, 
1928, when they piefciicd Hoovci to Smith Kentucky, Oklahoma, 
and Tennessee aie usually Demociatic, making thiiteen states m all 
which aie fairly ceitam These states have a total of 146 electoial 
votes out of 531 in the counti y The Demociatic paity thus staits 
each national election with a good-sized block of support Of couise 
the Republican paity has some “suic” states Rut they nevei have 
had so many as these 

The Republican Party. The Republican party was founded in 
1854 at both Ripon, Wisconsin, and Jackson, Michigan, whcie con- 
ventions of anti-slaveiy men were licld and new parties formed 
Its fiist national convenlion was held in Plnkuleljihia in 1856 and 
its fiist piesidential candidate was John C Fienioiil Tie eaiiicd 
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eleven states and received ovei 1,300,000 populai votes In i860 
with Abraham Lincoln as the candidate the party cained its first 
national election Since that date it has won fouiteen presidential 
elections to the Democi atic party’s five 

The Republican paity achieved the extinction of slavciy In 
addition it has pioduced an imposing list of political leadeis of the 
fiist lank, Abiaham Lincoln, William McKinley, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Robeit M La Follette, William E Eoiah, William Howard 
Taft, Elihu Root, Charles E Hughes, Heniy Cabot Lodge, and 
otheis The lecoid claimed by the party is recited in the following 
excerpts fiom Heibcit Hoovei’s address accepting the Republican 
nomination in 1928 

You bung, Ml Chan man, foimal notice of my nomination by the 
Republican Paity to the Piesidency of the United States I accept It is 
a gieat lioiioi to be chosen foi leadeiship in that paity which has so 
laigely made the histoiy of oui countiy in these last seventy yeais 
Ml Chan man, you and youi associates have ni four days traveled 
three thousand miles across the continent to bung me this notice I am 
lenmicled that in oider to notify Geoige Washington of his election 
Chailcs Thompson, Secietary of the Congress, spent seven days on 
horseback to dehvei that mipoitant intelligence two hundied and thiity 
miles fiom New Yoik to Mount Vcinon 

In anothci way, too, this occasion illuminates the milestones of prog- 
less By the magic of the radio tins nomination was heaid by millions 
of oui fellow-citizcns not seven days aftei its occuiience, not one day, 
nor even one minute They were, to all intents and pui poses, present in 
the hall and participants 111 the pioceedings Today these same millions 
have heaid youi voice and now aie heaiing mine We stand in their 
unseen piesence It is fitting, however, that the forms of our national 
life, hallowed by geneiations of usage, should be jealously preserved, 
and for that icason you have come to me, as similar delegations have 
come to othei candidates thiough the years 

Those invisible millions have alicady heaid from Kansas City the 
leading of om paity principles They would wish to hear from me 
not a discouise upon the platfoim — m which I fully concur — but some- 
thing of the spirit and ideals with which it is pioposed to cany it into 
admmisti ation 


Every man has a light to ask of us whether the United States is a 
^Of course m four of its victoiies the successful candidate failed to get a 
majority of the popular vote, Lincoln’s first election (i860), Hayes (1876), 
Gai field (1880) and Harrison (1888) However the same was true of the 
Cleveland and Wilson victories 
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better place for him, his wife, and his childicn to luc in, because the 
Republican party has conducted the goveiiimcnt foi ncaily eight years, 
Every ivoinan has a i ight to ask whethei her life, her home, hei man’s 
job, her hopes, her happiness -will be bcttei assuied by the continuance 
of the Republican paity m powei. I piopose to discuss the questions 
before me in that light. 


No paity ever accepted a more difficult task of leconsliuction than 
did the Republican paity m The iccoid of these seven and one- 

half yeais constitutes a pciiod of laie coinage m Icadciship and con- 
structive action Nevei has a political paity been able to look back 
upon a similar peiiod with moie satisfaction Never could it look for- 
waid with more confidence that its lecoid would be approved by the 
electorate. 

Party Successes. The following material on the pi esideiitial votes 
from i860 to 1932 will fuinish us with mfoimation on the increas- 
ing size of the populai vote, on the fiequency of an election with 
the elected candidate having a minority of the popular votes cast, 
and also of the wide dispaiity between the size of the populai vote 


of a candidate and the number of electoial 

votes leceived 


Candidate and Party 

Populai 

Vole 

Per Cent 

Electoral 

i860 

Lincoln (R.) 

1,866,352 

39 91 

180 

Breckenridge (D ) 

845,763 

18 08 

72 

Bell (U ) 

589,581 

12 61 

39 

Douglas (D ) 

1 , 375,157 

29 40 

12 

1864 

Lincoln (R ) 

2,216,067 

SS 06 

216 

McClellan (D ) 

1,808,725 

44 94 

21 

1868 

Grant (R ) 

3,015,071 

52 67 

214 

Seymour (D ) 

2,709,613 

47 33 

80 

1872 

Grant (R ) 

3,597,070 

55 63 

292 

Greeley (D ) 

■ 2,834,079 

43 83 

66 

1876 

Hayes (R ) 

4,033,050 

47 95 

18s 

Tilden (D ) 

4, 284, 885 

50 94 

184 

Cooper (G.) 

81,740 

97 


Smith (Pr ) 

9,522 

II 
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Popular 

Vote 

Per Cent 

44^ 

Electoral 

1880 

Garfield (R ) 

4,449,os3 

48.31 

214 

Hancock (D ) 

4,442,035 

48 23 

1^5 

Weaver (G ) 

307.306 

3 34 


Dow (Pr ) 

10,487 

II 


1884 

Cleveland (D ) 

4,911,017 

48 49 

219 

Blaine (R ) 

4,848,334 

48 27 

182 

St John (Pr ) 

151,809 

I 51 


Butler (G ) 

133.825 

I 33 


1888 

Hariison (R ) 

5.444.337 

47 82 

233 

Cleveland (D ) 

5,540,050 

48 66 

168 

Fisk (Pr ) 

250.125 

2 20 


Streeter (U L ) 

146,897 

I 29 

• 

1892 

Cleveland (D ) 

S.S54.414 

46 04 

277 

Harrison (R ) 

5, 190, 802 

43 02 

145 

Weaver (P ) 

1.027,329 

8 SI 

22 

Bidwell (Pr ) 

271.058 

2 24 


Wing (S ) . 

21, 164 

.19 


1896 

McKinley (R ) 

• 7.035.638 

So 88 

271 

Bryan (D ) 

6,467,946 

46 77 

176 

Levery (Pr ) 

141,676 

I 03 


Palmer (N D ) 

131.529 

95 


Matchett (S -L ) , 

. . 36,454 

27 


I goo 

McKinley (R ) 

• 7,219,530 

SI 69 

292 

Bryan (D ) 

6,358,071 

45 SI 

155 

Woolley (Pr ) 

. 209, 166 

I 49 


Debs (S -D ) 

94, 768 

67 

• 

Barker (P ) 

50,232 

37 


Malloney (S -L ) 

32,751 

• 23 


1904 

Roosevelt (R ) 

7,628,834 

56 41 

330 

Parker (D ) 

5,084,491 

37 60 

140 

Debs (S ) 

402,460 

2 98 


Swallow (Pr ) 

259,257 

1 91 


Watson (P ) 

114,753 

85 


Corregan (S -L ) 

33,724 

25 
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Populai 


Candidate and Parly 

Vote 

Pei Cent 

Electoral 

igo8 

Taft (R ) 

7,679,006 

SI 58 

321 

Bryan (D ) 

6, 40Q, 106 

43 OS 

162 

Debs (S ) 

420,820 

2 83 


Chafin (Pr ) 

252,683 

1 69 


1912 

Wilson (D ) 

6, 286, 214 

■1^ 

H 

DO 

435 

Roosevelt (Pro ) 

4, 126,020 

27 45 

88 

Taft (R ) 

3,483,922 

23 17 

8 

Debs (S ) 

897,011 

5 97 


Chafin (Pr ) 

208,923 

I 39 


1916 

Wilson (D ) 

9, 129,606 

49 28 

277 

Hughes (R ) 

8,538,221 

46 07 

2 54 

Benson (S ) 

585.113 

3 16 


Hanly (Pr ) 

220, 506 

I 19 


1920 

Harding (R ) 

16, 152, 200 

61 02 

404 

Cox (D ) 

9.147.353 

34 55 

127 

Debs (S ) 

919.799 

3 47 


Watkins (Pr ) 

180,408 

72 


Christensen (P -L ) 

26,541 

10 


1924 

Coolidge (R ) 

IS. 725.003 

54 07 

382 

Davis (D ) 

8.385.586 

28 86 

138 

La Follette (Pro ) 

4,826,471 

16 59 

13 

Pans (Pr ) 

57.551 

19 


Poster (Wo ) 

36,386 

12 


1928 

Hoover (R ) 

21,367,604 

ss 08 

444 

Smith (D ) 

15.003,795 

40 79 

87 

Thomas (S ) 

267,627 

72 


Foster (Wo ) 

48,064 

13 


Varney (Pr ) 

19.957 

06 


1932 

Roosevelt (D ) 

22,821, igg 

57 43 

472 

Hoover (R ) 

15,761,461 

39 66 

59 

Thomas (S ) 

884,781 

2 22 


Foster (C.) 

103.304 

26 


Upshaw (Pr ) 

71,006 

17 



Capital letters following names of camlidalLS atanrl for following paitics C , Communist, D , 
Democuitic, F -L , Farmer-Laboi G Grccnbnclv, N D N itlonal Democratic, P Peoples, Pt , 
Prohibition, Pio, Piogiessivc, R, Republican, S Socialist, S -L , Sucialist-Labor, S -D , 
Socialist-Democratic, U Union, U L , United Labor, Wo , Woikers, 
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It can be seen that Iheie has ficquently been a wide dispaiity 
between the populai vote foi Piesident and the electoral vote In 
the i860 election, foi example, Douglas leceived a veiy large num- 
bei of populai votes (iicaily 30 pei cent) but only a handful of 
electoial votes (12 out of 303) In 1888 Cleveland actually polled 
more populai votes than did Hairison, but the latter received a 
majoiity of SS in the electoial college In 1912 the laige popular 
support given to Piesident Taft was not at all leflected in the elec- 
toral vote The same was tiiie of Theodoie Roosevelt In 1928 
Alfred E Smith received over 15,000,000 populai votes, almost 
twice as many as had evei been given a Demociatic candidate, and 
yet made a miseiable showing 111 the electoral college In 1932, the 
situation and the results weie almost exactly reveised 

These disparities aiise from a number of causes For one thing. 
It IS highly important foi a candidate to cany the doubtful states 
paiticLilaily those which have a laige electoial vote, such as New 
Yolk, Illinois, Ohio, and California Also, so fai as the electoral 
vote IS concerned, theie is nothing to be gained m most states by 
winning with a laige majority 

Minor Parties. Theie have always been a few smallei parties 
struggling foi lecognition Some of these have been brought into 
existence foi a single election and have then died away The Pro- 
giessive (“Bull Moose”) paity led by Tlicodoic Roosevelt m 1912 
was of this soit So was La Follette’s Piogressive paity m 1924 
Othei mmoi paities are of pciinanent charactei The most impoi- 
tant of them now is the Socialist paity, which has several times 
polled close to a million votes. 

These niinoi paities raiely develop iinpoitant voting strength 
But they do seive the useful purpose of contributing ideas and advo- 
cating policies which one 01 both of the major parties often adopt 
The Populist party (1884-1892) was swallowed up by the Demo- 
crats in 1896 when the Democratic paity adopted the Populist’s 
monetary progiam The Socialist paity has advocated a numbei of 
policies which have been latei adopted by the Republicans and the 
Democrats This was true of the sixteenth and seventeenth amend- 
ments to the Constitution It is also tiue of the postal savings 
system and of the parcel post service. So while it is roughly correct 
to say that we use a “two-paity system,” the minoi parties cannot 
be entirely neglected 
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Progressives and Radicals. There arc a number of leaders m 
both major paities who have occasionally bioken with what they 
consider the conseivative policies of the legular paity leaders They 
have formed a somewhat incoherent “progressive bloc ” Some Con- 
giessmen who have on occasion been identified with the progiessive 
bloc aie Senators Noiiis, La Follette, Boiah, Couzens, Wheeler, 
Nye, Costigaii, Shipstead, Johnson, and Bone, and Repiesenta- 
tives Amhe, Marcantonio, Maverick, Schniedei, Lundeen, and 
Kvale. Their opponents call them “ladicals” Thus Senator Norris 
of Nebraska calls himself a Republican, and was elected as a Re- 
publican to the Senate, but there he opposed the policies of Presi- 
dent Coolidge and Piesident Hoover and in 1928 and 1932 advo- 
cated the election of the Democratic presidential candidates The 
same has foi a long time been tiue of the La Follettes in Wisconsin 
and of a numbei of otheis Many people expiess the hope that 
one of the two majoi paities will become definitely “conseivative” 
and the other definitely “pi ogrcssive ” Then theie would always be 
a inoie substantial clash of issues between them 

What Is a Party Por^ Parties exist foi the pin pose of winning 
elections, of putting ceitain men into office, and of cariymg out 
certain policies A paity must win elections at least part of the time 
In Older to win elections there are many tliiiigs that must be done 
Party clubs must be formed to attract indifferent voteis and give 
them a sense of party loyalty. Paity committees must be chosen, 
one foi the nation, one foi each state, one for each district, one foi 
each county, one for eacli voting precinct This has actually been 
done Conventions must be held, platfoims written, and candidates 
nominated Campaigns must be managed, national, state, and local, 
With speakers, adveitising, bioadcasts, paiacles, posteis, and slogans 
Funds must be collected and dispersed All this must be done in 
order to win elections. 

Party Clubs. As the basis of the party oiganization in many local- 
ities there is the party club. The party club is described by Kent as 
follows 

These clubs flouush all ovei the country Theie aie piobably 2,000 
of them thickly scatteied about in the cities with a population of 50,000 

^Fiom The Great Game of Politics, pp 46-48. by Frank R Kent, copy- 
right 1923, 1930 by Doiibleday, Doian and Company, Inc Reprinted by per- 
mission 
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and upwaid, and they have, peiliaps, a combined memliciship of more 
than 1 1,000,000 Eveiy one of them has its own individuality but in the 
main they aie so much alike that a club in San Fiancisco cannot be 
distinguished fiom one in Jeisey City Evenly divided between the two 
dominant paities theie aie not many wauls in any section without then 
two waid clubs In Ballimoic, foi instance, theic is not a single waid 
in which theie is not both a Demociatic and a Republican organiza- 
tion club 

The multitude of voteis who take no active interest in politics, and 
vote, when they do vote, pci funcloi ily, have not the least conception of 
what these cluhs aie, of then influence, oi even, except iii the vaguest 
way, of then existence Yet, they aie a veiy vital pait of the life of 
eveiy city in the countiy 

While they aie basically political, with a membership confined to 
paity people, they aie iiin laigely on a fiiencllv, neighbouihood basis, 
and the effoit is to make them the social as well as the political centie 
of the waid All Demociats aie eligible foi mcinlieiship in a Demociatic 
club and all Republicans m a Republican club Thcic is no othci lequne- 
ment And it is not neccssaiy to lie a machine Demociat oi Republican 
You are just as welcome as an independent Demociat oi Republican, 
and, if you have the sticngth, you can oust the oiganization fiom 
contiol of the club just as you could, if yon wcic stiong enough, oust 
it m the waul 

The effoit of the waul and piccmct Icadeis is to get on the lolls of 
the club as manv paity people as possible Eveiyliody is welcomed 
The dues aie so low as to be nnminal Tlic standaid late is ten cents 
a week oi fifty cents a month, but nobody is evei dioppcd fiom a ward 
club because be docs not pay liis dues The mcmlici slnp of the average 
club IS helwcen 400 and 600 Of this iiumhci theie will piobably be 
about no 01 120 who legulaily pay dues These include all the piecinct 
executives and office holdci s and some othci s, but the bulk of the 
membeisliip 111 all these clubs pay notlimg Yet they have the same 
piivilcges and stand just as well as those who pay 

Usually the waul executive is the tieasiiici of the club All his 
political confeienccs aic held theie It is theie he meets his piecinct 
executives, clistiibutcs the piecinct money on election day, and holds 
the oigamzation meetings foi indoisement of the ticket 

In all the cluhs theie aie a pool table, caul room, leading looiu, 
a big 1 Qom foi meetings, and a bai In the old days, the bai was a big 
souice of leveuue Now ncaily eveiy club in the country has gone in 
foi “liome-bicw” and thcic is keen competition in many cities foi the 
leputation of being the best “horae-bicw” club This “homc-biew,” of 
couisc, IS sold without a license and helps suppoit the club In most 
clubs theie is a nightly pokei game, out of whicli theie is a small “lake- 
off” or “cut” foi the benefit of the club Some of tlicse games degeneiate 
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into leal gambling, but mostly they aie foi a small limit, and are simply 
the kind of game that goes on in every social club m the country 

It ought to be cleaily uiideistood that these clubs— the great majoiity 
of them — aie distinctly not tough The gambling is compaiable to that 
which goes on in any exclusive social club and they aic, foi the most 
part, ordeily and decent They aie neighbouihood gathcimg places 
wheie men can meet, lieai the latest gossip, exchange political views, 
play pool 01 cauls if they like, 01 just loaf 

In New Yoik and Chicago — paiticulaily New Yoik — the social ac- 
tivities of the club aie unceasing and fai-i caching TJieie is always 
something going on at the club They have dam bakes, excmsions, 
dances, oystei roasts, and picnics All Demociats 01 all Republicans aie 
invited And nearly always evciything is fiee, although sometimes 
tickets aie sold The members flock to these affaiis, taking then wives, 
sisteis, and swcetheaits 

Once in a while the city boss will visit the waid club and everybody 
gets a chance to see the celehiity And duiing the campaigns the candi- 
dates foi Mayoi 01 foi Goveinoi will come out one night and speak 

Party Committees. The precinct committeemen are often selected 
by populai vole at the time of the primary election The office canies 
no salary as is true of piactically all of the party committee posts 
But the committeeman is a power in his precinct He is a member 
of the county committee in most cases Pie is consulted about ap- 
pointments in his aiea Pic diiects the precinct woikeis on election 
day and usually has a number of jobs, some of which pay real 
money, to give to his friends foi party woik 

The county and distuct committees are more important They 
handle a good deal of the local pationage and they often decide 
what candidates shall have the “oiganization’s” suppoit in the pri- 
maries In the large cities this support is often equivalent to nomi- 
nation They plan some of the campaign stiategy and aie frequently 
on the platform with the candidates at meetings Many of them 
become candidates themselves 

The state committees are moie than ever concerned with the 
stiategy of the campaign and the paity woik between elections 
They play a laiger role in pationage, especially foi “big” jobs 
They attempt to reconcile discordant elements in the party, appease 
disappointed candidates, and keep party harmony in geneial They 
aie actively engaged m laising funds and frequently solicit contri- 
butions 

The National Committee, composed of one man and one woman 
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fioin each state, is a powciful and august body It peifoims on a 
national scale the functions desciibed above and, in addition, it 
conducts the national party convention This is the final authority 
of the paity 

The National Convention. Each party holds a national conven- 
tion in June or July of the yeais in which a Piesidcnt is elected 
The delegates aic selected in different ways, sometimes by state 
conventions, sometimes by district committees, and sometimes elected 
by populai vote Both parties allow each state twice as many dele- 
gates as it has electoral voles Delegates from Alaska, Hawaii, 
Philippines, Poito Rico, District of Columbia, and the Canal Zone 
make the total number of delegates about i,ioo The meetings aie 
held m a gieat auditoiium in a city selected by the National Com- 
mittee Cleveland business men gave $100,000 to get the Republican 
Convention tlieie in 1924, and Chicago got them both in 1932 at 
considerable expense 

These meetings aie tremendously diamatic Packed halls draped 
in flags, the delegates (and alternates) under their state banneis, 
thousands of spectators begging to get in, bands playing, speeches, 
enthusiasm, demonstrations, some of them spontaneous, all add to 
produce one of the most colorful shows 111 American politics 

The first business of the convention is to elect its officeis, seat 
the duly elected delegates, appoint its committees, and adopt its 
lules of order All of these often piovoke controversy Various 
factions, especially those working for the nomination of certain 
candidates, wish to control the oiganization of the convention 

The next business is the repoit of the committees, including the 
committee on the platfoim Here the fight often Iiecomes more in- 
tense In 1924 the A1 Smith Democrats wanted a vigorous condem- 
nation of the Ku Klux Klan by name When they failed to secure 
this in the platform, it was demonstrated that Smith could not 
be nominated The Lowden men had the same expeiience with a 
strong farm relief plank at the Kansas City convention of 1928 
When the Lowden plank was defeated. Governor Lowden’s hope 
of winning the Republican nomination was ended 

Platforms, it is said, aie to be used to climb to office upon, not 
to stand on after election However, although dozens of platfoim 
promises have been flagiantly violated, they do sketch the general 
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outlines of the party policy Some office-holdci s have followed them 
scrupulously 

The most exciting pait of the convention is leseived for the 
last, that IS the noinination of the party’s candidates foi Piesident 
and Vice Piesident Occasionally, as in the case of a Piesident who 
seeks a second teim, only one name is ]ncscnted and the nomina- 
tion IS made by acclamation Moie often, howcvei, a number ot 
names aie piesented with long eulogies, with othei long speeches to 
second the nominations These speeches alone sometimes last two oi 
thiee days Then the balloting begins The loll of states is called 
and the vote of the delegates of each state is taken Fiec|uently no 
one IS chosen on the hist ballot, so a second ballot is taken If no 
candidate is chosen on the second ballot, a thud is taken, and a 
fouith, and so on The Republican paily lequiics a majoiity of all 
delegates for a choice hut the Deniociats lequiie two-thuds In 
1924 ovei 100 ballots weie taken, with Smith and McAdoo leading, 
befoie both withdrew and John W Davis became the Democratic 
candidate The voting lasted eight days 

Such situations aie called “deadlocks” When they occur, and 
they often do, the chances aic good foi a “daik hoise” candidate 
to be named as the last minute compionusc Not only was Davis 
this soit of a “daik hoisc,” but Haichng was also m 1920 The 
Republican paity was split between Goveinoi Lowden, General 
Wood, and Pliiam Johnson, and to Ineak the “deadlock” a little 
group of men met “111 a smoke-filled loom of a hotel and named 
the next Piesident of the United Stales” 

Ability and Availability. It was soon demonstialed that Mi 
Plarding was chosen not for his ability, but foi Ins availability He 
was a Scnatoi , he had few enemies and many fiiends lie was allied 
to no single faction Most impoitant of all, he was fioin Ohio 

What makes a candidate available? For one thing he should come 
fiom a laigc state, a state with a scoie 01 moie of electoral votes 
The smallest state to be lepiesentcd 111 the White Plouse (by elec- 
tion) since i860 IS Indiana, which bad fifteen electoial votes The 
second thing is that the state should he a doubtful one The eleven 
states of the “Solid South” have had no piesidential candidate 
since i860 and aie unlikely to have any They aic counted surely 
Demociatic anyway (hairing upsets like 1928) The same sitiia- 
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tion exists in Pennsylvania, which has not voted Demociatic in a 
piesidential election since 1856 Neither has it had a presidential 
candidate since that date The ideal states aic New Yoik and Ohio, 
and so nine of our fifteen Piesidents since 1860 and sixteen of the 
twenty-seven candidates have come fiom these twe states When 
the nominee has been selected the same piocess, nevei quite so long 
drawn out, is used to name the vice presidential candidate The 
vice piesidential candidate is named foi vaiious leasons Some- 
times the place is given to a disappointed candidate foi the piesiden- 
tial nomination Sometimes he is selected to balance the piesidential 
candidate In 1924 the Demociats lan John W Davis, a Wall Stiect 
lawyer and an eastern conservative, foi Piesident, and picked 
Chailes W Biyau, a western Piogiessive, foi Vice Piesident 
Theodore Roosevelt was named foi Vice President m 1900 to lake 
him out of active politics, wheie he was ciusadmg against the “ma- 
chine,” and put him m a veiy inconspicuous place Aftci naming 
the two candidates the delegates go home to launch the campaign 
National Campaigns. The campaign opens officially when the 
nominee is foimally notified of his selection PTe delivers a speech 
of acceptance which eulogizes the paity iccoid and stiikes the key- 
note foi the latei speeches Eveiy advei Using device is used in the 
campaign The candidates usually make a number of speeches, all 
of which aie now bioadcast Thousands of othci speeches aie made 
by lesser lights. Posteis aic distnbnled Anto stickeis are used. 
Eveiy possible appeal is made The actual management of the cam- 
paign is shared by the national committee and by the candidate 
There aie also campaigns to be conducted in the “off-yeais,” that 
is yeais like 1934, 193S, and so on, in which there aie Congi essional 
elections but no voting foi Piesident These campaigns aie less 
sensational but are important both to the party m power and to the 
paity which hopes to leturn to powei two years hence 

Primaries. For almost all offices othei than Piesident and Vice 
President, at least in most states, the nominations aie made not in 
conventions but by diiect primaiy vote These piimaiics aie usually 
held in the spimg 01 eaily summer hefoie the elections in Novem- 
ber In the primary campaigns it is eveiy man for himself, although 
the paity organization fiequently has an “appioved ticket” In 
states which arc regularly carried by a certain party, as in the Solid 
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South, the piunaiy campaign ib more impoitant than the final elec- 
tion Candidates fiequently spend more time and money on the pu- 
mary than on the election 

Campaign Expenditures. That political campaigns arc costly is 
fairly evident Some large expendituies on piesidential campaigns 
aie as follows 


McKinley Campaign (1896) 
Harding Campaign (1920) 
Cox Campaign (1920) 
Coohdge Campaign (19241 
Davis Campaign (1924) 


$3, 500,000 

5.300.000 

1.300.000 
4, 200,000 

900 , 000 


Candidates for the Senate sometimes also spend large sums 


Newberry (Michigan, 192 2I $195,000 

Smith (Illinois, 1926) 253,000 

Vare (Pennsylvania, 1926) 786,000 

Newberry’s election was contested because of the extiavagant 
expenditure Howevei, he was seated, although by a lesolution 
which condemned these expendituies as "haiinful to the mtegnty 
and dignity of the Senate” and “dangcious to the peipetuity of fiee 
government”! Neithci Smith noi Vaie, although legally elected, 
was allowed a scat in the Senate 

Coiigiess has allcmpled to pievcnl excessive use of money in 
elections by requiring a public accounlmg and by limiting the actual 
amounts Many slates have done lihewisc Ilowevei, these efforts 
have not been wholly successful Getting elected is still too costly, 

Campaign Contributions Wheic do these funds come fiom? 
In some cases the candidate is wealthy and can finance his own 
campaign Moie frequently conti ibutions arc solicited Large cor- 
poiatioiis foimeily conti ibuled to both parties until such piactices 
came to be known and frowned upon Some wealthy peisons give 
geneious amounts Then names and the amounts are matters of 
public recoid Of couise thousands of small contributions aie re- 
ceived. 

The Citizen and the Party The study of Ameiican government 
IS inseparably linked to the study of Ameiican paitics. Examples of 
the boss and the paity “machine” have been given in Chapter 5 
Could we get along without paities? It seems doubtful With all 
then evils and shortcomings, they are lathei fiimly established both 
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m custom and in law They are a part of the drama of American 
life 

What IS the pioper role of the citizen^ Should he join a paity^ 
Or should he hold aloof from paity politics and vote for the man, 
not for the oiganization? The answer depends on the circumstances 
surrounding the citizen Usually he will do well to affiliate himself 
with a party This is obviously tiue if he expects to run for office 
But if he is a government employee he should not peimit any party 
activity to Intel fcic with his efficiency Whethei the citizen enters a 
party or not, he can always stand leady to disregard paity ties and 
vote for capable men in preference to inferior ones. The political 
destinies of Ameiica are m the hands of the independent voters 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
SUMMARIZING QUESTIONS 

1 Why was Washington opposed to pai ties’ Are these objections 
still valid’ 

2 What place in Ameiican life did Piesident Coolidge ascribe to 
paities ’ 

3 Trace the development of the Demociatic paity Who have been 
some of Its chief leadeis’ Foi what has it stood’ 

4 Explain the oiigin of the Republican party What have been its 
chief docti ines ’ Who have been some of the important leadei s ’ 

5 Why did Mr Kent state that the Democratic paity is the only truly 
national paity’ 

6 In what section of the counliy does the Republican paity lack a 
functioning oigamzation’ Explain the leason foi this 

7 Why is theie such a large disagreement between the popular vote 
and the corresponding electoial vote’ Should anything be done to 
adjust this dispaiity’ 

8 What has been the work of the minor parties’ 

9 What is the significance of progressives and radicals being in both 
major parties’ What have some political students suggested should 
take place m political alignments’ 

10 What IS the puipose of political parties’ 

11 What is the work of the party club’ 

12 What IS the woik of the party committee’ 

13 Explain the activities and work of a national convention 

14. What IS a paity platfoim’ 

15 What IS the significance of the statement that a man is nominated 
not for his ability but for his availability’ 
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16 What states have piovided the bulk o£ the Presidents and Vice 
Piesidents since 1860^ Why has this been tiue? 

17 What have been some typical campaign expenditui cs ^ Why were 
Vare and Smith refused seats in the United States Senate^ 

18 What should piobably be the altitude of citizens toward political 
paities^ 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Study one of the niinoi p.nties and icpoi t to the class on its historyj 
Its piogiaiii, and its geiicial impoilancc 

2 Would you favoi a “ic-aligiiinent” of political paities^ Of what 
soit^ 

3 Debate the question, Resolved Evety citizen should become an 
active member of some political party 


COMMUNITY PROBLEMS 

I. What aie the activities of the local paity committees in youi com- 
munity 01 county? Who aic the memhcis? If a campaign is in 
progiess visit the local hcadquaitcis ol one of the paitics and 
leport on its woik 

2 Is theie a political club of one of the paities in youi waid? If so, 
what has been its social and political activities in the past year? 
What aic the qualifications foi meiiibciship? Aie any of your lela- 
tives memhcis? 

3 Repoit on the histoiy of political paities in youi community since 
i860 Which has been the dominant paity? Who have been some 
of the piomincnl patty leadeis and impoilant local candidates for 
state 01 national offices? How do political paities make it easy for 
the citizen to participate 111 local, state, and national govei mnents ? 
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Chapter 23 POLITICS AS A HOBBY 


The Purposes or this Ciiapieu 

1 To explain liow people become inteiested in politics 

2 To show how and why politics is the gi eat Aniei ican game 

People vary to a great degiee in the interest which they display 
in the activities, Issues, and personalities of onr political life There 
are some who come to develop such an interest in things political 
that they make a profession of public life and public seivicc (For 
this see Chaptei 24 ) Then theie aie others, large nuinbeis of whom 
too often aie not inteiested in political events and issues They aie 
disappointed about the things governments do and the success with 
which they do them; they usually do not vote, they have the ability 
to master the details of politics but do not try to exercise a mastery 
over their political fortunes These people are frequently unin- 
formed, they complain about their government, often they are 
amused about the people who manifest an interest They are pei- 
sons who, because of their indifference, aie really not qualified to 
live in a demociatic society 

Politics an Avocation. Between these two types of people, those 
who make a profession of politics and those who show no interest 
in the details of the art, we find a large number who make politics 
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something of a hobby These citizens know the politicians of their 
city, county, and state quite as well as the boys and men know the 
professional baseball playeis They can tell who ran for Mayor 
twenty yeais ago, who was elected, and by what majority They 
can lecall the names of the candidates for sheriff in a campaign 
that IS now misty with age, and they relate, with pride, the pait 
they played m the nomination and election of then paity’s candi- 
date foi Cong less 01 maybe for comity cleik They regale and 
sometimes bore their fi lends with accounts of their experiences 
while attending county, state, 01 national conventions, or maybe of 
the conversation which they had with candidates for unimpoitant 
offices They tell their neighbors and their grandchildren of the 
party strife, of the torch light parades, of the paity celebrations 
and baibecues which weie pievalent when Cleveland or McKinley 
or Wilson ran for President They lelate with much enthusiasm 
the year they helped to elect their candidate to the state Senate and 
they recall with pride the time that they accompanied the local 
political marching club to participate in the ceremonies attending 
the inauguration of the Governor. They relate the circumstances 
attending the appearance 111 their town 01 city of a presidential 
candidate, or they claim to be one of the few persons in their city 
who voted for Grant 01 Cleveland These are the pei sons who may 
have known one 01 more county bosses and now entertain their 
friends with leminiscences of their early acquaintance These are 
the people who make politics a hobby They like it because it is a 
kind of game which provides some excitement and pleasure They 
do not give all of their time to political activities To them it is a 
pursuit in which they engage only on occasional days, during the 
weeks of a political campaign and its accompanying election, or 
during the liouis aftei which they have finished their legular work 
Participating in Local Politics. As a rule the peisons who can 
be thought of as making a hobby of politics are citizens who par- 
ticipate in local political life They become candidates for alderman 
or councilman or they seek election to the school board They re- 
ceive appointments as election officials or they may aspire to become 
justice of the peace, road commissionei , or township supervisor If 
they are socially prominent they may be satisfied with an appoint- 
ment by the court or by the Governoi to the board of managers of 
a public institution which position carries honor but no salary 
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Flank R Kent,^ a distinguished commentatoi on Ameiican political 
hie, describes this type quite accurately when he wiites 

Then, loo, inespeclive of the selfish inlciest, the ihing that gets him 
into the game is veiy often an mstinctnc love of politics It is hoin in 
many men It is in then blood It is, aftei all, the gieat Ameiican 
game, and more people aic actively intcicstcd in it than in baseball 
football, hoisc lacing oi pokei And they aie getting inoie numeious 
all the time 

Theie aie in cvciy city many Ihoiisands of men who love to talk 
politics, pull political wiics, mix in political fights, join in political aigu- 
ments, stand on the coinei oi in the waid dub and exchange political 
\icws These natural politicians peimeate the gicat middle classes of the 
coimtiy They aic not so nuiiicioiis in the distiicts wheie the wealthy 
live They aie raiely found in “socielv” oi among the class that refers 
to itself as the "intelligentsia,” but among the “plain people” they arc 
numerous, viiile and active They coloiii life in most of the waids of any 
gloat city — and those who hccomc faclois in a political organization 
form a lespected and envied class 

Ml Kent may be wrong ni saying that a desiie to paiticipate m 
politics is bom in many men and that it is in their blood These 
persons as hoys, as young men and as oldei men, we would find, 
are subjected to this gieat game, and, being exposed to it, they 
come to like it Heie is a boy, exposed to the woi kings of the 
county machine through the activities of the county boss who lives 
in his village, who comes to have an unejuent liable tlnist foi political 
gossip and activity Thcie is the woman who as a gnl was exposed 
to the political convei sation, plans, and pei sonahtics which weie a 
pait of hei household because of the active pait which hci fatliei 
took m politics Flere is the man whose aiclent inlciest m politics 
dates from the time when he was accustomed to accompany his 
paients about their town on election nights to secuie the election 
returns Then theie is the man who icceivccl his first expeiience 
with political life from his associations in his father’s place of 
business, which chanced to be the gatheimg place for the political 
wiseacres of the neighboihood Joseph Tumulty,- the secretaiy to 
President Wilson, gives us a vivid account of the impiessions 

’■From The Gieaf Game of Poltlics, p 29, copyright 1923, 1930, by Double- 
day, Doran & Co, Inc Reprinted by pei mission 

“Fiom IVoodtaw Wthoii at / Know Him, pp 1-2, copyright 1921, by Dou- 
bleday, Doian & Co, Inc Reprinted by pci mission 
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which he received as a boy from the men who gathered to talk 
and to exchange views . 

My dear fathei, Philip Tumulty, a wounded soldiei of the Civil War, 
after serving an appienticeship as an non moulder under a delightful. 
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wholesouled Englishman, opened a Iitlle groceiy store on Wayne 
Street, Jersey City, where were laid the foundation stones of his 
modest f 01 tune and wheie, by his fine common sense, poise, and judg- 
ment, he soon established himself as the leadei of a Demociatic faction 
m that neighbouihood This modest little place soon became a political 
laboiatory foi me In the evening, aiound the plain, old-fashioned 
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counters, seated upon ban els, and boxes, the intciesting cliaiactcis o£ 
the neighbouiliood gatheicd, representing as they did the leading active 
political forces in that quaint cosmopolitan community 

No matter how fai back my memory turns, I cannot lecall when I 
did not hear politics discussed — not ward politics only, but frequently 
the politics of the nation and the woild In that giocciy stoie, from 
the lips of the plainest folk who came heie, vveie earned on serious 
discussions of the tariff, the money question, 0111 loieign iclations, and 
all phases of the then famous Vene/uehm question, which in those days 
threatened to set two continents on file 

One can see wheie Mr. Tunntlty, later to he a legislator and secie- 
tary to Woodrow Wilson, leccivcd the Iicginnings of his political 
training. It came to him quite casually fiom the neighbors with 
whom his family lived It comes to many boys and giils fiom such 
sources, fiom men who do not make a business of politics but 
merely have it as a hobby 

Helping a Friend Those who have politics as a hobby give con- 
siderable time and attention to helping then fi icnds These fellows 
will take time to encouiage support of one of their accpiamtances 
who IS a candidate for city 01 for county office, and they will not 
expect any financial icward foi giving the support They aie likely 
to encourage the aiipomtuicnt of an acquaintance to the police force 
or to such a position as the janitoiial staft of the school system 
In case of any misfortune Ijefalhng an acquaintance these persons 
will be sme to give and to encouiage the giving of assistance They 
speak a “good word” for their acquaintances , they are on friendly 
teims with many people; their fellow citi/.ens usually speak well of 
them Tliey do favois genciously because the help which they give 
does not cost money, hut is ineiely based upon the good will of 
otheis They attend fimeials; they attempt to dispense chanty, 
they will do favors for anyone who is willing to receive them If 
they aie on good teims with the police 01 the piosecutmg attorney 
they will say a “good woid” for then friends in order to quash an 
indictment, release a piisoner, secure the dismissal of a case, 01 
secuie some other form of leniency They engage in political activ- 
ity, as all politicians piactice the ail, by doing favors and by re- 
ceiving them These men encouiage comm unity enterprises — 
playgi ounds, holiday celebiations, and old home weeks They aie 
boosters and want to see their communities make pi ogress It is by 
giving assistance, of one kind 01 anolhci, to a sufficiently large 
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number of acquaintances that the man who engages in politics as a 
hobby may come to make it a piofession 

Getting Out the Vote. One of the challenging conditions which 
accompanies paiticipation in politics is the job of getting the voters 
to the polls on election day Usually the precinct captains have little 
difficulty in seeming many young men who will drive then cars all 
day to haul supporters of their ticket to the polls As a rule these 
persons are paid a small sum of money foi their sei vices, often as 
much as ten dollars for the day, but some are known to perform 
this service for no compensation The job of getting out the vote 
requires a considerable number of workeis and it provides an ap- 
prenticeship m politics for many who later advance in the control 
of the party’s machine KenP describes these workers well when he 
writes, referring to the party bosses 

Where most of them really stalled was as a paid runnei or messenger, 
employed on piiniaiy oi general election day by the piecinct executive 
to help get out the vote Foi this they were paid from $2 50 to $5 
Nineteen out of twenty of the piofessional city bosses were fiist politi- 
cally active in this way, and many of them were too young to vote at 
the time 

This kind of job appeals to men and also to women and many 
are eager to scive their paity The woik is diainatic and exciting, 
and those who do it feel that they are serving some good cause It 
offers competition in that each woiker knows that theie is opposi- 
tion to Ins ticket and that the opponents aie also piovidmg trans- 
poitation for those who will be likely to vote their ticket The 
workers lesoit not only to providing transportation but also to 
calling at the homes personally, and to telephoning to remind their 
acquaintances of a favorite candidate 

Watching Governmental Action. Theie are many citizens who 
attend the sessions of legislative bodies for something of the same 
reason that people witness athletic contests Such persons look 
upon these sessions as places where they can find some excitement, 
or sometimes, as places where they can actually observe some of 
the processes of government at work They are intrigued by the 
activity or they may be fascinated by the work of some members of 
the legislative body If one attends the meetings of the city council 

^From The Gicaf Came of Politics, p 80, copyright 1923, 1930, by Double- 
day, Doran & Co , Inc Reprinted by permission 
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he will always find a number of poisons who come to look on Some 
aie critical ohserveis, otheis may not have any othei place to go 
Then, too, theie aie always a laige mimhei of people listening ui on 
the sessions of the state legislatmes and of Congicss and even on 
the many committee healings which aie held by these bodies The 
investigations into the oil scandals in 1923, conducted 1jy a Senate 
committee under the direction of Thomas J Walsh of Montana, 
and the investigations of the banking piacticcs by a committee, for 
which Feidmand Pccora was counsel, wcic pieces of committee 
work which extended over months and atti acted many auditois and 
obseiveis 

Furtheimoie, the courts, and chiefly the criminal couits, always 
have large numbeis of visitors Some of these people attend be- 
cause they imdcistand the questions involved in the case, otheis 
because they want to see the defendant, to some a comt tiial is an 
exciting event, otheis attend because they want to listen to the 
testimony given by the witnesses , still othci s because they have little 
else to do Much of the attendance at these events is caused by the 
fact that those attending think that the occasion will piovide a 
“good show ” 

Many of these persons succeed m leai nmg much about how gov- 
einmeiit actually functions, though they may not and usually do not 
know anything about the iheoiy and the oiigm of government, 
Then observations arc dulled by lack of tiaining, hut again then 
observations aic rendeied moie valualilc by the many bonis which 
they spend in looking ovei the scenes of goveinment in action 

Widening One’s Circle of Acquaintances. Politics, foi some 
people, IS a means of widening then ciiclc of acquaintances Some 
of these persons secure election as piccinct committeemen because 
it affords them an oppoitunity scveial times a year to associate 
with other memheis of the county or the ward committee Asso- 
ciations in politics for these peisons are coinparalde to the associa- 
tions which men and women often form in fiatcinal gioups Theie 
is a sense of satisfaction in knowing the paity Icadcis at the othei 
end of the county, m anothci pail of the Congressional district, or 
even m a distant pait of the waid 

The political machine (see Chapter 22) is always suppoited by 
the political dull These clubs, located 111 each waid 01 each district 
of our laige cities, aie places whcie paity memheis congiegate It 
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is here that one can meet the party workers and those who aspire 
to be party leaders Polrtrcs, as vrewed from the party club house, 
provides an opportunity to meet friends, to make new acquaint- 
ances, to learn the gossip and the political predictions — in brief, to 
do those things which many citizens would do elsewhere if the 
political club house were not provided for them 

The regular conventions of the party and the associations in the 
political clubs are not the only means by which we use politics to 
become acquainted with people The party oigamzation is certain 
to hold 1 allies, picnics, beach parties, clam bakes, boat excursions, 
and other activities These are offered as rewards to the citizens 
who have supported, or are likely to support, the party’s candidates 
They aie enjoyed loo by the party workers, for they piovide an- 
other occasion to meet the voters and become acquainted with them 

Engaging in politics as a hobby is often accompanied by the 
citizen’s identification with one 01 more fraternal organizations and 
lodges These organizations, at their meetings and conventions, give 
the politician another opportunity to meet old friends and to make 
new acquaintances Some men, in anticipating candidacies for public 
office, no doubt join lodges with a view to widening their ciicle of 
acquaintances, thereby gaming favor with the electorate in geneial 
To be well connected frateinally is one way of making progress in 
politics 

Supplementing the Business. Men make a hobby of politics 
partly because they think it is an excellent way of supplementing 
their income or their business Membeiship on the piccmct com- 
mittee, which makes one a mcmbei of the county or the ward com- 
mittee, depending upon whether one lives in the open country or in a 
large city, gives the party worker an opportunity to handle con- 
sideiable sums of money, some of which he may be able to keep 
for his own use When a candidate seeks the nomination for a 
county office which pays a good salaijq he may attempt to secure 
the support of the county boss If the support is given he is likely 
to secure the nomination If there is no boss 01 if he thinks he can 
bleak the control of the boss, he may seek the support of the 
precinct committeemen He does this by calling on them and if they 
aie at all sympathetic toward his candidacy the candidate is likely 
to leave with tlie committeeman a contribution of $10 to $25 which 
the party worker is expected to use m furthering the political for- 
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tunes of the candidate If enough candidates call upon this particu- 
lai committeeman, and they often do, his income may be enhanced 
by as much as $ioo oi $200 At the tune of the geucial election the 
precinct woikeis again have access to money supplied, this time, 
by the paity oigani/ation Again, the woikeis aie often able to 
icserve a laigc poition of this money foi themselves 

While the jiaity woikei often uses his paity connections to m- 
ciease his mcoiiie diiectly m small ainoiuiLs, he is also certain to 
use his paity aflihations to mcicasc Ins Imsincss indirectly Young 
lawyers often become active in politics because political activity 
may bung them clients, 01 even liettci, it may bung an appoint- 
ment as city attorney, as counsel foi the school board, or even as 
an assistant to the piosecuting attoiney An illustiation of this is 
the young lawyei, politically active, who is counsel foi the park 
coiniinssion, foi the school boaid, and for the city government His 
fees fiom these three souices guarantee him a substantial income 
Theie are also oppoitumtics for establishing close contacts between 
politics and the insuiance, bonding, and leal estate business Many 
men who liavc had political connections have succeeded m selling 
leal estate to the city at good puces Or, they are able thiough their 
political contacts to fuinisli the bonds, with nice fees attached, foi 
all pel sons in the city goveinmcnt A Mayor of a laige city was 
once accused of lequiiing all lionded officials of the city to secure 
then bonds thumgh lus bonding ofhcc Men engaged m the con- 
ti acting business aie fiequcntly active in politics because they think 
it IS necessaiy to establish friendly iclations with meinbcis of the 
dominant political jiarties in older to sccuie contiacts for sheets, 
roads, bridges, public buildings, furnishings, and other public im- 
provements Thcic are many business men who have chosen politics 
as a hobby “Jim” McNichol, state Senator from Philadelphia for 
many yeais, was m the conti acting business. Boss Smith of New 
Jeisey of thiity or inoie yeais ago was a liankei, manufactuier, 
and newspaper ownci , Samuel Instill, whose money was used 
lavishly m Illinois politics, was a utility magnate, the Vaies, George, 
Edwaid, and William, weie the bosses of Philadelphia for many 
yeais and were engaged m the coiiti acting and sticet cleaning busi- 
ness Maik Hanna, who did much to sliajie the destinies of the 
McKinley era, was anothei mflucnlral husmess man who made a 
hobby of politics. The moic humble pohUcian, especially in oui 
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large cities, who uses politics as a hobby, is likely to have a type 
of business by which he can be on fiiendly terms with his sup- 
poiteis He may be the propiietor of a cigar store, of a pool hall, 
or some other small entei prise, where he is available for advice 
and for help to his suppoiters, and where he can see the people 
fiom whom he expects support 

The business man is often able to play a prominent part in polit- 
ical life, not as a candidate or as a framei of policies, but chiefly 
as a contributor to the campaign funds of the parties This often 
becomes a vicious influence in politics, for when carried to ex- 
tremes, it amounts to little less than the purchasing of elections 

Newspaper Men and Politics. Newspaper work has provided 
one impoitant field m which the workeis have natuially taken to 
politics as a hobby This is illustrated in part by the extent to which 
newspaper men, chiefly owners of papers, have dabbled in politics, 
and also by the influence which they have exerted in gaming the 
confidence of men prominent in pulihc life In the foimer class, 
those wlio have actually been active in the political sphere m addi- 
tion to their legular work are such men as the two whom Franklin 
Roosevelt appointed to posts as ambassadors One was Robert 
Bingham, the ownei of the Louisville Courier- Journal, who was 
made amliassador to Gieat Biitam and the other was Claude G 
Bowers, at one time the chief editoiial writer of the New Yoik 
Evening World, the author of a number of hooks dealing with 
political characters of prominence, who was named ambassador to 
Spam Mr Bowers was the temporary chairman of the Democratic 
National Convention m 1928 and by his writings as well as by his 
speaking is considered a distinct asset to the Democratic party 
Josephus Daniels, an owner of newspapers in North Carolina, has 
served as Secietaiy of Navy and also as ambassador to Mexico. 
Walter Hines Page, editor, publisher, and intimate friend of 
Woodrow Wilson, seived as ambassador to Great Britain Louis 
McHenry Howe, the confidential adviser and secietary to Franklin 
Roosevelt, was a newspaper man before he became associated with 
the man who became a state Senator, Assistant Secretary of Navy, 
Governor, and President Rud Hynicka, one of the chief lieutenants 
of Boss George Cox in Cincinnati a quartei of a century ago, had 
been a newspaper reporter before his active association with Cox 
and others 111 the management of what was then the most effective 
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political machine in any Amciican ulj Joseph Medill, a Chicago 
newspaper man of the laltei pait of the nineteenth centuiy, ex- 
erted a considciable influence on Illinois politics, while David Stem 
the present ownei of the Philadelphia Rcco>d, is leputed to have 
been a strong influence ui the ovcithiow of the Varc machine in 
Philadelphia Wairen Woith Railcy, the cditoi of the Johnstown 
(Pennsylvania) Demooal, was anothei editor who was active m 
politics and was elected to Congicss on seveial occasions. 

Theie is anothci gioup of ncws])apei nicMi who have not actually 
competed for public office but, tbiongh then wiitings, have clone 
much to influence public aflaus William Allen White, the Kansas 
jomnahst, has left his impiessions upon tlie politics of his state, 
and his opinions aie quoted widely thioughout the couiitiy lieniy 
Watterson, m his day, was an active paity man Walter Lippinann 
and David Lawieuce aie comraentatois on public cjuestions whose 
writings aie widely leacl Lippmann, author of many books, has 
doubtless done much to influence opinion on many public cptestions 
Mark Sullivan and Frank Kent have been given somewhat to justi- 
fying the actions of their lespective political parties, while James 
Keiney, editor of two Tienton papeis, is supposed to have had 
much to do with shaping the policies of W^oodrow Wilson, while 
he was Govcrnoi and later when he became Piesident William 
Randolph Hears! has dabbled iii politics and through his chain of 
newspapers has exeitcd much influence on the political decisions of 
our nation Fie once aspiied to be the senaloiial candidate m New 
Yoik but Alfred E Smith, as the Demociatic candidate foi Gov- 
ernor, lefused to lun on the same ticket with him FIis New Yoik 
Journal is ci edited with having pioduccci jiopular sympathy for the 
Spamsh-Ameiican Wai FIis papeis, strongly nationalistic, have 
geneially opposed enhance into the League of Nations, adheience 
to the Woild Court, and the iccogmlion of Russia They have 
uiged Intel veiition m Mexico and have always held an unwar- 
ranted suspicion of the influence of Japan During 1935 the Fleaist 
papers earned on a drive against a reputed “red” menace in the 
United States, concentiatmg attention on colleges and college pro- 
fessors 

Predicting the Results Just as boys and men are given to mak- 
ing piedictions on the outcome of the season’s oigaimed baseball, 
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so men, and occasionally women, are given to spending their leisure 
time in making estimates of the results of the coming election Thus 
men make a list of the states which they expect the Republican 
candidate for Piesident to cany in the coming election, 01 those 
which the Democratic candidate may carry, and theieby demonstrate 
the lelative coiiectness of their judgment on the outcome Simi- 
laily, we find interested party membcis making estimates of the 
majoiity which a given candidate will leceive in their county, in 
their Congiessional district, or in their assembly district. Just as 
iiifonncd persons in baseball know the approximate number of 
home luns which a celebiated player will hit during a playing sea- 
son, and the approximate batting average of all prominent playeis, 
so informed political piophets know the majorities which must be 
won in certain wards, counties, and cities if a particular ticket is to 
win the election Political observeis know that it is necessary for 
the Democrats to cany New York City by about 500,000 plurality^ 
if the party is to caiiy the state They also know that a substantial 
Democratic majority is needed in Baltimore if that party carries 
Maiylancl They are familiar with the fact that if the Republican 
vote in the noithein counties of New Jersey approximates 50 per 
cent of the vote cast, the party will enjoy a sweeping victory in the 
state The citizen who makes a hobby of politics knows that it is 
practically impossible for candidates to win in Pennsylvania unless 
they cany Allegheny and Philadelphia Counties They also know 
that a substantial lead is needed in Cook County if the Democratic 
candidates aie to be victorious in Illinois These observers usually 
know of certain precincts, counties, and districts which are good 
baiometeis of the outcome Such areas aie quite independent in 
then voting and merely serve to indicate that as they vote the elec- 
tion IS likely to be decided After seeming returns from these 
distiicts the observer can make fairly accurate estimates of the 
extent of the victory for certain candidates and parties. This ability 
to make observations and intelligent estimates accounts for the 
leasoimble acctnacy of the newspapers m predicting, soon after the 

'111 1932 Hoover defeated Roosevelt in up-state New York by approxi- 
mately 373,000 Roosevelt carried the state by a handsome majority because 
he had a pluiality of nearly 900,000 in New York City In 1928 Hoover car- 
ried New York State over Smith for President by 104,000 votes Smith ear- 
ned New York City liy only 450,000, however 
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polls close, the majorities which winning candidates will have. Thus 
the newspapers, within a few hours after the polls closed m 1932, 
announced the election of Franklin Roosevelt The Chicago Tribune, 
appearing on the streets long befoie midnight of election day, re- 
ported that Flerbeit Hoover would receive 82 electoial votes He 
actually received, when all of the returns weie in, 59 votes This 
paper in its early 1 eports claimed seven states cai 1 led by Hoovei , 
he actually earned six states The New York Tunes, 111 its early 
morning edition following the election, repoitcd that Roosevelt 
earned foity states with two doubtful ITe actually cained forty- 
two states Even though all piecmcts are not lepoited a full day 
after the polls are closed, nevertheless the newspapeis, through 
informed ohseiveis, are able to make quite accurate estimates of 
the outcome a few hours after the piehmiirary reports are available, 
Taking Straw Ballots. One of the interesting and sometimes 
exciting piactices which accompanies elections is the taking of stiaw 
votes A straw vote consists of taking a ballot befoie the election 
actually occuis Stiaw votes aie conducted in factoiies, in clubs, m 
offices, in stoies, and sometimes on street corneis The more reliable 
ones, because they aie based on larger numbers of ballots which are 
secured from a widei aiea, arc conducted by newspapeis and maga- 
zines Metropolitan newspapeis frequently print ballots in the paper 
which may be lemoved, maiked, and mailed to the newspaper office 
by the rcadeis of the paper The Litaary Digest, during recent 
presidential campaigns, has made reliable estimates on the outcome 
of the elections by means of the straw votes which it has taken 
This information is gathered by mailing ballots to peisons who live 
in all paits of the United States As the ballots aie leturiied a count 
IS made, and publicity is given to the results in this magazine and, 
jn turn, in the newspapers which see value in the returns 
Watching the Returns. Many citizens who make politics a hobby 
are ceitam to await the leturns from the election boards on the 
nights of the pi unary and of the general elections They do this by 
assembling in laige ciowds before the bulletin boards of newspapei 
offices where they await the announcements, m one form 01 another, 
of the returns which are assembled as the minutes and the hours of 
the evening pass These ciowds commence to asseinlrle soon after 
the polls close and remain cjuite fiecjuently until after midnight, by 
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which time the results of the election aie usually no longei in doubt 
Many who watch the returns visit the theaters and halls which are 
used as headquaiters foi the night by each political party iii the citv, 
m the district, or in the county At these places one is likely to see 
the party leaders, and here the paity workers gather to make then 
returns and to secure the reports on the election Those persons who 
do not care to visit the newspaper bulletin boards and the party 
headquarters may lemain at home for the evening of election day 
where they can check leturns from the radio, or phone the news- 
paper offices foi the latest information on the results There aie 
many citizens who make an event of election night by giving oi by 
attending parties, by tramping the streets foi returns, and by pai- 
ticipating in victory paiades. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
SUMMARIZING QUESTIONS 

1 What thiee classes of citizens may be made upon the basis of then 
inteiest and activity in politics’ 

2 What IS theie about politics that attiacts those who make it a 
hobby ’ 

3 What often leads people into active participation in politics’ 

4 What were the eaily expenences of Joseph Tumulty that caused 
him to become active in political life? 

5 What activities often seive as stepping stones to political influence’ 

6 What is meant by the political club ’ What need does it fill in a 
community ’ 

7 What Intel esting governmental activities attiact laige numbeis ot 
onlookers ’ 

8 How can politics widen one’s circle of acquaintances’ 

9 In what ways may politics supplement one’s business income’ 

10 Give examples of people who have made politics a supplement to 
business 

n Why aie lawyers often politically active’ 

12 What has been the influence of newspapei men on politics’ Why 
aie they in a good position to become political foices’ 

13 What means may be used in predicting political results’ Why is 
this an interesting pastime to many people’ 

14 What is meant by a straw ballot’ What magazines and newspapei s 
regularly take straw ballots’ 

15 What are the activities of large numbers of people on election nights ’ 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Ciiticize the use of politics as a means of supplementing one’s 
income Can you (listmjtuish between legitimate and illegitimate 
means of doing this? 

2 What would be the effect on political life in gencial if laigc iiiimbeis 
of our citizens made politics <i hobby? How might this affect pio- 
fessional politicians ? 


COMMUNITY PROBLEMS 

I. Aie you acquainted with any peisons m youi community who make 
a hobby ot politics? What docs then paitieipation consist of? How 
did they come to be mtcicsted in politics? 

2 Is any impoi lance attached to voting in youi piecinct, youi waid 
youi county, oi youi state? Why? Plave you evei spent the cvenin? 
of election day in getting ictuins? What did you and youi fuends 
do? 

3 On the basis of the vote of two and of four ycais oailiet can you 
pi edict the outcome of the next election in youi congressional 
distiict? 
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Chapter 24 PUBLIC SERVICE AS A CAREER 

TnE Purposes or this Chapter 

1 To show how some distinguished persons have made public service 
a career 

2 To explain how one may enter political life 

3 To depict the opportunities for a caicer m public life 

We have obseived that many citizens are inteiested in maintain- 
ing the political machine (Chapter 22), and that othei citizens are 
interested in politics merely as a hohby (Chaptei 23) Fmthermore, 
we shall see that some men have made careers for themselves in 
politics These men either choose public seivice as their life-work as 
othei s choose medicine, theology, law, teaching, business, raili oading, 
or the trades, or more often they diift into it Any man 01 woman 
who devotes the major poition of his life to holding office or work- 
ing for the government in a subordinate capacity may he said to 
have made a career of public service. There arc many persons who 
have done this We shall turn to a consideration of some of the more 
distinguished ones in older to look at some of the significant things 
which they did and to see something of the forces and factors which 
attracted them to politics. 
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Some Distinguished Public Servants 

Theodore Roosevelt. Thcodoie Roosevelt was such a man Dui- 
ing his life he was a member of the New York Assembly, a delegate 
to many party conventions, a memlier of the United States Civil 
Service Commission, Police Commibsioner of New Yoik City, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy, an aimy officet. Governor of New 
Yoik, Vice Piesident and Piesidcnt of the United States Pie was 
in some public employment twenty-two out of the thirty-nine years 
he lived after finishing college Even after he letired fiom the Pi esi- 
dency he remained active as a critic of political progiams and of 
public officials It has been said of him that from i88S until his 
death in 1919, he was ncvei for one instant a private citizen Always 
he was active in public affairs 

Born into an atmospheie of culture and refinement, educated in 
the oldest and most exclusive of schools, inheiiting a foitunc which 
exempted him fiom earning his living, Roosevelt took an early inter- 
est in politics. Befoie he left Plaivaid he was affiliated with a politi- 
cal club Soon aftei he became active in the Republican distiict club 
near his New York City home This association brought to him the 
paity nomination for the New Yoik Assembly and, lalei, his election 

His budding political career was temporanly halted by ill health 
and the young Roosevelt spent two years on a western lanch PI ere 
he gamed moie than vigoious good health , he also secured the con- 
fidence and respect of western people and of hundreds of persons 
fiom all ranks of life Later when he organized a volunteer cavalry 
regiment for the Spanish- Amci ican War, the “Rough Riders” as he 
called them, he fonned it from a mixtuie of untutored western cow- 
boys and aristocratic Harvaid sportsmen 

In 1886 he was the unsuccessful Republican candidate for Mayor 
of New York City Shoitly afterwards he began six years of seivice 
on the United States Civil Seivicc Commission, where he fought 
strongly to apply the merit system in the appointment of federal 
office holders Later as Police Commissionei of New York City 
he attempted to improve the police service, to secure the enforce- 
ment of all laws, and also to protect the light of minoiity groups to 
enjoy fieedom of assembly and speech Aftei that he became Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy where he exposed the weaknesses in 
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equipment and in the training of the navy personnel He became 
what is known as a “big navy” man and coined the phiase whicli 
has become famous among the advocates of piepaiedness, “Speak 
softly, but cany a big stick” Roosevelt thought of the navy as the 
“big stick” of the United States When he was President he occa- 
sionally came to grips with Congress because they were not always 
willing to appiove his lequests for naval appi opi lations 

After a shoit but active campaign m Cuba dm mg the Spamsh- 
Amencan Wai m the summei of 1898, Roosevelt letuined to New 
Yoik and was elected Governor. Two years later he was chosen 
Vice President of the United States and succeeded to the Presidency 
on Septembei 14, 1901, after the death of President McKinley 
Theie weie many persons who piedicted, and a few who hoped, 
that Roosevelt’s election to the unimportant and inconspicuous office 
of Vice Piesident would mark the end of his political caieer Roose- 
velt himself had some misgivings on the mattei Instead he was 
suddenly elevated into the highest office, and soon came to be lecog- 
nized as one of the most forceful and dynamic persons to sit in the 
presidential chair 

Pait of this was due to his extraordinaiy eneigy and versatility 
As President he took the lead in the building of the Panama Canal, 
m the settling of the Russo-Japanese War, m the aibitiation of such 
severe labor disputes as the Anthracite Coal Stnke of 1902, 111 the 
attempts to contiol the trusts, and in popularizing the conseivation 
of natural lesources In the midst of his busy days as President he 
found time for making an unusually large numbei of contacts with 
scientific men, literal y men, and many other peisons He seemed to 
have lead almost eveiything and could talk interestingly on almost 
any subject Pie was active in outdoor sports, hiking, riding, hunt- 
ing, and camping, and even when past middle-age was an enthusi- 
astic devotee of tennis Like many other public men he wrote exten- 
sively, essays, editorials, and several volumes of longer works He 
lived what he liked to call “The Stienuous Life ” 

But much of Roosevelt’s strength lay in a sinceie devotion to the 
public welfare While it may be said that his record of leform was 
not entirely consistent, and even though he may have sometimes 
been unduly ambitious for himself, these criticisms, even if true, 
detract m no way fiom his personal and political integrity He knew, 
perhaps better than any man of his time, the wishes and desiies of 
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the people, not oE one class alone, but of all classes He was always 
courageous and vigorous Aftei he left the Presidency he tiaveled 
the world, he explored the tiopics, he hunted big game, but he never 
lost his close touch with politics He made a diamatic though un- 
successful race foi the Presidency in igi2. He then retired to his 
home wheie he kept up a constant stieam of wiitten comment on 
public affairs PIis daughtei Alice became the wife of Nicholas 
Longworth, Congressman from Ohio and Speakei of the House of 
Repi eseiitatives for seveial yeais PIis son, Theodoie, has also been 
active in state and national politics 
William Jennings Bryan. William Jennings Bryan, in addition 
to the piactice of law, to lecturing, and to editoiial work, devoted a 
considerable shaie of Ins life to public service Pie served for four 
years in Congress, he was a delegate to five national party conven- 
tions, he was a candidate for the United States Senate, he com- 
manded troops dm ing the Spanibh-American War, he was Secretary 
of State under Piesident Wilson Foi almost two decades he was 
the most influential pci son in the Dcmociatic party, wielding enough 
influence to secuie the piesidcntial nomination for himself on three 
occasions (1896, igoo, and igo8) and to dictate the nomination of 
Woodrow Wilson in 1912 In 1920 he was an influential figure at 
the Democratic National Convention m San Fiancisco, and as late 
as 1924, twenly-eight yeais after his fust presidential nomination, 
he was wielding a stiong influence m his party’s national convention 
m New Yoik The remarkable lact about Biyan is that while he 
spent an active life m politics, his office holding m the fedeial 
goveinment was limited to about six ycais, foui m Congress and 
two as Secietary of State 

His daughter, Ruth Bryan Owen, was elected to Congress for 
several terms and has scived as Minister to Denmaik Like her 
father she has distinguished heiself as a platloim lecturer, although 
she has not been known as a iiolitical icformer as was her father 

Biyan took an active interest in politics even as a boy At the age 
of sixteen he journeyed to St Louis fiom his home m Illinois to 
attend Ins first National Convention, whcie a policeman assisted 
him into the convention hall thiough a window Aftei that, to the 
time of his death, Bryan attended cveiy National Convention of his 
paity except thicc, and dimng these three absences he was nomi- 
nated foi the Presidency twice When he went to the convention of 
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1895 as a young newspaper man he had little hope of winning the 
presidential nomination, but his party conferred that honoi upon 
him after he delivered his famous “Cross of Gold” speech m defense 
of the unlimited coinage of silvei In his political career he advo- 
cated the free coinage of silver, the independence of the Philippines, 
international peace, the income tax, the diiect primary, and the cuib- 
ing of the power of big business and the trusts He was constantly 
urging his paity to action against the “special privileges” of the few 
In his generation he was one of the leading spokesmen of the aspi- 
rations and hopes of the westein farmers He dreamed of the good 
and happy life for the common man His followers weie many, but 
he was always considered “unsound” by the propertied and privi- 
leged groups 

Biyan was essentially a reformer, but he was patient about achiev- 
ing reforms He knew that all of the desirable things m government 
could not be achieved in a day or even in a decade He seemed 
willing to plod on ceaselessly m order that conditions might be im- 
proved His chief strength lay in the superior appeal he was able to 
make fiom the public platform In the days when the Chautauqua 
was a ptominent institution in our countiy Bryan spoke m many 
places, numbeimg his listeners by the thousands Theie have been 
few men m public life who could talk more pleasingly 01 more 
convincingly In addition to his platform ability he is reputed to 
have had a remarkable ability for remembering those who were his 
supporteis, even though they served m a minor capacity His 
friendly smile convinced people that he was intei ested m them and 
then aspirations 

In his later life he seemed to grow tired of politics and turned to 
social reform He joined the crusade of prohibition legislation In 
conjunction with this activity he opposed the enlightened teaching 
of science in the schools and actually appeared as one of the prose- 
cutois in the Scopes anti-evolution trial in Tennessee 

Robert M La Follette. Another distinguished American citizen 
of recent decades was Robert M La Follette, who devoted thirty- 
four years of his life to holding elective offices He was a county 
attorney for four years, a member of the lower house of Congress 
for SIX years, Governor of Wisconsin for five years, resigning to 
become United States Senator, which position he held from igod 
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until his death in 1925 In 1924 he was the Progressive candidate 
foi Picsideut, polling more than 4,000,000 votes 

La Follette leceived an excellent education in the public schools 
and the state univeisity of his native state, Wisconsin Almost as 
soon as he left college, he entered public life Eventually he devel- 
oped a following of piogressive Republicans who came to control the 
government of the state of Wisconsin Pleie he instigated many 
democratic reforms, The direct primary was enacted so that the con- 
tiol of the paity would ultimately he with the rank and file of the 
party members The raihoad coipoiations and othei jxibhc utilities 
wete put undei iigid control. The tax system was modihcd so that 
the buideii would be shifted to those wealthy persons and corpora- 
tions who weie most able to pay The quality of state admiiiistia- 
tion was gieatly impiovcd and the state umveisity was used exten- 
sively in the co-operative solution of piohlems of state goveinment 

In his years as a Senatoi, La Follette attempted to extend “The 
Wisconsin Idea” to national afilaus lie advocated the use of the 
initiative and the refeiciidum m national elections, the curbing of 
the power of the Supieme Couit, the development of heUei methods 
for the contiol of hig business, national legislation to piotect the 
woikers, the elimination of graft and the spoils system, and the 
maintenance of peace thiougli complete isolation from European 
affairs While all of La Follette’s proposals aroused gieat opposi- 
tion, and he was consideicd to be something of a “ladical” by most 
cituens, he always commanded the respect of his adveisaries due in 
pait to his lecogiiized sincciity and honesty, and in part to the 
dogged and intelligent way in which he woiked 

Actually, of com sc, the countiy has seen a mimhei of the La 
Follette pioposals gam general acceptance liis whole program was 
based on the general principle that the icmcdy for the evils of 
democracy is more demociacy. This he coupled with a conviction 
that it is possible to find expert public officials who aie sincerely 
devoted to the public service 

One son, Robert, Jr , was elected to the vacancy in the Senate 
which his fathei’s death cieated, and still sits (1936), having been 
twice le-elected Another son, Philip, has been elected Governor of 
Wisconsin on two occasions. 

The stoiy of the elder La Follette is that of an ambitious and 
well-educated young man, who set out on a public career and en- 
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countered opposition all along the way He came to control the 
political life of his state through the 1 rigged and fearless methods 
which he used in cariymg issues to the voters He was a tireless 
campaigner and he enjoyed nothing more than the job of discussing 
the political issues of the day with his constituents, whether he was 
Congressman, Governor, or United States Senator 

Other Public Servants. Roosevelt, Bryan, and La Follette of the 
older geneiation of American politicians are not the only men who 
have made public seivice a caieer We might take the case of 
Franklin D Roosevelt who served 111 the state Senate in New Yoik 
Latei he became Assistant Secretary of the Navy and seived m 
this capacity during the Wilson era In 1920 he was the Demo- 
ciatic nominee foi Vice President He has attended a number of 
National Conventions of his party and three times placed the name 
of Alfied E Smith in nomination for the Presidency From 1929 
to 1933 he seived as Governor of New York and in March, 19313, 
became President of the United States Or we might take the 
instance of Calvin Coolidge who held political office almost con- 
stantly fiom 1899 to 1929, when he retired from the Piesidency 
Among other offices, some of which were of minor importance, 
Coolidge was Goveinoi of Massachusetts, Lieutenant-Governor, and 
a membei of the state Senate 

One of the colorful peisons of contemporary political life is 
Fiorella li La Guaidia, elected Mayoi of New York m 1933 Since 
1901, beginning when he was only nineteen years of age, he has 
been almost constantly m the employ of the public He has to his 
Cl edit in public life nine years in the consular and the iinmigiation 
set vice. He served for twelve years as a Congressman and four 
yeais in impoitant posts m the state and in the city governments 
of New Yoik In addition he found time to volunteei for mihtaiy 
seivice during the World Wai Alfred E Smith is another man 
who was in public office almost every day of his life from the time 
he became a cleik in the New Yoik courts in 1895 to the time that 
he retiied as Governoi 111 1929 For twelve yeais he served m the 
state legislature and for eight years (four terms) he gave his state 
highly intelligent political leadership as Governor 

Gifford Pinchot is a dynamic character who served two terms as 
Governoi of Pennsylvania and gave his state a high order of public 
service On three occasions (1914, 1926, and 1934) he was an 
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unsuccessful candidate for the United States Senate He served as 
Commissioner of Foiestiy in Pennsylvania and eaily m his careei 
of public service he was Chief of the Foiestry Service of the United 
States Cordell Hull, befoie his acceptance of the post of Secretaiy 
of State, served in one or the othei houses of Congress foi twenty- 
four years Geoige W Norns of Nebiaska, in the United States 
Senate since 1913, served foi ten yeais m the House Robert F 
Wagner, before his election to the United States Senate, seived 
foi seven years as a justice of the New Yoik Supicnie Court and 
prior to Ills holding that lesponsible position he scived for thiitcen 
yeais m the New Yoik Senate Hiram Johnson, hefoie his election 
to the United States Senate, was governor of California Wilhara 
E Boiah has given the best yeais of bis life to the seivice of his 
countiy in the Senate 

Charles Evans Hughes has been Governoi of New Yoik, twice 
a member of the United States Sttpieme Court, resigning once to 
become a candidate for Piesident He also served as Secretary of 
State and for a time was a judge on the Woild Couit William 
Howard Taft was a fcdeial judge, Goveinoi General of the Philip- 
pines, Secretaiy of Wai, Piesidcnt, and Chief Justice of the United 
States Siipienie Couit Ohvei Wendell Holmes served on the 
Supreme Couit of Massachusetts and on the Supieme Court of the 
United States for a total seivicc of inoic than foity-nine yeais 

Daniel Hoan has seived as Socialist Mayoi of Milwaukee for so 
many years that he has come to be a national figure in American 
municipal politics Claience A Dykstia, the city managei of Cin- 
cinnati since 1930,' had an extensive expeiiencc in the theoiy and 
the practice of municipal government 111 Los Angeles, Chicago, and 
Cleveland, extending as fai hack as 1907, when he became an 
instiuctoi in political science 

A number of women have puisued careers of public scivite, 
Julia Lathrop foi years did social woik in Illinois and served on 
the state boaid of chanties hefoie becoming the fiist head of the 
Children’s Buieau in the federal Department of Laboi Giace 
Abbott, who succeeded hei in the Children’s Bureau, also had a 
long career in public work Josephine Roche, Assistant Seci clary of 
the Treasury m 1935, has had vaiied and distinguished experience 
in both goveiument work and in social lefoim The Diiectoi of the 
Mint under Piesident Fianklin D Roosevelt is Mis Nellie Tayloe 
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Ross, who was formcily the Governoi of Wyoming Frances 
Perkins, before becoming Secietaiy of Labor, served on the New 
Yoik State Safety Commission, and ovei ten yeais on the New 
Yolk State Industrial Board These women, and others, have de- 
voted a considerable pait of their lives to doing woik connected 
with governmental activity 

Humble Beginnings. If we examine the recoids of these men 
and women in detail we find that almost all of them first enteied 
the political field in some minor capacity and had experience in 
some humble positions in city, county, state, or federal govern- 
ment Thus we see that Theodoie Roosevelt and Alfied E. Smith 
began then political caieers in the New York Assembly Franklin 
Roosevelt started on his way to political success through election 
to the state Senate of New York Geoige W Norris and the elder 
Robeit La Follette staited out on long careers m the United States 
Senate by winning their fiist elections as county prosecutors 
William Floward Taft began his climb to the Piesidency and to 
the dnef Justiceship of the United States Supreme Court by having 
served his fiist governmental appienticeship as a minor appointee in 
the revenue bureau of the federal government Calvin Coohdge 
once held such humble posts as city attorney and membership in 
the state Senate Grover Cleveland was Mayor of Buffalo and 
sheriff of Eric County before he became Governor of New York 
and later Piesiclcnt 

Howevei, theie are notable exceptions to this Woodrow Wilson 
moved rapidly from the presidency of Princeton University to the 
Governorship of New Jeiscy and shortly after to the Presidency 
of the United Slates Pleibert Hoover’s only political office, before 
becoming President, consisted of the seven years which he served 
as Secretaiy of Commeice 

Enter Through the Party. While paity legularity is thought by 
many to be objectionable, nevertheless it is the one sure route by 
which persons are rewarded with appointments or with election to 
office If one wants to make politics a career it is quite necessary to 
affiliate oneself wiLh one of the major parties Membership in minor 
parties has not brought political success in the United States as it 
has in European countries The parties expect regular support from 
their members In turn they attempt to lewaid the membeis who 
have given consistent allegiance Thus we find many times that party 
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members support candidates of then paity against their own bettei 
judgment, only because they deem party loyalty more important than 
adherence to their individual judgments 

If one wants to remain in politics, paity legularity is important 
Foi a geneiation there has been a jiiogiessive element in the Repub- 
lican party, the membeiship of which has not been in sympathy with 
the more conseivative element It is impoitant to obseive, however, 
that these piogiessives have held to the Republican label This is 
true of George W Norris, of the La Follcttes, until the election of 
1934, and also of such men as Boiah and Johnson This retention 
of party labels has 111 no way interfered with the valuable contribu- 
tions which these men have made to public life. 

Starting Young. If one is to have a career in public seivice it 
may not be absolutely essential that he begin his careei early m life, 
but it is desirable that he do so Thus we find that Thomas J eff erson 
had had extensive expeiience in Virginia politics bcfoie he wiote 
the Declaration of Independence at the age of thiity-thiee James 
Madison was an experienced statesman and a scholar m politics 
when he was largely lesponsible foi drafting the Constitution at the 
age of thiity-six Henry Clay had not reached the constitutional age 
of thiity yeais when he was fiist elected to the United States Senate 
Lincoln was only twenty-five when he was elected to the Illinois 
legislature Bivan was baicly of the constitutional age to become 
President when he hist received the presidential nomination Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was elected to the New York Assembly at twenty- 
thiee and was less than forty-three when he took the oath as Presi- 
dent Franklin Roosevelt was only twenty-eight when he was elected 
to the New York State Senate The elder La Follette was out of 
college only nine years when he was elected Congressman from Wis- 
consin, while his son, Robcit, Jr, was elected to the United States 
Senate at the age of thirty to fill the vacancy created by his father’s 
death Rush D Plolt, the “baby Senator” fiorn West Virginia, had 
not attained his constitutional majority when he was elected to the 
United States Senate in 1934 

Career Men. In addition to the men who remain in public life 
through election as party men there are those who continue to serve 
in one capacity or another by appointment They aie known as 
career men, and they make the public service thcii life woik Wil- 
liam Phillips is a notable example of the career man in our govern- 
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ment seivice Still a lelatively young man, he has been associated 
with the State Uepartment and the diplomatic seivice for more than 
tliiity yeais At different times he has been Minister to Holland, 
Ambassador to Belgium and Minister to Canada He has been head 
of vaiious bmeaus in the State Department and has seived as Under 
Sccietaiy of State William C Bullitt served in the State Depart- 
ment and as a special agent lor the government befoie being sent 
to Russia as Ambassadoi A T Adee served foi a half centuiy in 
the State Department and the diplomatic service The officers of the 
army and of the navy, the technicians in the public health service, 
tlie foiestry seivice, the agricultuial seivice^ the treasury depart- 
ment, and other government services are usually career men Postal 
employees, including assistant postmasleis who really manage our 
post-offices, ai e caiccr men, as are the woikers 111 the legislative 
leference buieaus who give expeit advice to legislators in the draft- 
ing of legislation 

Need for Financial Security. Some peisons could not be in- 
duced to enter the public service as a life-work because they cannot 
afford it financially A campaign for election to Congress costs the 
candidate a laige amount of money, as does a candidacy foi any 
public office Even after the candidate is elected he must stand again 
and again for le-election, each campaign costing laige sums of 
money The salaiy which Congressmen icceive ($10,000 a year) is 
scaicely sufficient to maintain two lesidences — one in the home dis- 
tiict and one in Washington — unless the Congressman and his family 
live simply and modestly Some United States Senators have been 
obliged, because of the absence of a jinvate fortune, to have their 
families and themselves forego the pleasures of Washington society 
Then, too, government posts under the federal civil service have not 
been especially attractive because of the limited salaiy which has 
been attached to them Many young men of a former generation did 
not enter the public service because they thought they could make 
11101 e money in piivate business 

This situation makes it somewhat , necessai y that politicians be 
men who have sufficient private income to make it possible for them 
to enter public life Theodore Roosevelt’s small peisonal fortune 
enabled him to make a career of politics The same is true of his 
distant cousin, Franklin D Roosevelt, as well as of Bronson Cut- 
ting, who served with distinction m the United States Senate from 
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New Mexico, and of James Couzens in the United States Senate 
fiom Michigan Gifloid Pmchot is reputed to be a man of consid- 
ei able wealth and this has made it possible for him to engage almost 
constantly in public affairs. It is claimed that almost all of the meni' 
beis of President Hoover’s cabinet wcie millionaires, and the United 
States Senate has been somewhat sneeiingly lefened to as “the 
millionaire’s club” Alfied E Smith was not a wealthy man when 
he started in politics but he was able to make a small foitune from 
the lucrative fees of the sheriff’s office 

Plow can we encouiage young citizens of ability to entci the pub- 
lic seivice^ Raising salaries might be an inducement Then, too, 
there might be ceitainty of financial security m old age if a man 
retires fiom public employment aftei a long term of service This 
could be achieved through iiensions or letiiement allowances, and 
is done quite extensively ni the federal seivice and in some cities 
Fuitheimoie, we might encouiage an ideal of public seivice among 
young people so that honest, efficient, and satisfacloiy service might 
be the guiding principle of conduct We have many honest police- 
men, many competent firemen, almost a million public school teach- 
eis, a large nunibei of courteous and efficient postal employees — all 
engaged in the public seivice It is woithy ol note, m this connection, 
that thcie aie thousands of men and women in fcdcial, state, or 
municipal seivicc who could make inoie than their piesent salary 
if they wcie employed by piivate entci puses, but who, because of 
their idealism and desire to seive, lemaiii in the public service The 
commissioner of water and light in Spiingfiekl, Illinois, receives a 
salary of only $3,500, one much smaller than the managet of a 
similar pi ivately-owned plant would leceive for peifoimmg an 
essential public seivice A A Beilc, Ji , is rcpoited to have accepted 
the post of City Chambeilam of New York City only on condition 
that the salaiy be 1 educed The superintendent of schools m Chicago 
receives a salary of $15,000, which is only one-fouith as large as 
the salary of a lailroad picsidenl who was one of the severest critics 
of public expendituies in Chicago This, m s])ite of the fact that the 
receipts and expendituies of the school system are greatci than 
those of the railroad of which this high salaiied man was piesident. 
The Picsidcnt of the United States icceivcs a salary smaller than 
the vice presidents of some coipoiations The governors of states 
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leceive exceedingly small salaiies when contrasted with those of cor- 
poration heads doing business m their jurisdictions. 

The Call to Public Service. It is woith noting that this lather 
extensive list of names of citizens who have made public service a 
career could be multiplied many times if we should attempt to include 
all such pel sons 111 a public seivice loll of honoi Many of the per- 
sons whose names might be included in such a loll of honor are men 
and women who have been devoted to the public welfaie As a rule 
we find that they would not be political bosses m the sense of being 
despoileis of the public trust and puiveyois of dishonesty in govern- 
ment Geneially we find them smceiely devoted to the public wel- 
faie and patiiotic in the best sense of the teim — to the end that 
America will be a better place to live because they have paiticipated 
m its affaiis David Lawience^ piesents a challenge on this pioblem 
to the citizens of Ameiica and chiefly to the young citizens when 
he writes ; 

It will be conceded that a peifect theory of goveinment can in piac- 
tice be nullified by those whose chaiacter and training is full of 
impel fcction 

Outside of the national capital thcie is not the same appraisal of the 
woik of membcis of Congress that there is m Washington by those 
who see at fiist hand the efifoit of conscientious public servants to do 
what seems to them the just and fan thing m the balancing of interest 
against iiiteiest 01 group against group 
If tlieie IS, tliciefoie, outside of Washington a feeling that Congress, 
for example, is too often engaged m iiielevant tasks or that the seek- 
ing aftei sensation by the demagogue is the lule rather than the excep- 
tion, it IS not likely to peisuade young men that heie is a place of noble 
puipose or an oppoitumty foi leal statesmanship 
We shall make no piogicss by teaiing down and destroying such 
faith as does exist in the integrity and honest intent of those who do 
represent us and we shall get further by constiuctive effort to introduce 
m oui personnel of government men and women who shall help to raise 
It m the esteem of their countrymen 
But where shall wc get them? Will a man who has achieved success 
m private business foisake his life work for a career in government if 
to do so means to enter a maelstrom of abuse or an arena of mutual 
suspicion? Too often the paths of party politics are strewn with the 
tragedies of a broken heait and a broken spiiit because m the competi- 
tive stiuggle foi place there lemains the instinct of the savage to gam 
advantage at any cost A sense of chivaliy, a sense of spoitsmanship, 
^ The Othei Side of Government, pp. 270-72 Reprinted by permission of the 
publishers, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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a sense of fair play to an opponent is not acquired like a bit of leaining, 
It IS ingi allied in chaiactci Tlieie have been men who won public 
office by misiepiesentation of the acts of an opponent, by deliberate 
distoition of facts, and by appealing to the piejudiccs of an electorate 
but in not a few cases has it been obscivcd that sooner or later tins 
defect in character leads to othei manifestations of inadequacy which 
in the end means defeat. 

The colleges nowadays place much emphasis on tiue spoitsman- 
ship, on the ability of the individual to conquci his own instinct to take 
advantage of eveiy means, fan oi foul Many candidates foi office 
would gladly risk what is known as a clean campaign if they could 
only be assured that the electoiatc would be fan, that it would not 
accept one-sided statements without asking, at least, foi the facts fiom 
the othei side So the lank and file have an obligation too 

Examining the biogiaphies of members of a lecent Congress it was 
learned that out of 435 members of the House of Repi esentatives, only 
257 stated that they attended college This is not much more than half 
As for the Senate, only 62 out of 96 have been at a college 

It IS lemaikablc the nuinbei who have won their way to the highest 
legislative body m the land without a college tiaining Some of those 
who had the benefit of college tiauiing may not possess the acuteness 
01 oideilincss of thouglit of those who did not attend college And some 
of those who did not have the advantage of a college education might 
conceivably have advanced moie rapidly had they been able to attend 
college 

We cannot escape the fact, howcvci, that each year the colleges are 
acquiiing a largci and largei numbei of students The Fcdeial Bureau 
of Education lepoits that thcie aic about one million students 111 Amer- 
ican colleges and that in high schools we have mote cm oiled than in 
all the other couiitiies of the woikl put togclbci 

This augiiis well foi an elecloiate of the futuie, capable of intelligent 
disci imination in the choice of public seivants It gives a hint, too, of 
the oppoitunity that the colleges and universities have to send to their 
city goveinments, then state goveinments and then Fedeial govein- 
ment heie, men and women of capacity as well as chaiactei Foi the 
pi oblems of the futui e will not be solved by mere mancuvei s of party 
politics, by the hit-01-miss alignment of individuals on an affirmative or 
negative side simply to gratify the instinct of oppositeness It will 
lequiie an economic backgiound, a knowledge of the fimdamentals of 
piactical business tempeied with a tolerance and idealism that will tend 
to lepress gieed 01 injustice 

Moie than tlnity years ago, Woodiow Wilson, then a college pro- 
fessor, speaking at the Sesquicentennial of Pi inceton Uiiiveisity, en- 
titled his addiess “Pi inceton foi the Nation’s Seivice’’ It was long 
befoie he himself became President of the United States, long before 
he could have dreamed that some day he would give his life to the 
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set vice of the world In that address he painted a pictuie of the fiituie 
which seems now even 11101 e peitinent 

“I have studied the histoiy of Ameiica, I have seen her grow great 
m the paths of libeity and of piogiess by following aftei gieat ideals 
Every conci ete thing that she has done has seemed to 1 ise out of some 
abstiact principle, some vision of the mind Hei gieatest victoiies have 
been the victones of peace and of humanity And in days quiet and 
tioubled alike Piiiiceton has stood for the nation’s service, to pioduce 
men and patiiots Her national tradition began with John Withei- 
spoon, the niastei, and James Madison, the pupil, and has not been 
bioken until this day I do not know what the fiiends of this sound and 
tested foundation may have m store to build upon it, but whatevei 
they add shall be added in that spiiit and with that conception of duty 
There is no bettei way to build up learning and mciease power A new 
age IS before us in which, it would seem, we must lead the world No 
doubt we shall set it an example unpiecedented, not only m the magni- 
tude and telling pei faction of our industry and aits but also in the 
splendid scale and studied detail of our univeisity establishments 

“American universities serve a fiee nation whose progress, whose 
power, whose prosperity, whose happiness, whose mtegi ity depend upon 
individual initiative and the sound sense and equipment of the rank 
and file” 

The foregoing might well be the creed of all univeisities and colleges 
to-day, a dedication to the service of the nation, foi if thei e ever was a 
time when the colleges of America could assist in making goveiii- 
mental institutions effective, it is to-day The mind that can sift out of 
the mass of color and piejudice, selfishness and intrigue, the facts about 
a given situation is nioie essential in this complex age than in the eaily 
years of the present century Plenty of diveisions exist to draw the 
student into other channels — ^the atti actions of an age of science and 
art aie tempting to the intelligent just as the material rewards of an 
age of intense business drama are likely to keep thin the ranks of those 
who aspire to statesmanship 

The public service is a vast, all-embracing institution It does not 
begin with the great Fcdetal government, so little known to the average 
man It begins in the local piecinct, in the tedious, monotonous, even 
drab tasks of an obscuie locality Its origin i 3 in the small unit, the 
community And out of it with the expeiience of contact with human 
nature grows a gi eater field of usefulness in county and state until 
ultimately m the Fedeial government, in the national legislature, in the 
executive establishment and m the judicial branch is found the oppor- 
tunity for broad usefulness to the country as a whole 

No distinction need be diawn between the opportunities of service 
through the route of promotion by election first to one office and then 
higher and higher and the call to service through appointment by a city, 
state or national executive It appears to require nowadays almost as 
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much peisuasion to get people of ability to accept appointive office as it 
does to urge them to entei the field of politics and stand foi election for 
a given office It is not a sense of modesty which makes foi tins 
leluctance It is a disinclination to become pait of a system that is based 
on unsound methods of winning public appioval and upon a belief that 
the electorate may be too iiicliffei ent to judge faiily a woik eainestly 
undertaken for the public good The effectiv'eness of goveinment will 
be increased when we fiankly commend tlic good things in government 
and the persons who perfoini mei itoi loiisly and when we appiaise at 
their true value the exceptional incidents of nrcgulaiity Foi as respect 
for government increases, so goveinment will become hettei equipped 
to serve the people who had given it tlieii sanction And an inipiove- 
nient in administiation is inevitable if the American people aie kept 
constantly reminded not alone of the sensational episodes of political 
battle but of the quiet efficiency and usefulness of the other side of 
government 

The students of our political institutions need to recognize that 
we enjoy the modem benefits of oiganized society only because a 
few citizens m high public places have seived the common good 
Young people need to know that, despite the chaiges of conuption 
and iiKonqictence against out jmblic officials, we have many peisous 
m public life who are genuinely devoted to the ideals of democracy 
and of wanting to sctvc then fellowmcn Whcthci we can have more 
persons with such a viewpoint depends entiiely upon whether Ameri- 
can citizens can critically evaluate the political conduct of men in 
public office 

Education for Public Service If wc aic to make caieers of 
public service it is ceitam that wc need some education to that end 
There are universities m which men can secure training for city 
managers The federal government, undei the leadetship of Leonard 
D White of the United States Civil Scivice Commission, is con- 
templating a plan of action whcieby young men and women of train- 
ing, charactei, and ability may be induced to enter the public service 

That there is need for certain kinds of special training is evi- 
denced m the wide vaiicty of jobs which the government now pei- 
forms There is need for men m the diplomatic service who have 
had a breadth of training directed towaid the work which they must 
do. Thcie is a decided need foi specially ti anted managcis of wel- 
fare institutions. The need foi county managers will cicatc a demand 
foi training m a type of position which will lie mote common in the 
futuie than it is now Biiefly, the colleges and piofessional schools 
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need to recognize that the public service presents a bright future 
for many young men and women. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
SUMMARIZING QUESTIONS 

1 What IS meant by making public seivice a caieer'’ 

2 Tell the stoiy of Thcodoie Roosevelt’s life of public seivice 

3 How did Biyan eiitei politics^ Tell of Ins political activities Cliai- 
acterue Ins woik What was piobably Biyan's most poweiful asset 
as a politician ? 

4 From the sketch given of Robcit La Follette, what do you believe 
he conceived his political mission to be^ Explain youi conclusion 
in the light of his woik 

5 How aie the childien of Robeit La Follette, Theodoie Roosevelt, 
and William Jennings Bryan cai lying on the political tiaditions oi 
their tainilies ^ 

6. What men and women may be listed as having become illustrious in 
the field of public seivice ■’ 

7 What can be said of the political beginnings of most public seivants’ 
Can you give any notable exceptions to this lule? 

8 What IS the iinpoi lance of parties as a means of engaging in 
politics as a caicei ? 

9 Why IS It impoitant that one begins politics while still compara- 
tively young i' 

10 What IS meant by "careei men”'’ What are the oppoitumties foi 
careei men m politics'’ 

11 Why IS the lack of funds a handicap m political life^ Can you sug- 
gest a means of solving this difficulty? 

12 What does David Lawience conceive to be the future service of 
educational institutions in tiaming people for public seivice? What 
ciiticisms does he make of goveinment institutions as an explana- 
tion of the lack of interest some people have m enteung political 
life? Does he believe that improvement is apt to come? 

13 What oppoitumties aie thcie for women to become active in public 
life? 

14 What IS being done to piovide oppoitumties foi education m prepa- 
lation foi a caicet m public service? 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

I Some public men seem to use slogans and catch words What are 
some that weie used by prominent men? How do you think this 
affected then political successes? Explain 
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2. Where and how can one sccuie training as a forester, as a city 
managei, as an accountant, as a member of the diplomatic service 
and as an employee of the inteinal revenue bureau? ’ 

3 What inducements, othei than salary, should be held out to young 
citizens to entei the public service? 

4 Make a list of names of peisons other than those included m the 
text who have been in the public set vice, giving the different 
positions that they held 

5 Would you say that political bosses aie devoted to the public service? 
Give reasons 

6 What opportunities are theie open to young men and women through 
the civil service of the fecleial government? 


COMMUNITY PROBLEMS 

i What oppoituniticb are tlieie for public seivice in your community? 

3 What opportunities aie open for young men and women m your 
state through civil service? 

3 Investigate the caieeis of some men and women in political life 
who are from your cominuiiity, county, or state How did they get 
their start? What have they accomplished? If possible, interview 
some of them on the possibility for young people to enter public 
life today. What do they suggest should be one's formal training? 
What steps of an informal natuie do they suggest should be taken? 
Prepare a report on your interview to be given before the class 
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Chapter 35 REFORM 

The Purposes of this Chapter 

I To show how the reform moveiivsnt developed 

a To eonsidei the types of leforin 

3 To explain the woik of the various kinds of people who have been 
interested in lefnrm 

4 To show the need foi a piogiam of leforin 

Throughout our study of government we have been brutally 
frank Wherever weaknesses have appeared we have pointed them 
out If giaft and corruption aie characteristic of American govern- 
ment at any time or place, they should be recognized and studied as 
such. To gloss them over would not only be dishonest study , it would 
also prevent then correction 

The Reform Movement 

However, there are many hopeful items A laige part of govein- 
ment, federal, state, and local, is now expeit, honest, and efficient 
Most of the improvement that has occurred m American govern- 
ment in the last thirty years, and there has been substantial impiove- 
ment, has come because citizens rose up and demanded reform 
Sometimes the reformers have been surprisingly few A dozen vig- 
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orous and persistent citizens could clean up a city Frequently the 
reformers have included numbers of women Women representing 
women’s clubs and social workers, especially the residents of settle- 
ment houses, have been active m the field of rcfoim But the story 
of lefoim, if it could be told completely, would fill many volumes 
with exciting, encoui aging facts’- An excellent suinmaiy of the re- 
form movement is pieseiited by two pionunent histoiians^ in then 
illuminating volume They write : 

It was to be expected that the economic individualism, so charactei- 
istic of the last quartci of the nineteenth century, would not be per- 
mitted to leigii, unmolested, foievei Tlieie had been eaily stiumgs of 
revolt against the laisscz-faiie doctime, as wc have seen, ui the West 
and out oi these demands foi goveinment inteiference there had ap- 
peared the Inteistate Commcice Act, the Sheiman Anti-Tiust Law 
the Populist movement, and the fiee silvet agitation The total accom- 
plishments of the western dissidents, however, had been slight. But the 
fiist filteen yeais of the twentieth cenluiy weie to see appearing a 
new and ever growing piotest which, bcfoie it had lun its couise, was 
to sweep the whole countiy and was to effect a piofound tiansfoima- 
tion m popular attitudes both towaid goveinment itself and toward the 
relations of goveinment and business The inoveineiu tor icfoim was 
geneial, but nevci did theie actually appeal a united sentiment to 
support an mtegiated piograin Said the protestants tlicie was need 
foi greatci intelligence, iiioie devotion, nioic honesty in government, 
theie was need foi the acceptance, hy industry, of gicatei lesponsi- 
bility toward the workers and the victims of the industiial piocess 
There made their appearance, thciefoic, lefoiineis who singled out 
vaiious evils for attack theie weie the consei vatiomsLs, the settlement 
house workers, the sulft agists, the advocates of cliiect as opposed to 
machine goveinment, the budget expeits, the municipal letormeis, the 
comnussion-govemment suppoitcis, the advocates of woikmcn’s com- 
pensation laws, motlieis’ assistance, and hhctal facloiy codes More 
often than not, one was to find a small coterie of earnest peisons 
agitating for the acceptance of hut one pimciple, oi at most a lelated 
group of them And the lefoimcrs, veiy often, expiessed not the 
slightest mteiest in one another’s piogiams In other woids, tlie peiiod 
saw no organized or disciplined movement, led hy i cco^uzed chiefs, 
who had designed a plan of attack and who were prepaied to advance 
fiom the capture of one outpost to the next What there was, ically, 

*The student is in gee! to read Charles A Beard’s essay in Kirby Page’s 
Recent Cant'! m Aincnean Cwiltaation, pp 3-24, in nrcici to sccine a brief 
but accurate picture of the reform movement 

“I-Tackei, Louis M, and KciidiitK, B B , The Untied State'! Smee 1S65, pp, 
413-IS Reprinted by pei mission of F S Ciofts & Co , publishcis 
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was something akin to a mass movement, as though a gieat horde of 
people had suddenly become mspned by the same objectives and had 
simultaneously hit upon the idea of taking to the road Indeed, it might 
be said that American demociacy was on the march m the first decade 
and a half of the new centuiy 

The foices that had unleashed this curious movement were diverse, 
some being native and some foreign in oiigin First, perhaps, was the 
influence of the Populist agitation which, though defeated m 1896 in 
the national arena, was to have a profound and lasting effect in the 
states The second influence was the appeaiance of lefoim goveinois, 
of whom Robert La Follette 111 Wisconsin was at once typical and the 
best known These men fought, often single-handed, to break down the 
insidious alliance between business and machine politics, to compel 
reluctant legislators to give the electorate a measure of direct govern- 
ment, and to obtain enlightened factory codes The third influence was 
a growing familial ity with the doctrines of socialism and with the 
progress that state socialism was making m Euiopean countiies and m 
the Antipodes Tlie American socialist piess, which was remaikably 
active and intelligent (because it had the whole of Euiopean radicalism 
from which to di aw) , had a much gi eatei effect than the suppoi t given 
to Its political piogram showed While Americans might not be pre- 
pared to vole foi socialist candidates they weie quite leady to believe 
many of the things these pet sons had to say of the deploiable state of 
affans existing m government and business The fourth influence was 
the appeaiance of the “muckiakeis” in the new popular magazines 
The fifth influence was the woik of the political and social thinkers 
These last two we may notice a little more fully 
The “muckiakeis” weie given then name by Theodoie Roosevelt in 
1906, and he used the teim invidiously The time had come for a halt 
to be called on the mere collection of noxious facts about business and 
government, let us, said the Piesident, turn oui attention to constiuc- 
tive woik But there was no denying that public enlightenment could 
not have advanced veiy fai had it not been for the sensational tales of 
the young magazine wi iters, who displayed a diligence in tracking 
down scandals which was nothing less than astonishing Encouraged by 
the editors of a gioup of popular and highly successful magazines, 
staff contributors and fiee-lance wiiteis scoured the land to collect 
examples of existing corruption They went into the cities and wrote 
stones of fianchise sales, the fraudulent letting of contracts, payroll 
padding, the alliance of the police with vice, of foul slum dwellings, 
and the sufferings of the pool They visited state capitals and returned 
with tales of the insidious and pervasive influence of lobbyists, the 
bribing of legislatois, franchise-grabbing, and the workings of the 
"invisible government” of machine politics They looked into the con- 
duct of business entei prise and exposed woithless stock schemes, dis- f 
honest insuiance companies, and the crooked practices of monopolies. 
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A gioup of notable exposes appeared as a lesult First m the list 
stood Ida M Tarbell’s History of the Standard Oil Company which 
McClure’s began printing in 1903 Lincoln Steffens’ Shame of the Cities 
an exposure of municipal corruption in six metropolises, was printed in 
McClure’s in 1904 Ray Stannaid Baker, foi the same magazine, wrote 
Railroads on Trial in 1905 and 1906 Everybody’s printed Thomas 
W. Lawson’s Fienaied Finance m 1905. Chailes E. Russell, for the 
same magazine, wiote a senes of ai tides on the Beef Tiust in 1905 
Judge Ben B. Lindsey, in 1909, wiote foi Everybody’s a group of 
ai tides on ciiminal law and juvenile delinquency Samuel Hopkins 
Adams, in 1905, began the publication of a number of articles in 
Collier’s concciinng patent medicines and how newspapcis were being 
muzzled by the heavy adveitising levenues deiived from piopnetary 
medicine manufactureis David Graham Phillips, in the Cosmopolitan, 
in 1906, wiote a caustic senes on the business affiliations of United 
States Senatois 

A numbei of novelists swelled the lanks of the pamphleteers and 
employed as their themes the evil influences being excited by Big 
Business in the Ameiican Life The most impoitant of these woiks, as 
a document of social injustice, was Upton Sindaii’s Jungle (1906), 
which concerned itself with the Chicago stockyaicls. Frank Norris’ 
Octopus (1901) had as its subject the stiuggles of the faimeis against 
the domination of the Southern Pacific Railroad, and his The Pit 
(1902) told of the opeiations of tiaders on the wheat exchange. Win- 
ston Churchill 111 his Coniston (1906) depicted the political processes 
in a New England state, while David Giaham Phillips wiotc a number 
of novels of the new plutociaey. To the exposuies of the “muckrakers” 
might he tiaced ceitam definite lefoims the life insuiance investiga- 
tions in New Yoik State, the passage of tlie Puie Foods and Drug 
Act, and the Meat Inspection Act by Congicss, the puiging by news- 
papeis of then adveitising columns, moie vigorous contiol over the 
listing of secuiities by the stock exchanges, the formation of various 
social work organizations 

The political and social thinkers did then shaie in the organization 
of Ameiican public opinion In his Pioimse of American Life (1909) 
and Progressive Democracy (1914) Heibeit Cioly called foi the formu- 
lation of a social program and the creation of a government that would 
be lespoiisive to demociacy’s needs He was not committed to any par- 
ticular economic 01 political doctiiiies but pleached the ideas of a more 
alert leadeiship and a laigei social and industiial outlook by govern- 
ment Walter Lippmann’s A Preface to Politics (1913) and Drift and 
Mastery (1914) weie widely lead Deeply influenced by H. G Wells, 
Beinaid Shaw, and Giaham Wallas, this young New Yoik wiitei 
made a bnlhant appeal foi a change of motives m a woild dominated 
by the hunt foi piofits and lulccl ovci by a loutimzed officialdom To 
humanize politics, Lippmann pointed out, it was first neccssaiy to 
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understand the needs and aspiiationb of men, only then might society 
begin Its picoccupation with governmental forms Waltei Weyl, in his 
The New Democracy (1912), after attacking the plutociacy in business 
and goveinment, outlined a complete piogiain foi political lefoim Jane 
Addanis contnbuted to the swelling choius hei Newer Ideah of Peace 
(1907), The Spirit of Youth and the City Sheets (1909), and A New 
Conscience and an Ancient Evil (1912) All these weie enthusiasts, 
all these weie sure that the new day could be hastened without the need 
for stirring up the class hatreds that were so much a pait of the creeds 
of the socialists and syndicalists 

Working m other vineyaids, and quite as effectively, were the writers 
on sociological jui isprudence, notably Ernest Fieund and Roscoe Pound 
As eaily as 1904 Fieund began to insist that the law must place social 
inteiests befoie the rights of pioperty, and he gieatly extended the doc- 
trine of the police powei of the state 

Types of Reform 

When we look at the whole scheme of government we are likely 
to see the need for refoim in all depaitments and in all fields of gov- 
ernment enterprise We shall look at reform from at least four angles 
— structure, administiation, personnel, and policies 

Structure. For a geneiation 01 moie students of government 
have been emphasizing the importance of improving the framework 
01 the structine of government They claim that we need a reorgani- 
zation of our goveinment units (see Chapter 17) They are con- 
vinced that government would serve us bettei if wc had fewer and 
more efficiently managed units Furthermore, other authorities insist 
that city government could be improved if more intelligent considera- 
tion were given to the redrafting of city charters with a view to giv- 
ing a larger measure of home rule to laige cities and to metropolitan 
areas Other citizens have become increasingly critical of the 
antiquated cliaiacter of our state constitutions They insist that these 
documents need to be modernized to meet the conditions of mechani- 
cal and of urban society They also hold that the state constitutions 
should be simplified and abbreviated by delegating to the state legis- 
latuies, or even to city councils, the settlement of many things for 
which provision is made in the constitution itself Furthermore, 
many citizens are convinced that some amendments should be added 
to the federal Constitution, whereby authoiity could be given to 
Congress to do many things in social legislation , as well as in the 
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field of social and economic planning, fot which Congress does not 
now seem to have authority 

Administration. Leaving the pioposcd ref onus ni the structural 
side of goveinment we can turn to those which lie in the field of 
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administi ation One important lefoini which is being achieved in all 
fields ol goveinment is that of using hudgetaiy methods of handling 
piobleins of public finance While the ledeial goveinment and most 
of the state govcinments have sound hudgetaiy practices, neveithc- 
less there aie many units of local goveinment which have not adopted 
budget piocedmes Another admunsti alive icfnim which needs to be 
achieved in all blanches of goveinment, except the federal, is that 
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of the further centralization of authority in the hand-; of the execu- 
tive Governors, Mayors, and county boaids should be vested with 
nioie appointive powei in almost all jurisdictions This refoim is 
known as the shoit ballot and it is impeiative that it be earned far 
111 the immediate futiiie 

Personnel. Turning now to a third phase of government m which 
lefoiin. should opeiate we need to look at the necessary improve- 
ments 111 the government peisonnel This means that the merit sys- 
tem must apply more extensively than it has applied in the selection 
of local and state employees It also means that the citizen, if he 
wants good government, must insist that selection for merit leplacc 
much that now opeiates as the spoils system — a condition which 
encourages appointments merely for paitj^ loyalty rather than for 
ability to do the lequiied woik 

The selection ot peisons foi merit must be accompanied by an- 
other univeisal lefoitn — that of ictaining tenure ni office as long as 
the appointee does his work well It is strange that policemen and 
fiiemen have tenure m most cities while school teacheis in some 
places aie fiequently subject to the meiest whims and fancies of 
groups of citizens in letaming their positions The United States 
postal service has developed the piinciple of tenuie to a marked 
degiee, as have othei branches of the fedeial public seivice Many 
of the states, togethei witli many cities and counties, need to make 
decided improvements in their systems of tenure befoie the citizen 
can be assuied of the best type of public service 

Not only are the questions of the merit system and tenuie impor- 
tant but another personnel pioblem of importance is that of securing 
expeits to do many kinds of technical work (sec Chapters 5 and 
18) The American citizen needs to learn that an increasingly large 
number of government problems must be handled by experts lather 
than muddled by untrained office-holdeis 

Policies, It is not enough that ref 01 ms are effected in the stiuc- 
ture of government, in the improvement of administration, and in 
the selection of peisonnel To complete the cycle of leform it is 
necessary, foi government officials, chiefly the executives, to pro- 
pose impiovements in the public service It is not enough foi a state 
to have a school system The Governor and the state commissioner 
of education should be committed to a progiam of definite improve- 
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recreational facilities The Mayor and his administration should he 
■willing to expand and impiovc the sei vices loi the benefit of all the 
citizens The county board needs to have a program of action which 
extends not meicly to loads and othci basic essentials of govern- 
ment, but to county libraries, to county parks, and to sanitaniims 
foi the treatment of ceilain diseases The fedeial govemment 
thiough the President and his Administration, must not be content 
to diift, hoping that problems will solve themselves if we wait long 
enough Instead, the machinery of government should he tuned to 
canying out some leasonably bold expeiimenls in order to solve 
the multiplicity of problems likely to face any government in the 
future — unemployment, housing, faim relief, reforestation and soil 
eiosion, foieign trade, hanking and investments, industiial planning, 
contiol of aimameiits, and may othci vital questions 

Rki’ORMers 

Back of every iinpiovemcnt that has been made iii Ameiican gov- 
cininent have been gioups of citizens, men and women of sincerity 
and patience, who have laboicd to secure rcfoim What is a le- 
foimcr? I-Ie is a plain, oidinaiy citizen who has a vision of a more 
effective democracy and who is willing to woik to secure it Some 
refoimeis are men and women of icnown , most of them are obscure 
and unknown Some piomote lefoim thiough the foice of their 
individual peisonalities , otheis function tliroiigh organized gioups. 
Their role may be illustrated by examining vaiious types of lefoim- 
eis and of lefoims 

Enlightened Public Officials. A considerable amount of leform 
in government has come at the instigation of enlightened public 
officials There have been many instances of such activity in local, 
state, and federal government Some of them consist of men and 
women who hold conspicuous posts, such as Mayois, Goveniois, 
Congressmen, and Piesidents Thus the city of Cleveland was, fiom 
1901 to 1909, undei the influence of Mayoi Tom Johnson, an ardent 
refoimcr in many fields ITe seemed gieat impiovement 111 the man- 
agement of the street lailways of Cleveland He cained on a cou- 
lageons fight foi municipal home lule on financial matters and tax 
legislation ITe advocated woman sufTiage, fieedom of jiohtical dis- 
cussion, and tiled consciously to elevate the political intelligence and 
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interest of Cleveland voteis He made Cleveland one of the best- 
governed cities in Amciica Notable reforms in state goveininent, 
achieved in both cases at the instigation of the state Governor, have 
occurred in New York and Illinois (see Chapter 6) The woik of 
Piesidcnts Cleveland and Theodoie Roosevelt in connection with 
civil service reform was notable So was that of Senator Norris of 
Nebraska in secuimg the adoption of the twentieth amendment to 
the federal Constitution, and the unicameral legislature in his own 
state Other instances of the work of conspicuous public officials 
weie desciibed in Chaptei 24 

However, the impetus for reform comes also fiom suboidmate 
officials, heads of departments, bureau chiefs, sometimes even humble 
clerks and assistants These men and women are m the closest pos- 
sible touch with government as it actually functions They see, at 
close range, its delays and inefficiencies Fiequently they set out 
patiently to achieve reform Much of the improvement in the federal 
treatment of the Indians has come about as a lesult of the activity of 
John Collier and other peisons connected with the Buieau of Indian 
Affairs Formal recommendations by this Buieau have guided Con- 
giess 111 Indian legislation Similar activity has occurred in the 
Bureau of Home Economics of the Department of Agiicultuie, 
in the Children’s and Women’s Bureaus of the Labor Department, 
and in many other places In states and cities experts 111 various 
capacities have led m improving their respective governments The 
whole story of reform is frequently a very inspiring one, with many 
enlightened public officials playing important loles 

Newspaper Men and Reform Eveiy large city and many small 
cities have benefited from the crusading zeal of some newspapers 
and of some newspaper men They have been awaie at times of the 
current evils existing m government. They have exposed the evils 
of poor housing, of petty and of major graft in government, of im- 
proper and insufficient recreation, of the alliance of governmental 
officials with corrupting forces Jacob Riis, a New York repoitei of 
a geneiation ago, did much to arouse the people of that city to the 
conditions of congestion, of housing, and of the absence of lecrea- 
tion which existed among them Lincoln Steffens, once known as 
the “prince of the muckrakers,” gained the confidence of many men 
in public life and was able to wiite illununatingly on conditions 
„„ tn niir ritv eovernment during the early 
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pait of the piesent century Einest Gruening, as author and as edi- 
tor, has earned on a courageous fight in attempting to enlighten the 
public on the financial management and the operation of electric 
utilities in the United States Bruce Bliven, editor of The New Re- 
public, and Oswald Garrison Villard, as editor of The Nation, have 
offered constructive cnticisms on questions of public policy through 
the journals of opinion which they have edited The Indianapolis 
Times has crusaded to improve govcinmeirt in Indiana A number 
of southern papers have carried on editorial campaigns against 
lynching The editor of the Canton, Ohio, Daily News was murdered 
because of his journalistic campaign to rid that city of the alliance 
between the police and the criminal elements 

Social Workers and Reform. Duimg the last half centuiy the 
settlement house movement has developed in the United States 
Ever since 1889, when Jane Addams^ and her associates began their 
work at Hull PTouse, the icsidents of the settlement houses and the 
social woikers have zealously engaged in securing reforms which 
would protect citizens whose status needed improvement Thus we 
find Lillian Wald and hci co-woikcrs, at the lleniy Street Settle- 
ment in New York, exerting influence on the city goveinment and 
on the school officials of that metiojiolis to secure many things which 
would benefit the iiiidei -privileged citi/ens of the lowei East Side 
At the same time Graham Taylor,^ Julia Lathi op, Maiy McDowell, 
and otheis m Chicago weie bunging prcssiiie to bcai m their city 
as well as in their state, with the result that pioneer welfaie legisla- 
tion was enacted We also find Florence Kelley advocating the elimi- 
nation of child laboi Hastings Plart spent much of his life pointing 
the way to impioved pnsons and also to the impiovcd caie of chil- 
dren lesidmg in institutions Alice Plamilton spent yeais investigat- 
ing industrial diseases and stiugglcd to secure legislation which 
would relieve or prevent them Mary Richmond effectively ex- 
ploited the idea that problems of welfare and relief must be handled 
unemotionally and scientifically, and that tiained woikers must be 
employed to do this work, while Mary Van Kleeck has pointed the 

’■An estimate was once made of Miss Addams that she was “the best-known 
woman of the woild” Students should know of her work through Twenty 
Years at FIull House and The Second Twenty Yenis 

■’One critic has written “Chicago is moie civilized because Graham Taylor 
has lived in it ” Familiarity might be acquired 'with his Ptoncerincj on Social 
Pronhcis 
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way to changes in the organization and the management of industry, 
chiefly the coal industry 

The efforts at reform on the part of the social workers might be 
summaiized as follows • 

A Protection of women and children by 

1 Impioving the legal status of women 

2 Impioving the conditions of employment for women 

3 Securing pensions for widows 

4 Establishing juvenile courts and couits of domestic 
1 elations 

5 Moving toward the elimination of child labor 

6 Advocating legislation providing for maternity aid 

7 Seem mg the establishment of special schools for handi- 
capped children 

B. Extension of security through 

1 Workmen’s compensation 

2 Old age pensions 

3 Unemployment insurance. 

4 liealth insurance 

5 Encouragement of collective bai gaming 

C Impiovement in the administration of public welfare 
thiough 

1 Organization of state welfaie depaitments 

2 Urging the oiganization of county welfare units 

3. Securing trained woikers in the public seivice, chosen 
on the basis of high professional standards, and le- 
tained on merit 

Reform Parties. After all, the weapon which lefoimeis must 
eventually use is usually the ballot In order to vote as an effective 
unit, there must needs be a party There have been cases wheie the 
reform gioups have been able to obtain control of one 01 the other 
of the major political paities (see Chapter 22) In other cases, how- 
ever, they have resorted to the creation of special reform parties 
In New York City the “Fusionists,” so-called because they included 
both Repulflicans and Democrats, made a successful campaign m 
1933 The Charter paity m Cincinnati is another case Critics once 
thought Cincinnati was the most boss-ridden and the worst-govei ned 
city in Ameiica Today a visitor to Cincinnati will find an exceed- 
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ingly well-iegulated traffic system, a couiteous, virile, and fine- 
looking gioup of policemen, an efficient file department, well paved 
and clean stieets, good boulevards, well-dii ccted recreation, a fine 
municipal university, and many othei well managed services 

One distinguished commentaloi^ on Ameiican contempoiary fife 
characterucs conditions in Cincinnati in the most pungent fashion 
when he writes . 

The next time someone tells you nothing can he done about it, ask 
him about Cincinnati 

New Yoik was one of those cities winch m the easy-money twenties 
thought iiotlinig could be done about anything The woild belonged to 
the stiong They would do as they pleased no mattei what the citizens 
thought of it Here, then, is a tale of two cities m a nutshell 

On Januaiy i, 1926, Jimmy Walker was clowned as monaich of 
Bagdad-oii-the-Subway At tlie same moment, little noticed by the lest 
of the woild, Cmcinnati was sweating in a new city goveinmcnt with 
Min lay Seasongood as mayoi Eight full yeais have knocked us all 
about pietty loughly since that day Now Cincinnati finds that, despite 
all the haul knocks, she owes some foui or five million dollais less than 
she did then New Yoik owes ^680,000,000 moie than she did on that 
fateful New Yeai’s moining in 1926 
What weic the Jimmy Walkeis doing m New York and the Murray 
Seasongoods in Cincinnati to ptoducc such opposite lesiilts? Thcie must 
be a icason Heie it is 

Foi twenty yeais Cincinnati enjoyed the dubious distinction of being 
the worst-goveined Ainciican city Foi many yeais Boss George B Cox 
had luled it Iiom his office ovci the Mecca saloon. In 1925 Cincinnati 
was an outlying dependency of a builesque ciicuit It was then luled 
fiom an office ovei the Columbia “Builycue” Tlieatie on Seventh Avenue 
and forty-seventh Stieet, New Yoik, by Rudolph C Flynicka 
Ilynicka was a pupil of Cox Cox had been a bar-fly down at Dead 
Man’s Coinei in Cincinnati FIc lose to be piesidcnt of a bank, owner 
of the Cincinnati Reds and-alisolute dictatoi of Cincinnati politics His 
chief lieutenants weic Rud Hynicka, who had been a icpoitcr on the 
Enqmtcr, August (Gariy) Fieri niann, who lan the wateiwoiks and 
looked aftci the Reds, and Mike Mullens, leadci of the notoiious old 
sixth waid, aldeiman and Cox’s contact man with the utilities They 
aie all dead now and when I was in Cincinnati piepaiations weie under 
wav to build a $10,000 monument to the memoiy of the sainted Mike 
When Cox died, Rud Flynicka stepped into his shoes, both as boss 
of Cincinnati and as a figuie in that elevating influence in oui cultural 
life known as biiilcsquc As the ycais went by, Flynicka spent moie and 
moie time running his slapstick and hootcby-kootchy levels in New 
'‘Flynn, Jolin T, “Cincinnati Quits Burlesque," CoUio’s, May 26, 1934, 
p 10 Reprinted by pel mission from the editors of Colhci-'s 
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Yoik and diiectmg the affaiis of the Queen City perched "on the 
beautiful iivei” fiom his huilesque lieadquai ters The mayors of Cin- 
cinnati and the cuties of the burlesque wheel, judges and hoofeis, comics 
and sheriffs, police chiefs and wiggleis, all owed then aitistic and 
political lives to the same lordly autocrat 

A City in Shameful Ruin 

The coriuption was classic. Contiactors’ rings, utilities’ imgs, office- 
holdeis’ lings, bankeis’ rings, vice tings fed upon the city’s bones A 
city IS a business It has a plant Cincinnati had one worth $175,000,000 
It was ciumbling to luin The holes in the sheets got a national repu- 
tation Layeis of filth and soot settled on City Hall, the floois lotted, 
the walls grew black, the windows opaque with grime, a fitting muial 
scheme to go with the rottenness which went on undei its loof There 
was no money to pay city bills The police weie foiced to take a day 
or two off eveiy month and as they died weie not replaced 

All this need shock no man familiai with the tiagic histoiy of 
Ameiican cities What is not so easy to fathom is the loyal support 
which a large city’s blue-bloods gave to vulgar grafteis like Hynicka. 
Muiiay Seasongood, Cincinnati’s fiist reform mayor, put it this way: 

"You cannot have burglars without fences You cannot have political 
machines without the support of respectable citizens” 

Hynicka, in an official investigation and under the piotection of im- 
munity, testified that there were millions in Cincinnati graft He was 
himself, while county treasmer, caught led-handed and forced to dis- 
gorge $58,000 of interest paid by banks on city moneys, which he had 
held onto All this did not prevent the best citizens of Hamilton County 
from serving faithfully at the couit of this stiange dictator 
Cincinnati owns the Southern Railroad from Cincinnati to Chattanooga 
— a stiange, yet a profitable owneiship Trustees of the courts were 
called on to name trustees foi the railioad The dignified judges went 
dutifully to the House of Miith on Seventh Avenue, New York, for 
their instructions A county commissioner died Leading citizens thought 
a certain piominent citizen should be named They foimed a committee 
and waited until the burlesque czai should visit his colonial outpost in 
Cincinnati and then appeared before him humbly to petition that he 
should permit then man’s name to appeal on the ballot He was polite 
to them, but named his own man 

The councilmcn were asked to vote a rate inci ease for the local power 
company It was so law that even the gang-owned councilmen lebelled 
From Seventh Avenue and Forty-seventh Street, Hynicka sent a wire. 
The new lates had been fixed by the party in collaboration with “our 
friends” — the power ciowd The councilmen were directed to pass the 
oidinance They did so But that telegram burned itself into the con- 
sciousness of many a Cincinnati citizen It remains today a highlight in 
the shameful lecords of Hynicka’s absentee regime. 
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Revolt at the Ballot Box 

Then came the end to all this thiough the unnoticed activation of 
certain small geims Home from the wais in T8 and ’19 had come many 
young wan 101 s — second louics and such — cagei to continue in Hamilton 
County the patiiotic eneigies that had been unleashed in Flandeis They 
organized the Cincinnalus Association and took it out 111 talk That’s a 
good way to stait things Picsently Hynicka’s luinbciing oigamzation 
planned an extia tax levy on the citizens to keep the half-bankiupt 
vessel afloat The Cincinnatiis Association developed consideiable heat 
about that Muiiay Seasongood in paiticulai, a well-known lawyei with 
a gift foi public speech, gicw wioth They decided to fight the extra 
levy They talked, they icsolutcd and — to then own amazement — ^they 
conqueted They beat Hymcka 

Then they began to feel then muscles Could it be that the citizens in 
this free city actually had some stiength left in then good right aiins^ 
Oi did Hymcka have a glass jaw aftei all ? Then came the moment of 
fate The mayoi, depiivccl of the hoped-foi tevenues by the tax defeat, 
despeiate, announced that he would close the Blanch Hospital Tins was 
used as a tubeiculosis hospital and housed fotii bundled unfortunates 
It was a bad hicak lot Hymcka that a man named Hemy Bentley was 
president of the Anti-Tubciculosis League I-Te is a slight, wiiy, incisive 
lawyei who had, without knowing it, a deadly talent foi politics He 
clapped his hat on and sped to the mayoi ’s office 

“Do you mean to tell me you aie going to turn foui bundled dying 
people into the stioets?” he asked The m.iyoi allowed that was his 
intention Bcnticv, being a lawyei, lushcd to his law books Theie he 
discoveied that the county and not the city should suppoit the hospital 
He lushed ovei to the county conimissioiicis He demanded they take 
ovei the hospital They le fused Bentley knew it was the day for the 
weekly Rotaiy Club luncheon He telephoned and asked foi twenty 
minutes on the piogiani When he talked to them he had the convincing 
manner of a man stiiied by iightcous indignation The Rntaiy Club not 
only hcaid, it wheieascd the county cominissioncts vigoiously on the 
subject 

Next day Bcntlev inflamed the Kiwanis Club to moie lesolutions He 
went fiom luncheon to luncheon and fiom hall to hall The lesolutions 
flooded 111 on the niayoi Then someone called to suggest that Mi 
Bentley ought to call on Mi Hymcka Bentley would have called on 
the devil to keep those dying people in then beds When Bentley got to 
Hynicka he found that suave nnpiesauo deeply disturbed He uiged 
Mr. Bentley to go again to the county commissioiiei s Bentley found 
the commissioneis waiting foi him. In half an hour the mattci was 
settled, the county look ovei the job and the bospital was saved 

But Bentley’s mind now, like Scasongood’s, was on file with stiange 
thoughts These mightv gentlemen in the city hall and the courthouse 
weie plainly fiightened Immediately the Cincinnalus Association took 
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the lead 111 having the whole city studied That study lesulted in what 
was called the Upson Report It showed. 

That Cincinnati hadn’t balanced its budget in ten years 

That one-half its 1 cvenues went to pay debt service 

That it had issued $ 7 jt>oOiOOO of bonds to pay running expenses of the 
city and anothci $14,000,000 foi impi ovenients which ought to be paid 
out of cm I cut 1 cvenues 

The End op Government by Graft 

It showed plenty moie— enough to louse the Scasongoods and Bentleys 
and, by this time, young Chailes Taft (son of the late President) to 
meditate definite action against the Emperoi Rudolph. They had noticed 
that the stiength of the gang lay, as might be supposed, in the ignorant 
Basin piecincts They had noticed also that votes piled up heie on all 
offices wheie voting could be done by emblems but not on offices which 
had to be voted for by name 

Down on the iiver fiont the poveity-stiicken coloied voters were 
instiucted to vote foi “the bud with the shoit pants” 01 “the chicken 
with the shoit legs” — which was the Republican Eagle A movement 
was staited to do away with emblem voting The Democratic suppoiters 
Stamped the roostei , the Republican stalwaits stamped the eagle 

The new movement planned to abolish the loostei and the eagle It 
declaicd that citizens should vote not for buds but for men It called 
Itself the “Biidless Ballot League” That was the beginning of the end 

Befoie long the leaders had decided that what Cincinnati needed was 
not meicly a new kind of ballot but a new foim of government Before 
they got thiough they had a full-fledged campaign on foi a new chaiter 
for Cincinnati This pioposed a leal i evolution It pioposed to do away 
completely with all the old foi ms and set up the city manager form of 
govei nment 

Bentley became the campaign managei Seasongood became the leader 
of the storm tioops on the hustings A battle of unpi ecedented fury and 
bitterness ensued and ended m an ovei whelming victoiy for the re- 
foimeis The new chaiter was adopted and the next step was to elect 
the men to administer it Here is the kind of government they had 
launched . 

1 The citizens were to vote foi no administiative officials They 
would vote foi nine councilmen The councilmen would elect one of 
their numbei Mayor 

2 The Mayoi would have no executive duties He would be a cere- 
monial official puiely 

3 The council would name a city managei to run the town After 
SIX months he would be iiiemovable save for cause and then only after 
a public hearing He would make all appointments and all contracts 

4 City employees would be appointed undei stiict civil service rules 

5 No city employee would be permitted to officiate either inside or 
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outside the polls on election day, to contiibutc to a political fund or to 
electioneei The penalty fixed was instant dismissal 

6 The membeis of the council wcic to be elected by a system of 
ptoportional lepiesentation 

Heie was ceitanily a diffeient dish fiom that to which the average 
Ameiicaii city goveinincnt sits down. Yet not only did the charter 
leadeis put that chaitei ovci, but in the ensuing election they won seven 
out of the nine cotincilmen, and thus captuied the city government As 
Bentley said, they had eveiything a city government needed but a 
burlesque ciicuit The council named Muiiay Scasongood as Mayor 
and Colonel C 0 Shei rill of Washington, D C as city manager It 
was this goveinmcnt which went quietly into office on Januaiy i, 1926, 
as Jimmy Walker took ovei City Hall in New York and prepared to 
open up the flesh pots 

“Just another hunch of icfoimcis,” is what the boys said in Cincin- 
nati. “They thiow the gang out, go into office and m two 01 four years 
the gang throws them out and staits on anothei long journey of power,” 

A Reform that Lasted 

But the boys were badly fooled The Chaitei paity has won five 
elections in a row In fact, it has won seven elections — five foi the 
offices and two on the extia levy and the adoption of the chaitei The 
leason is that tins was not just anothei ciowd of officials In New Yoik 
and Pittsburgh they meiely changed May 01s In Baltinioic they meiely 
shifted fiom loose business methods to hcttci business methods But m 
Cincinnati, they didn’t just change mayois and aldeimcn They changed 
the foim of goveinmcnt Then they dcniohili/cd the enemy’s aimy of 
mercenaiies and icfuscd to build one of then own They oiganized a 
new puiely municipal political paity and pcnctiatcd cveiy election pre- 
cinct with their 01 ganization 

“For foims of govcinmeiit let fools contest,” said Alcxandei Pope. 
To this the new Mayor, Muiiay Seasongood, leplied 

“Call Schiiiz once said that if Gahiiel wiitcs your charter and 
Lucifer administeis it you will get bad goveinmcnt, and if Lucifei 
wiites youi chaiter and Gabiiel administeis it you will get good govein- 
ment But I say that if Gabnel administers youi goveinmcnt it will be 
a better government if Gabiiel also wiitcs the charter than if Lucifer 
wiote it ” 

To which I would like to add that if Lucifer wiites the chaiter it will 
be pietty haid for Gabiiel to get a chance to admimstei it Under this 
chaiter the Cincinnati lefoimers undeitook to cripple the one big iing 
winch IS the ccntei and base of all the othei imgs that piey on city 
govei nment — the officc-holdei s’ ring — the machine I talked to Henry 
Bentley, head of the Cliai ler party, about this He said 

“The machine in city politics is leally the cheapest and most effective 
method of conti oiling the facilities of the government foi dishonest 
politicians and piedatory Inisiness men. The business men do business 
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with the political gang Icadeib The gang leaders milk the business men 
Both milk the public And the powei is pieseived thiough the activities 
of the city employees who supply the votes and ai e paid by the city 

“What IS more, this local machine is the foundation not only of the 
city gang but of state and national political machines Very noble gentle- 
men make lofty speeches in conventions and Cong 1 ess But the backbone 
of the paity is the local machines — for they exist 111 eveiy city And the 
life of the paity machine lies m the local jobs — for aftei all the federal 
jobs aie quite few In Hamilton County theie aie 6,800 on the city and 
county pay loll Theie aie 680 voting piecmcts This is ten to a pie- 
cinct If each office-holder can contiol only thiee voles along with his 
own, that will make 27,200 votes And the recoids show that foi twenty 
years 23,000 votes weie all that were needed to contiol a piimaiy in 
this county 

“Heie in Cincinnati we have sought not just to defeat the gang at 
the polls but to demobilize then aimy of mercenaries ” 

This was done by applying a iigid civil seivice to city jobs and 
making it an offense punishable by dismissal for a city employee to 
take any part m any way in a political election 

Brothers at War 

Have you ever stopped to think why election day is a holiday? It is to 
close up the city offices and enable the employees to swarm around the 
polls In Cincinnati, the city hall and every othei city building is going 
full blast on election day 

Men should be chosen to do city work on ment as m eveiy other 
sound business “Why should a stieet sweeper be selected,” as Mr 
Seasongood puts it, “because lie believes in the League of Nations? 
The test should be — Does he know diit when he sees it and is he able 
to sweep it up ?” That’s the test in Cincinnati 

A Look to Your City’s Future 

The success of government m a democracy depends entirely upon 
the degree to which the citizen can form cutical judgments of the 
value of the services which aie lendeied by his government In no 
other way can we be suie that democratic government is safe Since 
a laige percentage of people live under uriiaii conditions it becomes 
imperative foi eveiy person to assume the responsibility for inform- 
ing himself, in a limited way at least, concerning the complicated 
factors which constitute urban government and something of the 
character and ability of local leaders who are likely to give him the 
seivices which he desires With a view to suggesting some of the 
complicated but impoitant pioblems which aie confronting the citi- 
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zeii in an iiiban democracy we append the following paragiaphs from 
one of the most clullenging books^ which has evei been published on 
American goveiiiment 

Do You Know Your City? 

Did you evci ask youiself why you show youi visiting fiiend the 
blight spots of the city, instead of showing him the whole city? Do you 
know what >0111 city can teach othci cities and wh.iL you ought to leain 
tiom othei cities? IE jon weic coming 111 as a stiaiigci would yoiu 
fiist view of the city imitc you to get oil and exploie it? Aic j'oiii 
railway stations up-to-date? How nmeh imneccssaiy space is given up 
to lailway yaids? Ai c theie deadly giade ciossings? Aie thcie intei- 
uiban tiolley systems? Do huge cais tliundci down the stieet and intei- 
feie with local ti attic, 01 do they conic m o\ci then own light of way 
to the union station? Can you get easily liom the station to any part of 
the city? Do the stieet cats go wheic yon want llicni when )'ou want 
them? Do you have univcisal tiansfeis? Can you walk light into the 
cais 01 does it fed like clnnlnng an ocean linei fiom a tug? Does it 
cost a nickel 01 less to get a seat, and do you get it ? When do the 
fianchises expiic and what aio you doing about it? Do you know how- 
much It would cost to leplace the tiauspoitalKui system? 

Do yotii people deserve any hettei lianspoitation than they aie 
getting ? 

How aie yotii sticets paved? Aie all the public conveniences put m 
befoio the paving is laid, 01 do they foigcl sometimes? Aie the down- 
town sheets cleaned duly and nightly and the uptown sticcts annually? 
Do you dean the hack sti ccts ? What do you do with the 1 cfiise ? Do 
you light youi sticets with it 01 heat yoiii schnolhouses ? Have you 
taken clown all the stipei (liioiis poles? Do the hiisincss sticets m daylight 
look like boiilevaids 01 hmnt forests? Docs the great white way advei- 
tise beer 01 civic piide? Docs the cit)f own the watciwoiks, gas and 
electric light, powei and heating plants? Aie you pioucl of the watei 
supply? How much do you waste? Do all these depailinents co-opeiate 
and show expenses, piofits and depreciation on then books? Aic tlieie 
any franchises expiiing so that the city may he moic scientifically and 
economically managed ? 

Do you know that you lead the citizens’ chaiactei bettei in the stieets 
than in home 01 chui cli ? 

How about your fire depaitment? Is it efficient? Does it have niotoi 
appaiatiis and all the latest iinpi ovements ? Do you have such had 
building laws that you must have the best fiic depaitment m the vvorld? 
Do your police "aiicst” people 01 keep them moving? Do they lound up 
piostitutcs and intcrfeie with fiee speech 01 do they make youi stieets 
safe at night? 

^Ziiebhn, Chailcs F, Jineiicaii PiOQid'!, pp fi-ii Reprinted 

by permission fiom The Macmillan Co 
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Have you evei had any epidemics? Does the boaid of health keep 
down the death rate? Has it authoiity to teai down all hyg'ienic men- 
aces? Does It co-opeiate with the police, fiic and sti eet-cleainng depart- 
ments to keep the city clean? What do you do with youi sewage — 
fertilize the land or invigoiate youi neighboi’s watei supply? 

Do these depaitmeiits handle \igorously and pioinptly all disease 
germs, file bugs and social paiasites? 

Do youi childieii st.iy in school as long as they should under piesent 
circumstances? Do most of them leach the high school? If not, why 
not? Do you have manual Uaiiiing, ait instruction and vocational tiam- 
ing so that they will be prepaicd to be something besides cleiks, lawyers 
and day laboieis? Aie the schoolhouses used eveiy available minute of 
the year by citi/eiis of both sexes and all ages? If not, who is respon- 
sible foi the misuse of youi investment in school piopcrty? 

Is your libiary conducted so that moie people use it eveiy month? 
Does it co-opeiate with the schools, public buildings, and mdustnal 
plants, as well as the homes? Is youi ait museum populai ? Have you a 
municipal theatei or do you not caie what your people do with their 
leisure ? 

Is education conducted by educatois m your city or by tned business 
men 01 janitois? 

Are youi public buildings so dignified that they inspiie the citizens 
and attiact tourists ? Have you paiks and playgiounds wherevei needed? 
Are they managed loi the icci cation of the people 01 the amusement of 
horticultuiists ? Aie all the sclioolhouscs smiounded by play spaces? 
Wheie do the boys and giils leain to swim? Can the whole population 
keep clean in wintei as well as m sunimei ? Have you annexed as much 
of the countryside foi public recieatioii as the futuie of the city wai- 
rants? Is your city planned for yesteiday 01 to-moiiow? 

Do you take as good care of the living as of the dead? 

The CoMPOSirc City 

It has been a common supei stition that municipal goveinment is a 
failure It IS not yet what we could wish But the external accomplish- 
ments of Amciicaii cities have been vaiied and creditable If we assem- 
ble the best examples of then municipal successes, we produce a picture 
of a composite city inspiiing and compelling Each city is fiagmentaiy 
and unsatisfactoiy , the composite city is already realized and provides a 
piacticable vision 

The composite city is not the ultimate city, but it is a convenient 
working ideal 

The city is not 1 esponsible for its topography, but some municipalities 
have been so richly endowed by natuie that they have laigc obligations 
San Francisco, with its bay and Golden Gate and ocean, is the most 
beautifully situated city m America New Yoik and Pittsburgh, both 
located at the confluence of livers, aie favored beyond other cities 
Pittsburgh especially, with its hills, sui passes Rome in its outlook on 
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the mountains Even cities of the plain, like Denvei and Los Angeles 
may have majestic mountain news It is unpai donable foi such cities 
to be ugly, but it is possible foi the most unfavoiably situated cities to 
be beautiful 

The seciet of conimeicial and aesthetic success is respect for topog- 
raphy 

If architects are needed to build houses, why not to build cities^ 

A Program or Rei^orm 

The cntical citizen should have a piogiani of reform which he 
should try to fuither It is not an undesirable condition to find many 
citizens “hipped” on the necessity foi this or that lefoim If the 
citizen is in such a frame of mind about some needed change it 
means that he has doubtless given some thought to the pioblem. It 
is by thinking and by intelligent action that rcfoim comes 

It IS a good thing foi citizens to see the need for lefoira It is 
much better if they can see the needs from many angles, not fiom 
one or two, so that their government, when refoimed, will be intelli- 
gently adjusted all along the line Only with a view to getting people 
to think about their government the following piogram of leform 
IS proposed 

I. The most geneial extension of the piinciples of the s/ioi f ballot 

2 Extension of plans of proportional rcprc~scntatton so that 
minority gioups can have a voice m government 

3 The elimination of unnecessary units of government 

4 The moie extensive use of expats — chiefly in local govern- 
ment 

5 Reorganisation of the county government 

6 Reot ganisation of the stale and the federal governments 

7 Extension of the civil service to more offices and m more juiis- 
dictions , 

8 Extension of services to all citizens, chiefly m recreation, social 
insurance, and health. 

9 A program of long range planning extending to all phases of 
goveinment action 

10 Co-oi dination of oui tiansportation and connnumcation 
service. 

It will be seen that these suggestions ate aimed at developing a 
more reiponsible government through the shoit ballot and centrali- 
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zation ; a more democratic government thiough giving greater repre- 
sentation to minoi ity groups , a more humane govei nment by exten- 
sion of services in the fields of recreation, social iiisuiance, and 
health , a more efficient government through the elimination of un- 
necessary units of government, through reorganization, through the 
greater use of expeits, and by the extension of the civil service, a 
more intelligent government by the aid of long range planning, and 
a more serviceable government through co-ordmating the transpor- 
tation and communication agencies of our country 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 

SUMMARIZING QUESTIONS 

1 What do Hackei and Kendiick say the leforniers desiied^ Did they 
have a unified progiam? 

2 What were the five influences accoidmg to Hackei and Kendrick 
that were woiking foi lefoini? Discuss the work of the "muck- 
lakeis” and of the political and social thinkers 

3 Discuss lefoim fiom the angles of stiuctuie, administiation, pei- 
sonnel, and policies. 

4 From what types of people have lefoniieis come? 

5 What have government officials done to bung about reform? 

6 How have newspaper men led in icfoim movements? 

7 Discuss the leforni activities of social workers Summarize their 
work 111 lefonii 

8. What have been the activities of lefoini parties 111 our cities? 

9 Discuss the woik of the leformeis in le-making the city government 
in Cincinnati as told by John T Flynn 

10 Who weie some of the relorni leaders 111 Cincinnati? 

II. Aiiswei the questions asked by Charles E Zueblm in the quotation 
"Do You Know Yom City?" 

12 What constitutes the composite city? 

13 How can reform come? Why is it desirable that people see reform 
fiom many angles rather than fiom just one? 

14 Explain each of the ten topics listed in the program for lefoiiii 
suggested at the end of the chaptei Is each of them an important 
step in piogiess? By using the index discovei what is said elsewheie 
in the text about each of these topics 

15 Why should long range planning have a pait in developing a com- 
prehensive piogram of rcfoim in local, state, and national govern- 
ment? Should a piogram <of leform include all thiec divisions of 
govei nment? Explain, 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 People often think of refoimeis as foolisli and queer, Aie lefoimeis 

debiiable? Why aie political bosses usually opposed to le- 

foim^ Why do ministeis, college piofessois, settlement woikeis 
and club women usually want lefoinP 

2 What lefoims would be effected by the Socialists if they wcie m 
office, 111 the local, the state, and the fcdcial govcinments? 

3 Look up the biographies of some of the chief refoimeis mentioned 
in the chapter and be ptcpaied to give a discussion of then woik 
Examples Lincoln Steftens, Jane Addanis, Mavoi Tom Johnson, 
Giaham Tayloi, Oswald Gaiiison Villaid, Biiice Bhven, Jacob 
Riis, John Colliei, and Senator Geoigc Non is 

4 Develop a ptogiani of lefoim for the fedeial government 


COMMUNITY PROBLEMS 

I. Name some of the people who have been active in icfoim woik m 
youi city and state Intel \'icw some of them, if possible, and discovei 
what their piogiams aie and why the lefoimeis believe thev should 
be followed What foiccs aie opposing then leforms^ Why? Do 
you believe the icfoiras aie dcsnable oi not? 

2 Aie the vanous icfoinung elements in yoiii community woilung on 
a compichensivc piogiam oi is each one “hipped” on his paiticular 
icfoim m which the desiiablc icfoiras would have a piopei place 
be advisable foi the coranuinity to have a long lange plan foi 
lefoim 111 which the desirable icfoinis would have a piopei place 
lelative to their mipoitance to the coinnuimty as a whole? Explain 

3 Develop a coinpiehcnsive loiig-iangc lefnim piogiam foi youi com- 
munity (The quotation given fiom Zuchlm may help you m devel- 
oping this ) 
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Appendix A- DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
In Congress, July 4, 

The Unanimous Declaration of the Thirteen United States 

OF America 

When in the Couise of human events, it becomes necessary for one 
people to dissolve the political bands which have connected them with 
anothei, and to assume among the Poweis of the eaith, the sepaiate 
and equal station to which the Laws of Natuie and of Natuie’s God 
entitle them, a decent lespect to the opinions of mankind lequiies that 
they should declare the causes which impel them to the sepaiation 
We hold these truths to he self-evident, that all men aie created equal, 
that they are endowed hy their Creatoi with ceitam unalienable Rights, 
that among these aie Life, Liberty and the puisuit of Happiness That 
to secure these lights, Governments aie instituted among Men, deiivnig 
then just poweis from the consent of the governed That whenever 
any Form of Goveinraent becomes destructive of these ends, it is the 
Right of the People to altei 01 to abolish it, and to institute new Gov- 
einment, laying its foundation on such piinciples and oigani/.ing its 
poweis 111 such foim, as to them shall seem most likely to effect their 
Safety and Happiness Piudeiice, indeed, will dictate that Goveinments 
long established should not be changed for light and tiansient causes, 
and accoidmgly all expeiience hath shown, that mankind me more 
disposed to suffei, while evils aie suffciablc, than to light themselves 
by abolishing the foinis to which they aie accustomed But when a long 
tiam of abuses and usuipatioiis, pm suing invanably the same Object 
evinces a design to 1 educe them uiidei absolute Despotism, it is their 
right. It IS then duty, to tliiow off such Goveininent, and to provide 
new Guards for then futuie secuiity — Such has been the patient 
sufferance of these Colonies, and such is now the necessity which con- 
strains them to altei then foimei Systems of Government The history 
of the piesent King of Gieat Biitain is a history of repeated injuries 
and usurpations, all having in direct object the establishment of an 
absolute Tyianiiy ovci these States To piove this, let Facts he sub- 
mitted to a candid woild 

He has refused his Assent to Laws, the most wholesome and necessary 
for the public good 

He has forbidden Ins Governors to pass Laws of immediate and 
piessmg impoitance, unless suspended in their operation till his Assent 
should be obtained, and when so suspended, he has utteily neglected to 
attend to them 

He has lefused to pass othei Laws foi the accommodation of large 
districts of people, unless those people would relinquish the right of 
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Repieseutdtion in the Legisktuie, a riglit inestimable to them and 
formidable to tyiants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at places unusual, uncora- 
foi table, and distant from the dcpositoiy of their Public Recoids, for 
the sole pm pose of fatiguing them into compliance with his measures 
He has dissolved Representative Houses repeatedly, for opposing 
with manly fii mness his invasions on the rights of the people 

He has lefused foi a long time, aftci such dissolutions, to cause 
others to be elected; wheieby the Legislative Powers, incapable of 
annihilation, have leturncd to the People at laige for their exeicisc 
the State icmaining in the mean tunc exposed to all the dangers of 
invasion fiom without, and convulsions within 

He has endeavouied to pi event the population of these States, for 
that purpose obstructing the Laws of Naturalization of Foicigners 
lefusmg to pass olheis to encourage then migration hither, and raising 
the conditions of new Appiopi lations of Lands 
He has obstiucted the Administi ation of Justice, by refusing his 
Assent to Laws foi establishing Judicial y Poweis 
He has made Judges dependent on his Will alone, foi the tenure of 
then office, and the amount and payment of then salai les. 

He has elected a multitude of New Offices, and sent hithei swarms of 
Officcis to haiass oui People, and cat out then substance 
He has kept among us, in tunes of peace. Standing Aimies without 
the Consent of our legislature 

He has affected to tender the Militaiy independent of and superioi to 
the Civil Powei 

He has combined with othcis to subject us to a jurisdiction foieign to 
our constitution, and unacknowledged by oiii laws , giving his Assent to 
their acts of pictendcd legislation 

Foi quaiteiing laigo bodies of aimed tioops among us 
Foi piotecting them, by a mock Trial, fiom Punishment foi any 
Muuleis which they should commit on the Inhabitants of these States' 
For cutting off om Tiade with all paits of the woild 
Foi imposing taxes on us without our Consent 
For dcpiiving us in many cases, of llic benefits of Trial by Jury 
Foi transporting us beyond Seas to be tiicd foi pietended offences. 
Foi abolishing the free System of English Laws in a neighbouring 
Province, establishing therein an Aibitraiy government, and enlarging 
its Boundaries so as to lendei it at once an example and fit instrument 
for introducing the same absolute lulc into these Colonies 
Foi taking away oui Chaiteis, abolishing oui most valuable Laws, 
and alteiing fundamentally the Forms of our Governments: 

For suspending oui own Legislature, and declai ing themselves in- 
vested with Powei to legislate foi us in all cases whatsoevei 

He has abdicated Government heie, by cleclaiing us out of his Pro- 
tection and waging Wai against us. 
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He has plundeicd om seas, lavaged our Coasts, burnt oui towns, and 
destroyed the lives of oui people 

He IS at this tune tiansporting large aiinies of foieigii iiieicenaries 
to coinpleat the woiks of death, desolation and tyianny, aheady begun 
with cii cumstances of Ciuelty & perfidy scaiccly paialleled in the most 
baibarous ages, and totally unwoithy the Head of a civilized nation 
He has constiained our fellow Citizens taken Captive on the high 
Seas to beai Aims against then Countiy, to become the executioners of 
their fi lends and Biethien, oi to fall themselves by their Hands 
He has excited domestic insuiiections amongst us, and has endeav- 
oured to bung on the inhabitants of om fiontiers, the meiciless Indian 
Savages, whose known rule of waifaie, is an undistinguished destruc- 
tion of all ages, sexes and conditions 
In eveiy stage of these Oppressions We have Petitioned for Rcdiess 
in the most humble terms Our repeated Petitions have been answeied 
only by lepeated injury. A Prince, whose chaiactei is thus inaiked by 
eveiy act which may define a Tyrant, is unfit to be the lulei of a fiee 
People 

Noi have We been wanting m attention to our British biethren We 
have warned them fiom tune to tune of attempts by then legislatuie to 
extend an unwaiiaiitable juiisdiction ovei us We have leniinded them 
of the cii cumstances of oui emigration and settlement here We have 
appealed to then native justice and magnanimity, and we have conjured 
them by the tics of our common kindicd to disavow these usurpations, 
which, would inevitably inteiiupt oui connections and coiiespondence 
They too have liecn deaf to the voice of justice and of consanguinity We 
must, theiefoie, acquiesce in the necessity, which denounces oui Separa- 
tion, and hold them, as we hold the lest of mankind. Enemies in War, 
in Peace Fi lends 

We, thcrefoie, the Repiesentatives of the united States of America, 
in General Congress, Assembled, appealing to the Supieine Judge of 
the woild foi the leclitude of oui intentions, do, m the Name, and by 
Authority of the good People of these Colonies, solemnly publish and 
declaie. That these United Colonies aie, and of Right ought to he Fiee 
and Independent States, that they aie Absolved from all Allegiance to 
the Biitish Crown, and that all political connection between them and 
the State of Great Biitain, is and ought to he totally dissolved, and 
that as Fiee and Independent States, they have full Powei to levy Wai, 
conclude Peace, contract Alliances, establish Commerce, and to do all 
other Acts and Things which Independent States may of right do And 
for the support of this Declaration, with a fiim leliance on the Protec- 
tion of Divine Pi evidence, we mutually pledge to each othei oui Lives, 
oui Fortunes and our sacred Honoi 



Appendix B THE CONSTITUTION OF TFIE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 

Preamble 

We hie People of the United Sutes, m Oulci to foim a moie perfect 
Union, establish Justice, insuic clonicstic Tianquility, piovide for 
the common defence, pioniotc the Gcncial Welfaie, and secuie the 
Blessings of Libeity to oui selves and oui Postciity, do oulam and 
establish this Constitution foi the United States of Anienca. 

ARTICLE I 

Section i All legislative Poweis heiein gi anted shall be vested in a 
Congiess of the United States, which shall consist of a Senate and 
House of Repicsentatives 

Section 2 The House of Repicsentatives shall be composed of 
Members chosen eveiy second Yeai by the People of the scvcial States, 
and the Electors in each State shall have the Qualifications lequisite for 
Electois of the most numcious Bianch of the State Lcgislatuie 

No Person shall be a Rcpiescntativc who shall not have attained to 
the Age of twenty-five Ycais, and been seven Ycais a Citi/cn of the 
United States, and who shall not, mIicii elected, he an Inhabitant of 
that Stale in which he shall be chosen 

Representatives and dhect Taxes shall he appoitioncd among the 
seveial States which may be inchuk'd within this Union, accoi cling to 
then lespectivc Numbeis, winch shall be dctcimiiKcl by adding to the 
whole Nuinhci of ftec Pei sons, incluclmg those lioiind to Seivice for a 
Term of Ycais, and cxcludmg Indians not taxed, thiec fifths of all 
othei Pei sons The actual Enunicialion shall be made within thice 
Yeais aftci the first Meeting of the Congiess of the United Stales, and 
within eveiy subscrpienL Tciin of ten "'t'cais, in such Mannci as they 
shall by Law cincct The Nunihci of Repicsentatives shall not exceed 
one for eveiy thirty Thousand, but each Stale shall have at Least one 
Repi esentativc , and until such enumcialion sliall be made, the State of 
New Hampshne shall be entitled to chtise thiee, Massachusetts eight, 
Rhode-Island and Pioviclence Plantations one, Connecticut five, New- 
Yoik SIX, New Jersey foui, Pennsylvania eight, Delawatc one, Maryland 
six, Viigmia ten. North Caiolina five. South Caiolina five, and Geoigia 
till ee 

When vacancies happen m the Repicsentation from any State, the 
Executive Authoiity thcicof shall issue Wilts of Election to fill such 
Vacancies. 

The House of Representatives shall chuse thcii Speaker and other 
Officers, and shall have the sole Powei of Impeachment 
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Section 3 The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two 
Senators fioni each State, chosen by the Legislature theieof,^ for six 
Yeais, and each Senator shall have one Vote 
Immediately after they shall be assembled m Consequence of the first 
Election, they shall be divided as equally as may be into three Classes 
The Seats of the Senatois of the fust Class shall be vacated at the 
Expiiation of the second Yeai, of the second Class at the Expiration 
of the fouith Yeai, and of the thud Class at the Expiiation of the 
sixth Yeai, so that one-thnd may be chosen eveiy second Year, and if 
Vacancies happen by Resignation, 01 otheiwise, dining the Recess of 
the Legislatuie of any State, the Executive theicof may make tempoiary 
Appointments until the next Meeting of the Legislature, which shall 
then fill such Vacancies 

No Person shall be a Senator who shall not have attained to the Age 
of thnty Yeais, and been nine Yeais a Citizen of the United States, 
and who shall not, when elected, be an Inhabitant of that State for 
which he shall be chosen 

The Vice Piesident of the United States shall he Piesident of the 
Senate, but shall have no Vote, unless they be equally divided 
The Senate shall chusc their othei Officeis, and also a President pro 
tempore, in the absence of the Vice-President, or when be shall exercise 
the Office of President of the United States 
The Senate shall have the sole Powei to try all Impeachments When 
sitting for that Puipose, they shall be on Oath 01 Affiimation When 
the Piesident of the United States is tiled, the Chief Justice shall pre- 
side And no Person shall be convicted without the Concurience of 
two thuds of the Members pieseiit 

Judgment m Cases of Impeachment shall not extend fui ther than to 
removal fiom Office, and disqualification to hold and enjoy any Office 
of honoi, Tiusl or Piofit undei the United States but the Party con- 
victed shall neveithcless he liable and subject to Indictment, Tiial, 
Judgment and Punishment, accoi cling to Law 

Section 4 The Times, Places and Manner of holding Elections for 
Senatois and Representatives, shall be picscnbed m each State by the 
Legislatuie theieof , hut the Congiess may at any time by Law make or 
alter such Regulations, except as to the Places of Chusmg Senatois 
The Congiess shall assemble at least once m eveiy Yeai, and such 
Meeting shall be on the first Monday in Decembei,^ unless they shall 
by Law appoint a diffeient Day 

Section 5 Each House shall be the Judge of the Elections, Returns 
and Qualifications of its own Members, and a Majoiity of each shall 
constitute a Quorum to do Business, but a smaller Number may adjourn 
from day to day, and may be authouzed to compel the Attendance of 

‘This has been changed by the seventeenth amendment 
“This was changed by the twentieth amendment 
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dbhent Mcmbeis, in such Maniici, and uiidei such Penalties as each 
House may piovidc 

Each House may deteiminc the Rules of its Proceedings, punish its 
Membeis foi disouleily Behavioi, and, with the Concurrence of two 
thuds, expel a hlcmbei 

Each House shall keep a Journal of its Pi oceeclings, and fiom time to 
time publish the same, excepting such I'aits as may in then Judgment 
icquiie Seciccy, and the Yeas and Najs of the Memlieis of eithei House 
on any question shall, at the Desne of one fifth of those Present, be 
entoied on the Journal 

Ncithei House, dining the Session of Congiess, shall, without the 
Consent of the othci, adjoin n foi moie than thiec days, nor to any 
othei Place than that in which the two Houses shall be sitting 

Seciion 6 The Scnatois and Representatives shall icceive a Com- 
pensation foi then Sci vices, to be ascei lamed by Laiv, and paid out of 
the Tieasuiy of the United States They shall in all Cases, except 
Tieason, Felony and Bicach of the Peace, he privileged fiora Aiiest 
dming then Atlendancc at the Session of their icspectivc Houses, and 
111 going to and retuining fioin the same, ,ind foi any Speech or 
Debate in eithei House, they shall not be questioned in any other Place 

No Scnaloi oi Rcpiescntativc shall, dining the Time foi which he 
was elected, lie appointed to any civil Office imdei the Authoiity of the 
United States, which shall have been cieatcd, or the Emoluments 
wheieof shall have been inci eased during such time, and no Person 
holding any Office undci the United Slates, shall he a IHcmbei of either 
Plouse dui ing liis Continuance m Office 

StenoN 7 All Bills foi laisiiig Rcvciuic shall originate m the House 
of Repiesentativcs , Imt the Senate may piopose m concur with Amend- 
ments as on other Bills 

Every Bill which shall have passed the House of Rcpicsentatives and 
the Senate, shall, befoie it become a T-aw, be jnesented to the President 
of the United States, If he appiovc he shall sign it, but if not he shall 
letuin it, with bis Objections to that House m which it shall have 
oiiginated, who shall cuten the Olijections at huge on their Journal, 
and pioceed to leconsidcr it If aftei such Rcconsideiation two thuds 
of that House shall agicc to pass the Bill, it shall he sent, together with 
the Objections, to the othci House, by which it shall likewise he lecon- 
sideied, and if appioved by two thirds of tiiat House, it shall become a 
Law But in all such Cases the Votes of both Plouses shall he detei- 
mined by Yeas and Nays, and the Names of the Pci sons voting for 
and against the Bill shall be cnlciccl on the Jouinal of each House 
lespectivcly If any Bill sh.ill not he letinncd by the President within 
ten Days (Sundays cxcejitcd) aflci it shall h.ivc been piescnted to him, 
the Same shall he a Law, in like Mannci as if lie had signed it, unless 
the Congiess by then Adjouinincnt picvcnt its Return, in which Case 
it shall not be a Law 
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Eveiy Oulci, Rcbolution, 01 Vote to which the Coiicuncnce of the 
Senate and House of Repiesentatives may be necessary (except on a 
question of Adjournment) shall be piesented to the President of the 
United States, and befoie the Same shall take Effect, shall be appioved 
by him, or being: disappioved by him, shall be repassed by two thirds 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, accoiding to the Rules and 
Limitations piesciibed in the Case of a Bill 
Section 8 The Congiess shall have Powei To lay and collect Taxes, 
Duties, Imposts and Excises, to pay the Debts and piovide for the com- 
mon Defence and geneial Welfaie of the United States, but all Duties, 
Imposts and Excises shall be uniform throughout the United States , 

To bonow money on the ciedit of the United States, 

To legulate Coinmeice with foreign Nations, and among the several 
States, and with the Indian Tubes, 

To establish an unifoim Rule of Natuiahzation, and umfoim Laws 
on the subject of Bankuiptcies thioughout the United States, 

To com Money, legulate the Value theieof, and of foreign Coin, and 
fix tlie Standaid of Weights and Mcasuies, 

To piovidc for the Punishment of counterfeiting the Securities and 
current Com of the United States , 

To establish Post Offices and post Roads, 

To promote the Progress of Science and useful Aits, by seeming for 
limited Tunes to Autliois and Inventois the exclusive Right to their 
respective Wiitings and Discoveries, 

To constitute Tribunals inferior to the supieme Couit, 

To define and punish Puacies and Felonies committed on the high 
Seas, and Offenses against the Law of Nations, 

To declaie War, giant Letteis of Marque and Repiisal, and make 
Rules concerning Captuies on Land and Water, 

To raise and suppoi t Ai mies, but no Appropi lation of Money to that 
Use shall he for a longer Term than two Years, 

To provide and maintain a Navy, 

To make Rules for the Government and Regulation of the land and 
naval Foices, 

To provide foi calling forth the Militia to execute the Laws of the 
Union, suppress Insuiiections and repel Invasions, 

To piovidc foi organizing, aiming, and disciplining the Mihtia, and 
for governing such Part of them as may be employed in the Service of 
the United States, reserving to the States lespcctively, the Appointment 
of the Officeis, and the Authoiity of training the Militia according to 
the discipline prescribed by Congress; 

To exercise exclusive Legislation m all Cases whatsoever, over such 
District (not exceeding ten Miles square) as may, by Cession of par- 
ticular States, and the acceptance of Congress, become the Seat of the 
Government of the United States, and to exercise like Authority over 
all Places purchased by the Consent of the Legislature of the State in 
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which the Same shall be, for the Erection of Foits, Magazines Ar- 
senals, dock-Yaids, and other needful Buildings, — And 
To make all Laws which shall be nccessaiy and proper foi carrying 
into Execution the foregoing Poweis, and all othei Poweis vested by 
this Constitution 111 the Govcinment of the United States, 01 in any 
Department or Officei thereof 

Sfction 9. The Migration 01 Impoitation of such Persons as any of 
the States now existing shall think piopei to admit, shall not be pio- 
hibited by the Congress prior to the Yeai one thousand eight hundred 
and eight, but a tax 01 duty may be imposed on such Importation, not 
exceeding ten dollars foi each Person 

The privilege of the Wut of Habeas Corpus shall not be suspended 
unless when in Cases of Rebellion 01 Invasion the public Safety may 
require it 

No Bill of Attainder or ex post facto Law shall be passed 
No capitation, or other direct, Tax shall be laid, unless m Proportion 
to the Census 01 Enumeiation heicm before diiected to be taken 
No Tax or Duty shall be laid on Articles expoited from any Slate 
No Preference shall be given by any Regulation of Coinmeice or 
Revenue to the Poits of one State ovci those of anothci • nor shall 
Vessels bound to, 01 fiom, one State, be obliged to enter, clcai, 01 pay 
Duties 111 anothci 

No Money shall be diawn fiom the Tieasuiy, but m Consequence of 
Appiopnations made by Law, and a icgulai Statement and Account 
of the Receipts and Expcndituies of all public Money shall be published 
fiom tune to time 

No Title of Nobility shall he granted by the United States And no 
Person holding any Office of Piofit 01 Tiust undci them, shall, without 
the Consent of the Congiess, accept of any picsent, Emolument, Office, 
or Title, of any kind whatcvci, fiom any King, Pi nice, oi foreign State. 

Section 10 No State shall cntci into any Ticaty, Alliance, 01 Con- 
federation, giant Letters of Maiqiic and Rcpiisal, com Money, emit 
Bills of Cl edit, make any Thing but gold and silver Com a Tender in 
Payment of Debts, pass any Bill of Atlaindei, ex post facto Law, or 
Law impairing the Obligation of Conti acts, oi giant any Title of 
Nobility 

No State shall, without the Consent of the Congiess, lay any Imposts 
01 Duties on Imports 01 Exports, except what may be absolutely neces- 
saiy foi executing its inspection Laws and the net Produce of all 
Duties and Imposts, laid by any State on Impoits 01 Expoits, shall be 
foi the Use of the Tieasuiy of the United States, and all such Laws 
shall be subject to the Revision and Conti ol of the Congress 
No State shall, without the Consent of Congiess, lay any duty of 
Tonnage, keep Tioops, or Ships of Wai in time of Peace, enter into 
any Agi cement 01 Compact with anothei State, or with a foreign 
Powei , 01 engage in Wai , unless actually invaded, 01 in such imminent 
Dangei as will not admit of delay 
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ARTICLE II 

Section i The executive Power shall be vested in a Piesident of the 
United States of America. He shall hold his Office during the Term of 
foul Years, and, togethei with the Vice-Piesident, chosen for the same 
Teim, be elected, as follows 

Each State shall appoint, in such Maiinei as the Legislatme theieof 
may diiect, a Numbei of Electois, equal to the whole Numbei of Sen- 
atois and Repi esenlatives to which the State may be entitled in the 
Congress but no Senatoi oi Representative, oi Pei son holding an 
Office of Trust oi Profit under the United States, shall be appointed 
an Electoi. 

The Electors shall meet in their respective States, and vote by 
Ballot foi two persons, of whom one at least shall not be an Inhabitant 
of the same State with themselves And they shall make a List of all 
the Persons voted foi, and of the Number of Votes for each , which List 
they shall sign and ceitify, and transmit sealed to the Seat of the 
Goveimnent of the United States, directed to the President of the 
Senate The Piesident of the Senate shall, m the presence of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, open all the Certificates, and the Votes 
shall then be counted The Person having the greatest Number of Votes 
shall be the Piesident, if such Numbei be a Majoiity of the whole 
Numbei of Electois appointed, and if theie be moie than one who have 
such Majoiity, and have an equal Numbei of Votes, then the House of 
Representatives shall immediately chuse by Ballot one of them foi 
Piesident, and if no Person have a Majority, then from the five highest 
on the List the said House shall in like Manner chuse the Piesident 
But in chusing the Piesident, the Votes shall be taken by States, the 
Representation from each State having one Vote, A quorum foi this 
Puipose shall consist of a Member or Members from two-thirds of the 
States, and a Majority of all the States shall be necessary to a Choice 
In eveiy Case, after the Choice of the President, the Person having the 
greatest Numbei of Votes of the Electors shall be the Vice-President 
But if theie should lemam two oi more who have equal Votes, the 
Senate shall chuse from them by Ballot the Vice-Piesidcnt ^ 

The Congress may deteiraine the Time of chusmg the Electois, and 
the Day on which they shall give their Votes ; which Day shall be the 
same thioughout the United States 

No person except a natural born Citizen, or a Citizen of the United 
States, at the time of the Adoption of this Constitution, shall be eligible 
to the Office of Piesident, neithei shall any Person he eligible to that 
Office who shall not have attained to the Age of thirty-five Yeais, and 
been fouiteen Yeais a Resident within the United States 

In Case of the Removal of the President from Office, or of his Death, 
Resignation, oi Inability to dischaige the Powers and Duties of the said 

^ This paragrapli was superseded by the twelfth amendment 
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Office, the same shall devolve on the Vice-Picsldent, and the Congiess 
may by Law piovide foi the Case of Removal, Death, Resignation 01 
Inability, both of the Piesidcnt and Vice-President, decUimg what 
Officer shall then act as Piesident, and such Officei shall act accordingly 
until the Disability be removed, or a Piesident shall be elected 

The President shall, at stated Times, icccive for his Sei vices, a Com- 
pensation, which shall ncithei be cnci eased noi diminished during the 
Peiiod foi 'which ho shall have been elected, and he shall not leceive 
within that Pctiod any othci Emolument fiom the United States, 01 
any of them 

Befoie he enter on the Execution of Ins Office, he shall take the fol- 
lowing Oath 01 Affiimation — “I do solemnly swear (01 affitm) that I 
will faithfully execute the Office of Piesident of tlic United States, and 
will to the best of my Ability, piescive, protect and defend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States” 

Section 2 The Piesident shall he Commandci in Chief of the Aimy 
and Navy of the United States, and of the Militia of the several Slates, 
when called into the actual Seivicc of the United States, he may 
require the Opinion in wutmg, of the puncipal Officei in each of the 
executive Depat tuicuts, upon any subject 1 elating to the Duties of their 
lespective Offices, and he shall have Powci to Giant Repueves and 
Paidons for Offenses against the United Slates, except m Cases of 
Impeachment 

He shall have Powei, by and with the Advice and Consent of the 
Senate, to make Ticaties, piovided two-thirds of the Senatois piesent 
conciii , and he shall nominate, and by and witli the Advice and Consent 
of the Senate, shall appoint Anihassadoi s, otlici piililic Mimsteis and 
Consuls, Judges of the supicmc Coiut, and all othci Officei s of the 
United Slates, whose AppoiiUmcnls aic not heiein othei wise piovided 
for, and which shall he established by Law but the Congress may by 
Law vest the Appointment of such infeiior Officers, as they think 
propel. 111 the President alone, in the CoiiUs of Law, 01 in the Heads 
of Depai linents 

The Piesident shall have Powei to fill up all Vacancies that may 
happen dining the Recess of the Senate, by gi anting Commissions which 
shall expire at the End of then next Session 

Section 3 He shall from time to time give to the Congiess Iiifmma- 
tion of the State of the Union, and iccomnicnd to then Consideiation 
such Measuies as he shall judge necessaiy and expedient, he may, on 
extraordmaiy Occasions, convene botli Houses, 01 eithei of them, and 
m Case of Disagieenicnt between them, with Respect to the Time of 
Adjouinment, he may adjouin them to such Time as he shall think 
propel, he shall icceivc Ambassadois and other public Mimsteis, he 
shall take Caic that the Laws be faithfully executed, and shall Com- 
mission all the Officei s of the United Slates 

Section 4 Tlic Piesident, Vice-President and all civil Oificeis of 
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the United States, shall be lemoved fiom Office on Impeachment foi , 
and Conviction of, Treason, Bribery, or otlier high primes and Mis- 
demeanors. 

ARTICLE III 

Section i The judicial Powci of the United States, shall be vested 
m one supreme Court, and in such infeiioi Courts as the Congiess 
may fiom time to time ordain and establish The Judges, both of the 
supreme and inlciioi Couits, shall hold then Offices duiing good Be- 
haviour, and shall, at stated Times, receive for their Sei vices a Com- 
pensation winch shall not be dmiinished during their Continuance in 
Office 

Section 2 The judicial Power shall extend to all Cases, in Law and 
Equity, arising under this Constitution, the Laws of the United States, 
and Tieatics made, 01 which shall be made, under then Authority, — to 
all Cases affecting Ambassadors, othei public Mmisteis and Consuls, — 
to all Cases of admiralty and maritime Juiisdiction ,— to Conti oversies 
to which the United States shall be a Paity, — to Controversies between 
two 01 more States, — ^between a State and Citizens of another State, — 
between Citizens of diffeient States, — between Citizens of the same 
State claiming Lands under Giants of diffeient States, and between a 
State, or the Citizens tlicieof, and foieign States, Citizens or Subjects 

In all Cases affecting Anibassadoi s, other public Ministers and Con- 
suls, and those in which a State shall be Paity, the supreme Court shall 
have original Juiisdiction In all the othei Cases befoie mentioned, the 
supieme Couit shall have appellate Juiisdiction, both as to Law and 
Fact, with such Exceptions, and under such Regulations as the Congiess 
shall make 

The tiial of all Ciimes except in Cases of Impeachment, shall be by 
Jury, and such Tiial shall be held m the State wheie the said Ci lines 
shall have been committed, but when not committed withm any State, 
the Ti lal shall be at such Place ot Places as the Congress may by Law 
have diiected 

Section 3 Treason against the United States, shall consist only m 
levying War against them, 01 m adhering to their Enemies, giving them 
Aid and Comfort No Pei son shall be convicted of Treason unless on 
the Testimony of two Witnesses to the same overt Act, 01 on Con- 
fession in open Couit 

The Congress shall have power to declare the Punishment of Treason, 
but no Attainder of Tieason shall work Corruption of Blood, 01 For- 
feiture except during the Life of the Person attainted 

ARTICLE IV 

Section i Full Faith and Credit shall be given in each State to the 
public Acts, Recoids, and judicial Pioceedmgs of every other State 
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And the Congress may by geneial Laws piesciibe the Mannei in which 
such Acts, Records and Pioceedmgs shall be pioved, and the Effect 
thei eof. 

Section 2. The Citizens of each State shall be entitled to all Piivi- 
leges and Immunities of Citizens m the seveial States 

A Person chaiged m any State with Ticason, Felony, 01 other Ciime 
who shall flee from Justice, and be found 111 anothei State, shall on 
demand of the executive Authoiity of the State fiom which he fled, be 
deliveied up, to be lemoved to the State having Juiisdiction of the 
Cl ime 

No Peison held to Seivicc 01 Laboui m one State, under the Laws 
thereof, escaping into anothei, shall, m Consequence of any Law or 
Regulation theiein, be dischaiged from such Scivicc or Laboui, but 
shall be dehvcicd up on Claim of the Paity to whom such Seivice 01 
Labour may be due 

Section 3 New States may be admitted by the Congress into this 
Union, but no new State shall be foiiiicd 01 elected within the Juiis- 
diction of any othei Stale ; nor any State be foi med by the Junction of 
two or nioie States, or paits of States, without the Consent of the 
Legislatuies of the States concerned as well as of the Congiess 

The Congiess shall have Povvei to dispose of and make all needful 
Rules and Regulations lespccting the Tciiitory 01 othei Pinpeity be- 
longing to the United States, and nothing m this Constitution shall be 
so constuied as to Prejudice any Claims of the United States, 01 of any 
paiticulai Stale 

Section 4 The United States shall gu.iiantee to cvciy State m this 
Union a Republican Foim of Govcinincnl, and shall luotect each of 
them against Invasion, and on Apjilic-ilion of the Legislatuic, 01 of 
the Executive (when the Legislaluie cannot be convened) against do- 
mestic Violence 


ARTICLE V 

The Congiess, wlienevei two-tliiids of both Houses shall deem it 
necessaiy, shall piopose Amendments to this Constitution, 01, on the 
Application of the Legislatuies of two-tbirds of the seveial States, shall 
call a Convention for pioposing Amendments, which, m eithei Case, 
shall be valid to all Intents and Pin poses, as pait of this Constitution, 
when latified by the Legislatuies of tliice-fomths of the seveial States, 
or by Conventions in three-fourths Ihei eof, as the one or the other Mode 
of Ratification may be pioposcd by the Congress, Piovided that no 
Amendment which may be made pilot to the Yeai One thousand eight 
bundled and eight shall m any Manner affect the fiist and fouith 
Clauses m the Ninth Section of the fust Aiticlc, and that no State, 
without its Consent, shall he deprived of its equal Suffrage in the 
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ARTICLE VI 

All Debts coiiti acted and Engagements entered into, befoie the Adop- 
tion of this Constitution, shall be as valid against the United States 
under this Constitution, as undei the Coiifedei ation 

This Constitution, and the Laws of the United States which shall be 
made in Pmstiance theieof, and all Tieaties made, 01 which shall be 
made, undei the Authoi ity of the United States, shall be the supreme 
Law of the Land, and the Judges in eveiy State shall be bound theieby, 
any Thing in the Constitution 01 Laws of any State to the Conti ary 

notwithstanding 

The Senatois and Repiesentatives before mentioned, and the Members 
of the seveial State Legislatures, and all executive and judicial Officeis, 
both of the United States and of the seveial States, shall be bound by 
Oath or Affiiination, to support this Constitution, but no religious Test 
shall ever he lequiied as a Qualification to any Office or public Trust 
undei the United States 


ARTICLE VII 

The Ratification of the Conventions of nine States shall be sufficient 
foi the Establishment of this Constitution between the States so lati- 
fying the Same 

Done in Convention by the Unanimous Consent of the States present 
the Seventeenth Day of September in the Year of out Loid one 
thousand seven luindied and Eighty seven and of the Independence 
of the United States of Amciica the Twelfth In Witness wheieof 
We have heieunlo subscribed our Names 

Go WASHINGTON 
Piesidt and deputy from Virginia 


Amendments to the Constitution 

ARTICLES IN ADDITION TO, AND AMENDMENT OF, THE CONSTITUTION 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, PROPOSED BY CONGRESS, AND 
RATIFIED BY THE LEGISLATURES OF THE SEVERAL STATES, PURSUANT 
TO TPIE FIFTH ARTICLE OF THE ORIGINAL CONSTITUTION 

FIRST AMENDMENTi 

Congiess shall make no law inspecting an establishment of lehgion, 
or piohibiting the fice exercise thcicof, 01 abiidging the freedom of 
speech, 01 of the pi ess, 01 the light of the people peaceably to assemble, 
and to petition the Government foi a rediess of giievances 
’■The fiist ten amendments were m force by 1791 
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SECOND AMENDMENT 

A well legulated Militia, being necessary to the secuiity of a fiee 
State, the light of the people to keep and bear Arms, shall not be 
infringed 


THIRD AMENDMENT 

No Soldiei shall, in time of peace be quartered in any house, without 
the consent of the Ownei, nor in time of war, but in a matinci to be 
pi escribed by law 


FOURTH AMENDMENT 

The right of the people to be secuie m their persons, houses, papeis, 
and effects, against uiii easonable searches and seizures, shall not be 
violated, and no Wai rants shall issue, but upon probable cause, sup- 
ported by Oath oi affirmation, and paiticularly desciibing the place to 
be seal died, and the peisons oi things to be seized 

FIFTH AMENDMENT 

No pel son shall be held to answci foi a capital, or otherwise infamous 
Clime, unless on a piesenlment oi indictment of a Giand Jury, except 
in cases aiising in the land oi naval forces, oi in the Mihtia, when m 
actual service m time of War ot public danger, nor shall any peison be 
subject foi the same offence to be twice put in jcopaidy of life oi limb, 
nor shall be compelled in any cninina! case to lie a witness against 
himself, noi be depiived of life, libcity, or piopcrly, without due 
piocess of law, nor shall piivate piopeity be taken foi public use, 
without just compensation 

SIXTH AMENDMENT 

In all criminal piosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right to a 
speedy and public tiial, by an impaitial juiy of the Slate and distiict 
wheiem the ci ime shall have been committed, which distiicl shall have 
been pieviously ascei tamed by law, and to be infoiined of the natuie 
and cause of the accusation, to be confionted with the witnesses 
against him , to have compulsory pi ocess for obtaining witnesses in Ins 
favor, and to have the Assistance of Counsel foi his defence 

SEVENTtI AMENDMENT 

In suits at common law, whcie the value m contioversy shall exceed 
twenty dollais, tlie light of Inal by jiiiy shall be picseivcd, and no fact 
tiled liy a juiy, shall be otheiwisc ic-cxammecl in any Comt of the 
United States, than according to the lules of the common law. 
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EIGHTH AMENDMENT 

Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, noi 
cruel and unusual punishments inflicted 

NINTH AMENDMENT 

The enumeiation in the Constitution, of certain rights, shall not be 
construed to deny or disparage others letamed by the people 

TENTH AMENDMENT 

The poweis not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are resei ved to the States respectively, 

01 to the people 

ELEVENTH AMENDMENT^ 

The Judicial power of the United States shall not be construed to 
extend to any suit in law oi equity, commenced or prosecuted against 
one of the United States bv Citizens of anotbei State, or by Citizens or 
Subjects of any Foreign State 

TWELFTH AMENDMENTS 

The Electois shall meet In then lespective States and vote by ballot 
for Piesident and Vice-President, one of whom, at least, shall not be an 
inhabitant of the same State with themselves, they shall name in their 
ballots the peison voted for as President, and in distinct ballots the 
person voted for as Vice-President, and they shall make distinct lists 
of all pet sons voted for as President, and of all peisons voted for as 
Vice-President, and of the number of votes for each, which lists they 
shall sign and certify, and tiansmit sealed to the seat of the government 
of the United States, directed to the President of the Senate, — ^The 
President of the Senate shall, in presence of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, open all the certificates and the votes shall then be 
counted, — The person having the greatest number of votes for Presi- 
dent, shall be the President, if such number be a majority of the whole 
number of Electois appointed , and if no peison have such majority, then 
from the persons having the highest numbeis not exceeding three on 
the list of those voted for as Piesident, the House of Representatives 
shall choose immediately, by ballot, the President But in choosing the 
President, the votes shall be taken by States, the representation from 
each State having one vote ; a quorum for this purpose shall consist 
of a member or members from two-thirds of the States, and a majority 
of all the States shall be necessary to a choice And if the House of 
Representatives shall not choose a President whenever the right of 
choice shall devolve upon them, before the fourth day of March next 

^Proclaimed January 8, 1798 
“Proclaimed September 25, 1804 
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following, then the Vice-Piesident shall act as President, as in the case 
of the death or other constitutional disability of the Piesident — The 
person having the greatest nuinbci of votes as Vice-Piesident, shall be 
the Vice-President, if such nuinbei be a niajoiity of the whole nurahei 
of Electois appointed, and if no peison have a majoiity, then fiom the 
two highest numbcis on the list, the Senate shall choose the Vice- 
Piesident, a quoium foi the purpose shall consist of two-thiuls of the 
whole numbei of Senators, and a majoiity of the whole nunibei shall 
be necessary to a choice But no peison constitutionally ineligible to the 
office of Piesident shall be eligible to that of Vice-President of the 
United States. 


THIRTEENTH AMENDMENT^ 

Section I Neithei slavery nor involuntaiy seivitude, except as a 
punishment for crime whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, 
shall exist within the United States, or any place subject to their 
jurisdiction 

Section 2 Congiess shall have power to enfoicc this article by 
appiopiiate legislation 

FOURTEENTH AMENDMENT^ 

Section i All peisons boin or iiatiiiali/cd in the United States, and 
subject to the jurisdiction theieof, are citucns of the United States and 
of the State wheiein they icside No State shall nidke 01 cnfoice any 
law which shall abridge the piivilcges 01 immunities of cituens of the 
United States; nor shall any State depiive any peison of life, libeity, 
or pioperty, without due piocess of law, nni deny to any person within 
Its jurisdiction the equal piotection of the laws 

Section 2 Representatives shall be appoi tinned among the seveial 
States according to then respective numbei s, counting the whole num- 
bei of peisons m each State, excluding Indians not taxed But when the 
right to vote at any election foi the choice of electois foi Piesident and 
Vice-Piesident of the United States, Representatives in Congress, the 
Executive and Judicial officeis of a State, or the mcmhcis of the Legis- 
lature thereof, is denied to any of the male inliabitants of such State, 
being twenty-one years of age, and citizens of the United States, 01 in 
any way ahiidged, except foi paiticipation in lebcllion, 01 olhei ciime, 
the basis of lepiesentation theiein shall he leduced in the pioportion 
which the number of such male citizens shall beai to the whole number 
of male citizens twenty-one years of age in such Slate 

Section 3. No person shall be a Senatoi 01 Representative in Con- 
gress, or elector of President and Vice-Piesidcnt, 01 hold any office, 
civil or militaiy, undci the United States, oi under any State, who, 
having previously taken an oath, as a mcmbci of Congiess, 01 as an 

^ Proclaimed December 18, 1865 

“ Proclaimed July 28, 1868 
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ofiScei of the United Slates, or as a member of any State legislature, or 
as an executive 01 judicial officer of any Stale, to suppoit the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, shall have engaged in insui rection or 1 ebelhon 
against the same, 01 given aid or comfoit to the enemies thereof But 
Congiess may by a vote of two-thiids of each House, remove such 
disability 

Section 4 The validity of the public debt of the United States, 
authoiizcd by law, including debts incuiied for payment of pensions 
and bounties foi sci vices in suppressing insurrection 01 rebellion, shall 
not be questioned But neithei the United Slates nor any State shall 
assume 01 pay any debt 01 obligation incuried m aid of insurrection or 
rebellion against the United States, or any claim for the loss or emanci- 
pation of any slave, but all such debts, obligations and claims shall be 
held illegal and void 

Section 5 The Congress shall have power to enfoice, by appiopnate 
legislation, the piovisions of this aiticle 

FIFTEENTH AMENDMENTi 

Section i The light of citizens of the United States to vote shall 
not be denied 01 alindgcd by the United States or by any State on 
account of lacc, coloi, 01 previous condition of servitude — 

Section 2 The Congiess shall have powei to enforce this article by 
appropiiate legislation 

SIXTEENTH AMENDMENT^ 

The Congiess shall have power to lay and collect taxes on incomes, 
fioni whatevci souicc dciived, without appoitionment among the sev- 
eral States, and without legaid to any census 01 enumeiation 

SEVENTEENTH AMENDMENT^* 

The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators 
fiom each State, elected by the people theieof, for six yeais, and each 
Seiiatoi shall have one vote The electois in each State shall have the 
qualifications lequisite foi electois of the most numerous branch of the 
State Icgislatui es. 

When vacancies happen in the repiesentation of any State m the 
Senate, the executive authoiity of such State shall issue writs of elec- 
tion to fill such vacancies Provided, That the legislature of any State 
may empowei the executive thereof to make temporal y appointments 
until the people fill the vacancies by election as the legislature may 
diiect 

This amendment shall not be so construed as to affect the election 

^Proclaimed March 30, 1870 

“Proclaimed Fcbiuary 25, 1913 

’Proclaimed May 31, 1913 
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01 term of any Senatoi chosen befoic it becomes valid as pait of the 
Constitution. 


EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENTi 

Section I. A'ftei one yeai from the latification of this aiticle the 
manufacture, sale, oi ti ansportation of intoxicating hquois within, the 
impoitation theicof into, oi the expoitatioii thcieof fiom the United 
States and all teiiitoiy subject to the juiisdiction theicof for beveiage 
pm poses IS heieby piohibited 

Section 2 The Congress and the several States shall have concurrent 
power to enfoice this aiticle by appiopiiate legislation 

Section 3 This aiticle shall be niopeiative unless it shall have been 
ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the legislatuies of the 
several States, as provided m the Constitution, within seven yeais fioni 
the date of the submission hereof to the States by the Congiess 

NINETEENTH AMENDMENT^ 

The light of cituens of the United States to vote shall not be denied 
or abiidged by the Ui;utcd States ot by any State on account of sex 

Congress shall have powci to enloicc this article by appiopriate 
legislation 

TWENTIETH AMENDMENT'* 

Section i The teims of the Picsidcnt and Vice-Piesident shall end 
at noon on the 20th day of Jatiuaiy, and tlic tenns of Senatoi s and 
Repiesentativcs at noon on the 3d day of January, of the years 111 which 
such tetms would have ended if tins aiticle had not been latified, and 
the teims of then succcssois shall then begin. 

Section 2 The Congiess shall assemble at least once in cvciy yeai, 
and such meeting shall begin at noon on the 3d day of Januaiy, unless 
they sliall by law appoint a different day 

Section 3 If at the time fixed foi the beginning of the teim of the 
President, the President-elect shall have died, the Vice-Piesident-clect 
shall become President If a President shall not liave been chosen before 
the tune fixed foi the beginning of his teim, 01 if the Piesidcnt-elect 
shall have failed to qualify, then the Vicc-Pi csidcnt-elect shall act as 
President until a President shall have qualified, and the Congress may 
liy law provide for the case wherein ncitlici a President-elect noi a 
Vice-Presiclent-elect shall have qualified, declaiing who shall then act 
as Picsident, or the manner in which one who is to act shall be 
selected, and such person shall act accoulingly until a President or 
Vice-President shall have qualified 

Section 4 The Congiess may by law piovide foi the case of the 

^ Rescinded by the twenty-first amendment 

■' Proclaimed August 2d, 1020 

“ Proclaimed Octobei 15, 1933 
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death of any of the peisoiis fioin whom the House of Repiesentatives 
may choose a Piesidcnt whenever the right of dioice shall have devolved 
upon them, and foi the case of the death of any of the peisons fiom 
whom the Senate may choose a Vice-Piesideiit whenevei the right of 
choice shall have devolved upon them 
Slction 5 Sections i and 2 shall lake effect on the ijith day of 
October following the latification of this aiticle 
Section 6 This aiiicle shall he inopeiative unless it shall have been 
latified as an amendment to the Constitution by the legislatuies of 
three-fouiths of the seveial States within seven yeais from the date of 
Its submission 

TWENTY-FIRST AMENDMENT^ 

Section i The Eighteenth aiticle of amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States is heiehy repealed 
Section 2 The tianspoitation 01 irapoitation into any state, teiiitoiy, 
01 possession of the United States foi dchvciy 01 use therein of intoxi- 
cating liquois, in violation of the laws thcicof, is heieby piohibited 
Section 3 This aiticle shall be inopeiative unless it shall have been 
latificd as an amendment to the Constitution bv conventions in the 
scveial stales, as piovidcd m the Constitution, within seven yeais from 
the dale of the submission heteof to the states by the Congiess 

^Pioclaimed December S, 1933 
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In mis volume, especially in Part VI, leleience has been made to 
many modem oi gani/alionb and associations which have been active m 
uiging then views on goveiniucnt The students may desiie to study 
the piogiams of some oI these gioups, ninny oi all of which will be 
willing to send fiee htcintuic to persons icqucsting it The following 
list of names and addi esses is given to help iii communicating with any 
oiganization that may be desiiecl 

Ameiican Association foi Adult Education, Inc, 6o E Foi ty-secoiid 
Stieet, New Yoik, N Y 

Ameiican Association for Laboi Legislation, 13 1 E Twenty-thud 
Sticet, New Yoik, N Y 

Ameiican Association foi Old Age Scciiiity, 22 E Seventeenth Stieet, 
New Yoik, N Y 

Ameiican Association of Umveisity Women, 1634 I Stieet, N W , 
Washington, D C 

Ameiican Bankcis' Association, 22 E Foitictli Stieet, New York 
N Y. 

Ameiican Eat Association, 1140 N Deal hoi n St, Chicago, 111 
Ameiican Child Health Association, 50 W Fiftieth Stieet, New York, 
N Y 

Ameiican Civil Lihcitics Union, 31 Union Squaic West, New York, 
N Y 

American Faim Buieaii Fcdci alien, 58 E Waslnngton Stieet, Chicago, 
111 

Anicncan Fcdeiation of Laboi, 901 Massachiisetls Ave, N W, Wash- 
ington, D C 

Ameiican Foicstiy Association, 1713 K Stieet, N W, Washington, 
D C, 

Ameiican Home Economics Association, 620 Hills Building, Wash- 
ington, D C 

Ameiican Legion, 777 N Meiidian St, Indianapolis, Ind 
American Medical Association, 535 N Dcaihoiu Stieet, Chicago, 111 
Ameiican Peace Society, 734 Jackson Place, N W, Washington, D C 
Ameiican Public Health Association, 50 W. Fiftieth St, New Yoik, 
N Y 

American Social Hygiene Association, 50 W Fiftieth St, New York, 
N Y 

Anti-Salooii League of Ainciica, 131 B Stieet, S E, Washington, D C 
Chainbci of Commeice of the United Slates, 1G15 H Stieet, N W., 
Washington, D C 
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Child Welfare League of Ameiica, 130 E Twenty-second Street, New 
Yoik, N Y 

City-Manageis’ Association, 923 E Sixtieth Sheet, Chicago, 111 
Commission on Inter-racial Co-opei ation, 703 Standard Building, At- 
lanta, Ga 

Committee on Costs of Medical Caie, 910 Seventeenth Street, N W, 
Washing ton, D C 

Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin Amciica, 289 Fouith 
Avenue, New Yoik, N Y 

Commonwealth Fund, 41 East Fifty-seventh Street, New Yoik, N Y 
Community Chests and Councils, Inc, r8io Giaybai Building, Foity- 
third Street and Lexington Avenue, New Yoik, N Y 
Consumers’ Reseaich, Inc, Washington, N J 

Daughters of the American Revolution, Continental Hall, Washington, 
D C 

Farmers’ Educational and Co-operative Union of America, St Paul, 
Minn 

Federal Council of Chuiches of Chiist in A'meiica, 105 E Twenty- 
second Street, New Yoik, N Y 

Foreign Policy Association, 8 W Fortieth Street, New Yoik, N Y 
Iron and Steel Institute, 350 Fifth Avenue, New Yoik, N Y 
Julius Rosenwald Fund, 4901 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, 111 
League foi Independent Political Action, 112 E Nineteenth Street, New 
Yoik, N Y 

League for Industrial Democracy, 112 E Nineteenth Street, New Yoik, 
N Y 

League of Nations Association, Inc, 8 W Foitieth Sheet, New Yoik, 
N Y 

Legislative Voteis’ League, 77 W Washington Sticet, Chicago, 111 
National Advisoiy Council on Radio in Education, 60 E Foity-second 
Street, New York, N Y 

National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 69 Fifth 
Avenue, New Yoik, N Y 

National Association of Manufactmeis, ii W Foity-second Stieet, 
New Yoik, N Y 

National Automobile Chambei of Commeice, 366 Madison Avc , New 
Yoik, N. Y 

National Boaid of the Young Women’s Chiistiaii Association, 60c 
Lexington Avenue, New Yoik, N Y 
National Bureau of Economic Reseaich, Inc, 1819 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y 

National Catholic Welfare Conference, 1312 Massachusetts Ave , N W , 
Washington, D C 

National Child Labor Committee, 419 Fouith Ave, New York, N Y 
National Civic Federation, 570 Lexington Ave, New York, N Y 
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National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 50 W Fiftieth Sticet, Now 
Yoik, N Y 

National CoinmiLtee on Education by Radio, 1201 SixLceiiUi St , N W, 
Washington, D C. 

National Confei ence of Social Woik, 82 N High Street, Columbus, 0 . 
National Coiigiess of Paients and Teachcis, 1201 Sixteenth Stieet, 
N W , Washington, D C 

National Consumeis’ League, 156 Fifth Ave , New York, N Y. 
National Council foi the Pievention ot Wai, 532 Seventeenth Street 
N W , Washington, D C 

National Council of Jewish Women, Inc , 625 Madison Avenue, New 
Yoik, N Y 

National Council on Fieedoni fiom Ccnsoiship, 100 Fifth Ave, New 
Yoik, N Y 

National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Stieet, N W, Wash- 
ington, D C 

National Electric Light Association, 420 Lexington Avenue, New Yoik 
N Y 

National Grange, 630 Indiana Avenue, N W, Washington, D C 
National Housing Association, 105 E Twenty-second Stieet, New York, 
N Y 

National League of Women Voteis, 726 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D C 

National Municipal League, 309 E. Thiit.-fouith Stieet, New York, 
N Y 

National Piohatioii Association, 50 W Fiftieth Stieet, New Yoik, N Y 
National Recieation Association, 315 Fouith Avenue, New Yoik, N Y 
National Secuiity League, 45 W Foit3'-fifth Sticet, New Yoik, N Y ' 
National Self-Goveiiiinent Coninntlce, 80 Bioadway, New Yoik, N Y 
National Society foi tlie Pievention of Blindness, 30 W Fiftieth Stieet, 
New Yoik, N Y 

National Tubeiculosis Association, 50 W Fiftieth Stieet, New York, 
N Y 

National Uiban League, 1133 Bioadway, New' Yoik, N Y 
Peoples’ Lobby, 113 Fust St , N E, Washington, D C 
Piogiessive Education Association, 714 Jackson Place, N W, Wash- 
ington, D C 

Russell Sage Foundation, 130 F Twenty-second Stieet, New York, 
N Y 

Sentinels of the Republic, 1367 National Pi ess Building, Washington, 
D C 

Tax Policy League, 309 E Thirty-foui th Stieet, New Yoik, N Y 
Veteians of Foieign Wais, Bioadway at Thirty-fouith Street, Kansas 
City, Mo 

Women’s International League foi Peace and Fieedom, 1924 Chestnut 
Stieet, Philadelphia, Pa 

Woild Peace Foundation, 40 Mt Vernon Stieet, Boston, Mass 
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Ad valorem. One of two types of taiiffs, specific and ad valorem (See 
Tariff ) 

Alienist A specialist of the diseases of the mind One is often called 
in by the comt when the counsel foi the accused claims that his client is 
insane, thus hoping to gam a less sevcie sentence than would otheiwise 
/"be the case 


/Ambassador A lepiesentatne of the highest laiik acciedited to a fuicign 
court to leside theie and have chaige of the diplomatic aftaiis of , his 
goveinment Ihe United States govemment sends ambassadois to the 
governments of the laigcr coiintiics and mmistcis to the smallei ones 


J 


(See Ministei and Consul ) 


-^i^tnendment A chciiigc nude in a pioposed hill by cithei oi lioth houseb 


of a legislatui e, oi a change m a w i ittcn constitution 
Anarchism. That form of society in which the individual is subjected to 
little 01 no goveiiimental lestiaint 

Appellate court A couit of appeals to which decisions of lower couits 
may be cai i led foi i ei lew 

Arbitration A niellind of settling mtei national disinites bv peacctid 
means 

Aristocracy. That class of society which is coiisidei ed “tlie best ” Ai istnc- 
racies maybe based on birth, intelligence, wealth, oi niilitaiy pouei 
Assessor. The officei who evaluates pioperty foi the pui pose of deteimm- 
mg the share of tax<itiQn it must beai 

Balance of trade The iclationship between tile amount of a countiy’s 
impoits and its expoits If the value of the expoits is gieatei than that 
of its impoits a “favoiablc” balance of bade is said to exist 
Bicameral. Two houses a legislatui e containing two houses, usually 
spoken of as the uppei and lowci house 
Bill of Rights That section of a constitution dealing with the individual 
lights of citizens The fiist ten amendments of the fedeial Constitution 
Tlie name is dciivcd fiom a senes of lights gained by Englishmen in 
the latter half of the 17th ccntuiy 

Bi-metahsm A system ni which two metals, usually silvei and gold, aie 
used concuiiently as matei lals foi standaid money 
Bloc. A group of legislatois, such as the faim bloc, whose common desiie 
for legislation piotccling certain mteiests usually transcends paity lines 
Bolshevism The beliefs of the ladicals Oi left wing of the Social Demo- 
cratic party in Russia which came into power in the Revolution of 1917, 
and IS now the Communist paity (See Communism ) 

Boss In politics, the party leadci who succeeds in personally controlling 
his parly 
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Boycott The lefusal by an oiganized gioup of people to trade with or 
have other dealings with a business oiganization until it accedes to 
then demands 

Budget An oiderly plan foi the expendituie of funds in a given period 
based on expected receipts 

Cabinet. A group of executives and advisci s appointed by the head of the 
government 

Calendar (legislative) A time schedule agreed upon by a legislative body 
upon which the vaiious inaltcis of business aic placed 
Capitalism An economic system based on private piopcity in which the 
dominant role is played by the ovvnci s of capital 
Caucus A meeting of the incmbeis of a paity to dctcimine paity policy 
Census An official eiiuuiciation of the population of a countiy, city, 01 
distiict, geiieially with classified social and economic statistics 
Charter. A document given by a supeiioi political powci confciiing cei- 
tam political lights and privileges upon a subordinate political division 
Example acitychaitei confer led by a state leg islatui e 
Citizen. A ineinbei of a nation 01 state enjoying the 1 ights and piivileges 
of said membeislup In the United States a citizen is one who was eithei 
bnin m the countiy 01 who has been fully imtui ali/cd 
Civil service. An agency of the federal government and of certain state 
and city goveinnicnts by which tiained men and women are sccuicd lor 
goveinincnt seivicc ( Conti asl with S|)oils system ) 

Cloture rule. A 1 ulc limiting the time that may be spent in debate by a 
legislative body 

Common law The umviittcn law of England that has giown up and is 
binding thiough usage and custom as distinguished fiom statute law 
It IS used in all English speaking coiinti les 
Communism A system of social oigani/atuin m which all property is held 
111 coniiiion (Contrast with Socialism and Capitalism ) 

Concurrent powers Powcis that aic held in common Example The 
powci to tax IS one held by both the fedcial and the state goveinnicnts. 
(See Delegated powcis and Rcscivcd powcis ) 

Conseivative One who believes that the social, economic, and political 
oiganiration slioulcl 1 cniain substantially as it is He is opposed to 
hbeial 01 radical changes (Sec Libcial and Radical ) 

Constitution The fundamental law of the land 

Consuls. Diplomatic and business agents of a countiy stationed in the 
leading foieign cities throughout the woild 
Consiimei One who acquires goods for bis own use 

Co-operative. An 01 gani/.ation of people for the puipose of group buying, 
piodiicmg, or selling 

Copyright A legal 1 ight confer red by a govci nment pi otecting any pi intcd 
article that has been icgisteied accoiding to the copyright laws 
Dark horse A candidate wiio unexiici'tediy sccuics a nomination 01 an 
election over 11101 e favoi cd candidates 
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Delegated powers Poweis conferied on (oi delegated) to the federal 
goveinment by the Constitution, as distinguished from reserved, oi con- 
current poweis (See Reserved poweis and Concurient poweis ) 
Democracy. That foim of society m which there is a maximum of politi- 
cal, social, and economic oppoitumty foi all Politically, that foim of 
government in which the political control lests in the people 
Economic planning A system of national or regional planning foi the 
purpose of eliminating waste thi ough ' co-ordinating industiy and 
smoothing out the business cycle 

Electorate The citizens of a country who possess the light to vote 
Estates tax A tax on the entire net estate of a pei son who dies It diftci s 
fiom an inliciitance tax in that the lattei is a tax upon the share of an 
estate received by each hen The fcdeial tax is an estates tax wheieas 
states usually have inheiitance taxes 

Excise. A tax on certain commodities pioduced within the countiy, such 
as tobacco and playing cai ds 

Executor. An individual appointed by a peison to execute Ins will 
Ex-officio By viitue of an office A peison selves on a boaid as an ex- 
officio member because of an official position he holds 
Ex post facto law A law that is letioactive in that it affects things done 
befoie it was passed 

Expressed powers Those powers definitely stated m the Constitution as 
contiastcd to the implied poweis (Sec Implied poweis ) 

Extra-legal powers. Powers beyond the piovincc of law, not piovidcd for 
by law 

Fascism Dictatorship based upon violence and foice, as developed by 
Mussolini m Italy ( Conti ast with Deniociacy ) 

Federal Reserve System A system of twelve bankeis’ banks created by 
Congiess in 1913. 

Federation A union of equal states 

Filibuster The delaying of legislative action by unnecessaiy debate 01 by 
taking undue advantage of parliamentary rules 
Fiscal year The financial yeai of a govei nment 

Franchise A document issued by a goveinment to a public utility com- 
pany giving It special rights in the use of stieets and othei public piop- 
eity in return for which the company agiees to maintain a ceitaiii 
standaid of seivicc Also, the right to vote 
Free trade. The exchange of goods between countiies without the pay- 
ment of taiiffs. 

Gerrymandering. The act of ai ranging distiicts to the advantage of the 
political paity m powei 

Graft The illegal appiopriation of public funds by politicians, or by busi- 
ness men doing business with the goveinment 
Grants-in-aid Financial assistance given by a government foi specified 
pui poses to aid a financially weakci subdivision 
Habeas corpus A couit 01 del diiecting a prosecuting altoiney to show 
why a prisoner should not be lelcased fiom custody 
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Holding company. A company rngani/cd [oi (lie pm pose of buying seem i- 
lics of opciating compames, UMially £oi the ultim.ile pin pose of con- 
Liolling and co-oidinrUing the activities of tlic subbidmiy companies 
Impeachment The indictment by a legislative body chaigiiig a public 
official with malfeasance m office The official so chaiged is then tiled 
He may oi may not be convicted 

Implied powers. Those poweis which aic deiivcd fiom the “elastic” 
clause of the Constitution, Aiticlc 1 , Section 8, which is also .sometimes 
called the “neccssaiy and piopei” danse (See Specified powcis ) 
Import duties. See Taiiff 

Incidence of tax. The point wheic the buidcii of a lax finally lests 
Index number A statistical device by vvliicb tiends, tendencies, and dif- 
fei dices may be iiieasuied and coiiipaied 
Indictment An accusation, usually made by a giand juiy, chaigmg a pei- 
soit with commuting a ci ime 

Industrial revolution. The change m industiy fiom hand manufacture 
to machine pioduction It was accoinpanicd hy the mtioduction of laige 
scale pioduction and the consequent concenliation of ownciship and the 
employment of huge nunibeis of wage caineis. It stimulated the use of 
modem capitalism 

Inflation. Any policy which sccuics an inn case in the gcneial pi ice level 
Inheritance tax See Estates tax 

Initiative A means wheieliy tlie people may petition to liavc a pioposed 
law placed on the ballot foi appioval oi lejoction iit a gencial election 
Injunction. A com I oidei commanding that a pci son ui gioup ul poisons 
lefiam flora doing a pailiciilai thing 
Inquest An investigation by a judicial body 
Interstate. Between slates 
Intra-state. WiLliiii a state 

Laissez faire. Let things alone The policy of govcinmcnt non-inteifei- 
cnce in economic and social aflaiis 

Legislative reference buieau A bin can consisting of legislative experts 
to which memheis of a law-making body may go loi mfoimation and 
assistance m fiaming legislation and studying ]jioi)osed laws 
Letteis of marque and reprisal. Letleis foimeily issued to pnvately- 
owiicd vessels to aulhoit/c them to picy on corameicial ships of an 
enemy nation This piacticc was abolished hy intci national agi cement 
m 1856 

Liberal A pci son who holds that the methods of guveinincnt may be much 
mipioved and seeks to do so tlnough peaceful, constitutional means 
(See Conscivative and Radical ) 

Lobby A piivate cxtia-Iegal agency which seeks to influence legislative 
action foi its own henclil, 01 foi the benefit ot the gioup it lepicseiits 
Logrolling The piactice of exchanging votes in a legislative body “You 
vole foi my measuies and T’ll vote foi yotns ” 

Lynching. The act of a mob mflicluig death ni punishment without the 
piocess of law. 
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Machine. A political oiganization dominated by a boss and opeiating to 
control a political party 

Managed currency A cuirency issued and conti oiled in amount by the 
goveinment If pi ices tend to fall extra money may be issued, or money 
may be withdrawn when pi ices i ise too much 
Mandamus A wnt issued by a couit commanding an executive officer oi 
an infeiioi couit to pcifoim an act required under the law 
Mandate An older given by the League of Nations to a nation to assume 
conti ol of and responsibility foi ordeily government m a backward 
teiiitoiy Also the teintoiy so assigned 
Minister. A icprcseiitative next in lank to an ambassador acci edited to a 
foieign couit to leside there and have charge of the diplomatic business 
of his goveinment (See Ambassadoi and Consul ) 

Monarchy. The government by a king oi nionai ch 

Nation. A gioup of people with a common cultuie Popularly now used 
synonymously with state, because nationality is the chief basis for the 
foimation of a state 

Naturalization. The means wheieby an alien may become a citizen. 

Net income The income that a person, corpoiation, or other business 
house has after all expenses have been paid 
New Deal. A populai expiession used to name the Roosevelt Recoveiy 
Progiam It was cbai actei ized by a host of administiative organiza- 
tions, usually designated by then initials. A few of the moie important 
ones aie given as a means of identifying them 


A. A A 
C. C C 
C w A. 

E. H C 

F. C A 
F. C C. 

F. C. T. 

F D. I C. 
F E R A. 
F. H. A 
F S H C 
H. O L. C 
N R. A. 

P W. A. 

R. F C 

S. E. C 
T V. A 
W. P. A. 


Agriculture Adjustment Adniinistiation 
Civilian Conseivation Coips 
Civil Woiks Admin istiation 
Einei gency Housing Coi poi ation 
Faun Cl edit Admmisti ation 
Fedeial Communications Commission 
Fedeial Co-oidinatoi of Tiaiispoitation • 
Fedeial Deposit Insuiance Coipoi ation 
Federal Emei gency Relief Admimsti ation 
Fedeial Housing Administration 
Federal Subsistance Homestead Coipoiation 
Home Owners Loan Corporation 
National Recovery Adniinistiation 
Public Woiks Administration 
Reconstruction Finance Coipoiation 
Secuiities and Exchange Commission 
Tennessee Valley Authority 
Woiks Progress Administration 


Non-partisan Not officially connected with any political party 
OIigar;cfiy That form of goveinment in which conti ol is in the hands of 
a few 
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Ordinances. Laws passed by a local legislative body, such as the city oi 
town council 

Original jurisdiction. Courts of oiiginal juiisdiction aie those in which 
cases may oiiginate as contrasted to couits in which cases may be ap- 
pealed. (See Appellate couil.) 

Patent. A patent is a legal light, confeiied on an mvcntni ot his agent, 
to control the mamifactuic and sale of an aiticlc for a period of seven- 
teen years 

Paternalism. A practice of a goveinnicnt in dispensing an excessive 
amount of aid to its citizens 

Patronage. The act of dispensing govcinnicnt Livois to picfcired paity 
metnbci s 

Plutocracy Goveinment by the wealthy 
Pocket veto. See Veto 

Pork barrel Appiopiiation bills foi local purposes, many of which aie 
pi obably uniiecessai y 

Preferential voting. The piactice of pei nutting the votei to express fust, 
second, and thud choices among candidates foi office 
Progressive Ncaily synonymous with liberal A poison who desires legis- 
lation foi the piuposc of mipiovmg political, economic, and social life 
(See Libeial, Conseivativc, and Radical ) 

Proletariat The woikcis who own no capital but aie eiitiiely dependent 
upon wages, I, the pooiest cl.ass in a coniinunity 
Propaganda A stiongly paitisan attempt to influence public opinion by 
piesentmg only one side of a pioposition, altbougb the impiession is 
conveyed that an inipaitial view is being given of the inattci Also, the 
niatei lal used to influence opinion 

Property tax A tax on a poison’s peisoual pioperty or teal estate, used 
largely foi the suppoit of local goveinment 
Psychiatrist A specialist in mental disordeis 

Public utilities. Business cntci puses in which the public has a special 
inlet est because the cntei prises have a monopoly on an economic good 
upon which everyone is vitally dependent, such as i ailroad, gas, water, 
electiicity, oi telephone sei vices 

Radical A person who wishes to make sudden and complete changes m the 
political, social, and economic stiuctuic (See Conseivativc and 
Liberal ) 

Recall The piocess by winch the people may decide by an election 
whether an elected official shall icmam in office oi be removed 
Referendum The means by which a nicasuic passed by a legislative body 
may be i cfei i ed to the people for .ippi oval 
Republic A state that has a i eprcscntalive foim of government 
Reserved powers. Those powers not delegated to the fcdeial goveinment 
are lescived to the state They aie thus spoken of as reserved poweis 
Sales tax A genet al tax on the sale of commodities 
Senatorial courtesy A piactice whcieby Senators agiee to confirm ap- 
pointments 1 ecommended by each othci 
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Seniority rule The custom in legislative bodies by which the chairman- 
ship of a committee is given to the senior member of the majority party 
on that committee 

Short ballot. A teim used to indicate that lelatively few governmental 
positions are elective. 

Socialism The belief in goveinmcnt owneiship and management of the 
essential means of pioduction, such as public utilities, the majoi fac- 
toiies and industual plants, and mines 

Soviet A political council used as the basis for govei nment i epi esenta- 
tlon in the USSR 

Specific tax Sec Taiiff 

Spoils system. The piactice of rewaiding faithful paity woikers by 
giving them government jobs 

State A gioup of people politically oigamzed with definite boundaries 
and soveieign powei to lule 

Subsidy. A money giant by a goveinmcnt to a piivate enteipiise en- 
gaged in an activity deemed to be advantageous to tbe public 

Suffrage. The i ight and pt ivilege of voting and sharing m the responsi- 
bilities of govci nment 

Tariff A Ux on impoits Taiiffs aie levied either as a means of secuiing 
revenue oi foi tlie purpose of piotecting certain domestic industries 
The fiist is known as a tariff for icvenue only, the second is called a 
protective tariff Tariffs may be either specific oi ad valorem. Specific 
tariffs arc ones in which the tax is so much a unit (as ^ dozen) Ad 
valoicm taiiffs aic ones iii which the tax is levied accoiding to value 
(as 20 pel cent of a $ioo gem) 

Tax. A comptilsoi y contnlration levied by the government fi om individ- 
uals 01 oigamzations. 

Testator A man who leaves a valid will at death. 

“Third degree” A piocess of severe questioning used by police officers 
for the puipose of securing a confession fiom an alleged law-breaker 
Treaty A foi mal agi cement between nations 
Unicameral A one-house legislatuie, as in Nebiaska 
Veto The tefusal of an executive to sign a law passed by a legislative 
body If he fails to sign the measure until too late for the legislatuie to 
icconsider it at the end of the teim, he is said to have used the pocket 
veto 

Whip. A legislator whose duty it is to keep the membeis of his party m 

Wire pulling The use of political and other ty'pes of mfluWce on govern- 
ment officials 
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Accrediting agencies, school, 261 
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Adamson Act, 392 
Addanis, Jane, 244. 399 , 4 I 7 , S02 
Adee, A T , 13S, 48s 
Administration in cities, 325-326 
Adult education, 261-262 
Adult Fducation Council, 430 
Advertising, tuith in, 220 
Agncultuial Adjustment Adminis- 
tiation, 245, 301 

Agncultuial Expeiiment Stations, 
300 

Agriculture, Department of, 133, 301 
Agriculture vs Manufacturing, 321- 
322 ^ 

Air service, 192 
Airplane subsidies, 296-297 
Akron, 260 
Alabama, 4 < 3 , 99 , t 23 
Albany, 314, 323 
Alderman, 74 

Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, 314 
Allen, Florence, 43 
Almshouses, 235 

Amendments to United States Con- 
stitution 

child labor, 43, 414 
first ten, 61, 171-172 
later, 63 

nineteenth, 42-43 
proposed, 126-127 
tenth, quoted, gg 

American Association of University 
Women, 382, 404 

American Bar Association, 65, 396- 
397 

American Civil Liberties Union, 403 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 

389 


Anieiican Federation of Labor, 38, 
381, 391-392 

American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, 220, 404 
American Legion, 398 
American Medical Association, 396 
American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion, 404 

Anderson, Mary, 43 
Anthracite strike of 1902, 477 
Anti-Fedcrahsts, 440 
Anti-Saloon League, 400 
Appointment, by Governor, 103 
by President, 121, 334 
power of, 84 
Arbitration, 203 
Aristocracy, 20 
Arizona, 150 
Arkansas, 99, 123, 228 
Army, United States, 191-192 
Assessments, IS 3 -IS 5 , 320 
Atlanta, 45 

Attorney, prosecuting, 90 
Attorney-General, federal, 132 
state, 107 

Auditor, county, 91 
state, roy 

Authorities, regional, 341-345 
Authority, Port of New York, 342- 
343 

Automobile taves, ijl 

Bailey, Warren Worth, 470 
Baltimore, 314 

Bands, publicly supported, 287 
Bankers, associations of, 395 
Bankhead, William, 123 
Bankruptcies, 118 
Barnard, Henry, 253 
Beaid, Charles A, 59 
Beck, James M , quoted on the Con- 
stitution, 65-66 
Bellingham, Washington, 314 
Berle, A. A , 364, 432 
Berwyn, Illinois, SO, 339 
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Bicameral legislature, loo-ioi 
Bill of Rights, 23, 61, 63, 171-172. 

383 

Bingham, Robert, 469 
Birmingham, 45, 31S 
Blame, James G , 200 
Blanchard, Paul, 365, 403 
Blind, pensions for, 239 
Bhven, Bruce, 502 
Bloomington, Illinois, iJSi 339 
Blue laws, 327 
Board of health, state, 112 
Borah, William E , 138, 443, 449 
Boston, 286 
Boulder, Coloiado, 82 
Boulder Dam, 173 
Bowers, Claude G , 469 
Brain trust, 133, 418 
Brandeis, Louis, 136, 137 
Bronx, 328 
Brooklyn, 328 
Bryan, Charles W , 4SS 
Bryan, William Jennings, political 
sketch of, 478-479 
Bryce, James, 58, 81 
Budget Bureau, 132, 135 
Budgets, executive control over, 353- 

356 

Buffalo, 313 

Bullitt, William C , 483 
Bureau of Census, 73, 133 
Bureau of Printing and Engraving, 
132 

Bureau of Standards, 219, 297-298 
Burglary, 167 
Burr, Aaron, 168 

Business, government control of, 220 
taxes, 131 
Busses, 293 

Butler, Smcdley D , 176 
Byrd, Harry, 3 S3 
Byrns, Joseph, 122 

Cabinet, 131-133 
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